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HE outstanding features in the history of the English boroughs 

in the century and a half after the Norman Conquest are the 
growth of merchant and craft gilds, the evolution of the concep- 
tion of ‘ free borough ’ (liber burgus),) the gradual acquisition by 
some of the more important boroughs of the privilege of farming 
the revenues which the Crown drew from them, and the influence 
exercised upon them by the communal movement onthe Continent. 
Of these developments, the third, though it was almost peculiar 
to England, has received the least attention. Madox in his well- 
known treatise Firma Burgi studies only the fully developed fee- 
farm system of the thirteenth century onwards. The student of 
the dynamic side of borough growth will look in vain in his pages 
for an account of the early hesitation of royal policy between 
temporary and permanent concession of the farming privilege 
which the money needs of Richard and John ended in favour of 
the fee farm or perpetual lease. The comparative neglect of this 
aspect of municipal development has not been due to lack of 
material, for the long series of Exchequer Pipe Rolls contains the 
fullest and most exact information for nearly the whole of the 
period in which the way was being paved for the shower of fee- 
farm grants to towns which descended in the reigns of Henry II’s 
sons. But until recently the rolls for this period were only partly 
in print. Now that they are published down to the great crisis 
when the citizens of London recovered the farm of their city and 
county, which Henry I had granted and his nephew and grandson 
had withdrawn, and were allowed to set up a commune, the time 
seems come to see what light they can be made to throw upon the 
farming system of the twelfth century. Their most striking revela- 
, 1 Gross, Gild Merchant (1890); Tait, Liber Burgus in Essays presented to T. F. Tout 
(1925). 
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tion is that this London crisis was not a single one, as has hitherto 
been gencrally assumed,! but fell into two parts, the farm being 
obtained in 1190 and the commune a year later. This is only a 
negative contribution to the history of the London commune, but 
earlier Pipe Rolls, we shall see, record similar but abortive attempts 
at Gloucester and York. 

The earliest known case of a borough being farmed by its 
burgesses directly from the Crown occurs in 1130, when the men of 
Lincoln secured this privilege ; and in all probability this was the 
first grant of the kind. Nearly fifty years before, as we learn from 
Domesday Book, the burgesses of Northampton were farming 
their town, but they were farming it from the sheriff of the county, 
who alone was responsible to the Crown. How far was this a 
typical case in 1086, and to what extent had the Normans taken 
over the old English system ? The details given in the invaluable 
descriptions of boroughs in the great survey supply a fuller answer 
to the first than to the second of these questions, but the pre- 
Norman data, though somewhat scanty, are occasionally illuminat- 
ing. They are well known, but studied from this particular angle 
they suggest conclusions which do not wholly accord with current 
views of the sheriff’s official relations to the towns before the 
Conquest. 

1. The Firma Burgi in 1066 


At the date of the Norman Conquest, the contrast between 
England and the much more highly feudalized region from which 
the invaders came was nowhere more marked than in the status 
of the towns. With the partial exception of Durham, there was 
nothing corresponding to the great cities held by feudatories of 
the French and imperial Crowns. The Confessor had indeed 
granted all his profits from Exeter,” Bath, Ipswich,’ and Torksey 
to his wife, Queen Edith, but this was part of her dower and would 
lapse to the Crown at her death. Apart from Durham, the per- 
manently mediatized borough occurred only in Kent and on the 
whole was comparatively unimportant. Sandwich,* Hythe,’ and 
Seasalter* belonged to the see of Canterbury and Edward had 
recently granted all his rights in Fordwich to the abbey of 
St. Augustine.® 

An overwhelming proportion of English boroughs were there- 
fore still directly subject to the authority of the national monarch 
and a source of profit to him. Their reeves were royal officers 
appointed by the king. In most of them he was the largest land- 


1 Mr. Page is an exception, but he hardly realizes the importance of his correction. 
See infra, p. 357. 

2 D. B.i. 100. 3% Ibid. iv. 106. * Ibid. ii. 290, 5 Ibid. i. 337. 
Ibid. i. 4. ? Ibid. i. 4b; Mon. Angl. i. 96-7. D.B.i. 4. 

® See infra, p. 324. 
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owner. Despite extensive immunities and a deduction of one- 
third (tertius denarius) for the earl, the total sum flowing into the 
royal treasury from their judicial amercements, tolls, mints, 
customary payments, rents, and escheats formed no inconsiderable 
part of the modest state revenue of a somewhat unprogressive age. 

The earl’s third penny of borough revenue deserves some atten- 
tion because, rightly understood, it seems to give a clue to the 
old English methods of dealing with this revenue. A brief sum- 
mary of the Anglo-Norman system will make the exposition 
clearer. One result of the Conquest and the resultant forfeiture 
of most of the English earls was the resumption of their borough 
third penny by the Crown. In new creations it was seldom granted 
with the third penny of the pleas of the shire. When the Pipe 
Rolls begin in 1130, the whole revenue from royal towns, save a 
few which were separately farmed, is included in the farm of the 
sheriff of the county in which they lie. An exceptional grant of 
the third penny of a borough to a new earl (or other magnate) 
would only mean a payment by the sheriff for which he received 
allowance in his annual account at the exchequer,! just as he did 
for the third penny of the county pleas in the case of a number of 
earls. The third penny was merely a mark of dignity, the earl as 
such having no official position in town or county ; but in the days 
before the Conquest, when he was the highest of local officials and 
an over-mighty one, when, too, apart from the profits of royal 
estates, there was little revenue that went undivided to the king, 
the earl’s third was actually a share and a share the amount of 
which, in so far as it proceeded from unfixed sources let to farm, 
he was not without means of influencing. Such expressions as 
‘the borough of Y renders Z pounds between king and earl’ are 
common, but it was not apparently because it was one of the 
boroughs in which no earl had a share that Stamford is excep- 
tionally described as burgum regis.” 

The reality of the earl’s third is reflected in a system of account- 
ing which differs from that with which we are familiar in the 
Pipe Rolls. The king’s share alone appears in the account of the 


1 But the allowance might be concealed on the earliest Pipe Rolls by some adjust- 
ment of the county farm and at any date if made on the farm of some manor to which 
it was attached (see infra, p. 324). Even the third penny of the county pleas does not 
always appear on the Pipe Rolls when granted to an earl. See Round, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, App. H. The third penny of Ipswich granted to Count Conan of Brittany 
before 1156 was allowed to the sheriff of Suffolk in that year (P.R. 2 Hen. II, p. 8), but, 
perhaps owing to the union of the farms of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1157, does not appear 
again until Count Conan’s fief escheated in 1171 (ibid. 18 Hen. II, p. 5). The third 
penny of Norwich granted to Hugh Bigot with the earldom of Norfolk (1155) does not 
appear on the rolls with the third penny of the county pleas. 

* D. B. i. 336. Dover is similarly described in An Eleventh Century Inquisition of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (Brit. Acad. Records of Social and Economic Hist. IV), 
p. 23, and the earl had his third penny there. 
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sheriff or other responsible officer. The earl’s share is kept distinct 
and generally attached to some comital manor, which in more 
than one case was adjacent to the borough. It was not affected 
by the mediatization of a town. The king could not grant away 
more than his own two-thirds. 

The Old English method of accounting is best illustrated in 
the case of Warwickshire. Although the sheriff’s render in 1066 
included all the items of the later county farm, the borough revenue 
which forms one of them was not the whole issues of Warwick but 
the king’s two-thirds only ; 1 for, as Dr. Round has pointed out, 
the profits from the borough which, with the third penny of the 
pleas of the shire, were included in the render of Earl Eadwine’s 
adjoining manor of Cotes were evidently the third penny of the 
burghal issues to which the earl was entitled.2. Ipswich provides 
a close parallel to this arrangement. Earl Gurth, like Eadwine at 
Warwick, had a manor (grange) near by, which with the third penny 
of the borough was worth £5 and with two hundreds was farmed 
(liberatum) at £20.83 In other cases, Domesday Book only tells us 
that the king had so many pounds from the borough and the earl * 
so many, but the description of the change effected at Worcester 
by the Conqueror reflects light upon the earlier system. ‘Now 
King William has in demesne both the king’s part and the earl’s 
part. Thence the sheriff renders £23 5s. by weight from the city.’ ® 

Charter evidence from Kent brings an interesting confirmation 
of this dualism. Domesday Book records that King Edward had 
given his two-thirds of the little borough of Fordwich to St. Augus- 
tine’s at Canterbury and that many years later after the Conquest 
Earl Godwine’s third part was obtained by the abbey from Bishop 
Odo of Bayeux (his successor as earl of Kent) with the consent 
of King William.* Both charters have survived and it is note- 
worthy that neither mentions the other portion. Edward grants 
all his lands in Fordwich as fully as he held them? and Odo 
all his houses in the borough and the customs he had by right.‘ 
Of course, the earl’s rights must have been saved by the king’s 
qualification, but the charters nevertheless illustrate very strik- 
ingly the conception of the earl’s third penny as a separate estate. 

If the pre-Norman sheriff (or other officer of the king) was only 
responsible to the Crown for a proportion of the revenue of a 

1 D. B.i. 238. 2 Vict. Co. Hist. Warwickshire, i. 290. > D. B. ii. 294. 

* At Shrewsbury, however, the third penny went to the sheriff (ibid. i. 252) and 
at Worcester there was an even more irregular arrangement. See next note. 

5 D.B.i.172. The total T.R.E. was £18, of which the earl had more than a third, £8, 
perhaps because a third penny of the total (£6) went to the bishop (ibid. 173 b), while 
the king had the whole of the landgable over and above his share. In 1086 the bishop 


had £8, which looks like a third of £24 by tale, reduced by 8}d. in the pound to 
£23 5s. weighed. 


Ibid. i. 12. 7 Mon. Angl. i. 142. 
® Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, Nos. 99, 100. 
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borough, how was the collection and division between king and 
earl managed? It is known from Domesday that the farming 
system was applied before the Conquest to borough revenue as 
well as to others, and the term firma burgi is used in the descrip- 
tion of Huntingdon. How far did the early eleventh-century 
firma burgi correspond with that of the twelfth, and by whom were 
borough issues let to farm ? There is one case on record which in 
some respects anticipates twelfth-century practice. At Hereford 
the royal officer apparently farmed the whole of the issues (though 
census not firma is the term used) and from his farm paid to king 
and earl their respective shares.!_ This officer, however, was not 
the sheriff, but the king’s town reeve, and even if he paid the 
king’s share to the sheriff, which is by no means certain, the case 
is not on all fours with later usage, since a twelfth-century sheriff 
would have received the whole firma from the reeve and paid the 
earl (if any) himself. It is unfortunate that information of the 
Hereford kind is rarely vouchsafed in Domesday. The Hunting- 
don and Chester entries, however, show that the earl was not 
always the passive recipient that he seems to be at Hereford. 
He might have his own officials in the borough taking an active 
part in arranging the farm and collecting the various items of 
revenue. From these entries, too, we learn that the firma burgi at 
this date could have an unexpectedly limited connotation. The 
total render of the borough of Huntingdon from landgable, mills, 
moneyers, tolls, and judicial profits was in 1066 £45, of which 
the king’s share was £30.2 It was only the two last-mentioned 
items of revenue which were let to farm, and this was done, it is 
expressly stated, by the king and earl jointly, through their 
officers (ministri) no doubt, who are said later in the passage to 
have joined in letting land outside the borough to burgesses. The 
firma burgi is here the farm of the fluctuating revenue only, the 
rest being more or less fixed returns. Its amount in 1066 was 
£30,3 but it is noted, if we rightly interpret a somewhat difficult 
sentence, that the king and earl might sometimes get more or 
have to take less from the farmer. Nothing is said as to the collec- 
tion and distribution of the fixed issues, but light may perhaps be 
gained from Chester, where the earl’s reeve (prepositus) joined 
with the king’s in the collection of tolls and forfeitures * and pro- 
bably also, as at Huntingdon, in letting the farm of which these 
issues were the chief, if not the only subject. 

Although the king’s and the earl’s shares of the borough 


D. B.i. 179. 2 Tbid. i. 203. 

* Not to be confused, of course, with the king’s share of the whole revenue from 
the town including the farm, which happens to be the same amount. 

* *Preter haec habebat rex xx libras et comes x libras de firma burgi, aut plus aut 
minus sicut poterat collocare partem suam.’ 5 Ibid. i. 262 b. 
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revenues were separate estates which could be alienated, e.g. to 
a religious house, in the earl’s case perhaps not without royal 
licence, and though it is clearly proved that in some instances 
at any rate the earl’s officials took part in the raising of the 
revenues which were to be divided, it would be dangerous to 
generalize freely from these facts. Domesday Book is not only 
reticent, but its concise language is often difficult to interpret and 
sometimes apparently inconsistent, partly, perhaps, from lack 
of editing, but more probably from reflection of differences of 
usage and want of clearness in contemporary thought. In the 
nature of the case, it cannot be construed so strictly as the report 
of a modern royal commission. Thus, for example, it is provok- 
ingly unsystematic in its statement of the renders of boroughs and 
their division between king and earl. Normally, indeed, the total 
amount is given and the earl said to take a third, or the amount of 
both shares is stated; but at Huntingdon the king’s share alone 
is given, and, but for the details supplied in an earlier part of the 
entry, it would probably have been mistaken for the total render. 

A real indefiniteness in the English conception of the relation 
of king and earl in the borough may be responsible for some of our 
difficulties. It was no doubt essentially a money relation. The 
revenues divided must be presumed to have all originally gone to 
the king. Tolls and forfeitures in towns where others than king 
and earl held land could only be divided in cash. Nor is there any 
proof that the demesne houses were ever actually apportioned 
between king and earl. The comital houses which are mentioned 
at Stafford’ and Oxford? may at first sight suggest such an 
apportionment, but as at Stafford they were not far short of 
double the number of the demesne houses, the supposition is on 
this account alone obviously inadmissible. And if the earl’s third 
as a whole had been rooted in soil of his own within the borough, 
it would not have been necessary to attach it to one of his rural 
manors. The actual division of large stretches of arable land 
outside the inhabited area at Thetford * between king and earl 
does not invalidate these conclusions, nor was it the universal 
practice. At Huntingdon, as we have seen, such land was under 
their joint control. 

When the king has granted out his share, the gift or its result 
may be referred to in terms which would now imply an actual 
splitting up of the borough. King Edward gave two-thirds of the 
borough (of Fordwich) to St. Augustine. Queen Edith had T.R.E. 
two-thirds of the half hundred of Ipswich and of the borough, and 
Earl Gurth had the third part. But this was only the concreteness 
of an age which identified profitable rights with the local area in 
which they were exercised. 

1 D. B. i. 246. 


2 Ibid, i, 154. 3 Ibid. ii. 118 b. 
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Although the earl’s share must have been originally derived 
from the king, it was inevitable that they should often be regarded 
as joint holders of the borough profits and even in some sort of 
the soil where they accrued. Borough land, as distinguished 
from land belonging to manors without the city, was defined at 
Chester in 1086 as ‘ that which had always paid custom to king 
and earl’.! At Norwich, except for the small immunities of Arch- 
bishop Stigand and Earl Harold, it seems to have been a matter 
of indifference whether the citizens or the lands on which they 
lived were described as ‘in the soke of king and earl’. Very in- 
structive from our present point of view is the record of the founda- 
tion of a new French borough (the later Mancroft) by Earl Ralph 
after the Conquest. In obvious imitation of the old system, he 
gave land to the king in common (in commune) to make a borough 
between him and the king, the profits of which were divided in 
the ancient proportion. At the date of Domesday there were 
forty-one burgesses ‘ in the demesne of king and earl ’. 

In this interesting arrangement the idea of joint holding was 
indeed more clearly developed than in the old boroughs, where the 
derivative character of the earl’s rights was never wholly lost 
sight of. The borough ‘ custom ’ is sometimes referred to as the 
king’s custom only,® and the same lack of precision may explain 
an apparent inconsistency in the description of Huntingdon, if 
it be not a mere error. In the enumeration of the houses in the 
borough, twenty are recorded to have been destroyed in making 
the castle, ‘which had rendered 16s. 8d. to the king’s farm ’.* 
Lower down, in the analysis of the borough revenue, this lost rent 
is described as ‘ between the king and the earl’. What was the 
king’s farm in question? Not the firma burgi, because that did 
not include house rents (landgable), and presumably not the king’s 
two-thirds, since only a proportion of the loss fell on that. Is it 
possible that the term is here applied to the whole revenue of the 
borough before the separation of the earl’s third ? King William 
does not seem to have been drawing the latter in 1086, so a re- 
union with the royal share is not the explanation. 

The incompleteness, no less than the want of precision, of 
Domesday Book prescribes caution in generalizing. It is unsafe 
to assume that, because the earl’s reeve took part in raising the 
revenue in some boroughs, it was not finally divided between 
king and earl by the king’s reeve as at Hereford. There is equal 
danger in arguing from the silence of Domesday that the earl’s 
reeve did not participate in the handling of the revenue before 
division at Hereford and other boroughs where he does not happen 
to be mentioned. 


1 Ibid. i. 262 b. * Ibid. ii. 118. There was not actually an earl at this date. 
Ibid. ii, 290. * Ibid. i, 203. 
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The division of the borough revenues (of which the firma burgi 
in this period might only form a part) between king and earl may 
be thought to have favoured farming by the burgesses themselves, 
but the casual references in Domesday do not include any indica- 
tion of this procedure. There is evidence, however, of sufficient 
communal consciousness, in the larger towns at any rate, to make 
it possible. London, Winchester, York, and Exeter! had been 
able to obtain for themselves from the Crown some relaxation of 
taxation, though this certainly did not amount to ‘ the right of 
granting their own taxes’. Dover secured from the Confessor 
exemption from toll throughout the kingdom and the profits of 
jurisdiction within the town.* The mixed motives which induced 
the Crown to grant charters of privilege so freely to the towns in 
the twelfth century were already at work. A willingness to show 
favour to communities with which it had close relations, and whose 
support at times was valuable, was perhaps generally accompanied 
by more immediate considerations. The price of their judicial 
privilege to the men of Dover, for instance, was an annual sea 
service. 

From the evidence offered above, incomplete as it is, we seem 
entitled to infer that, at all events in boroughs where the regular 
issues were shared between king and earl, the pre-Norman sheriff 
did not occupy the same dominant position as his successor in 
the period of the early Pipe Rolls.| Even at Warwick, where 
(and where alone) borough revenue is distinctly stated to have 
been included in the sheriff's farm in 1066, he was only responsible 
for the king’s share. It is not certain that this itself was always 
comprised in the county farm. Twenty years later, despite a 
notable extension of the sheriff's authority after the Conquest, 
this was not so in every case. The king’s two-thirds at Malmes- 
bury were in the hands of a farmer who was not the sheriff of 
Wiltshire, and at Dover the royal reeve farmed both the king’s 
and the earl’s share. It seems not unlikely that these are instances 
of the retention of pre-Conquest arrangements, and the suggestion 
gains some support from the fact that only for a brief period 


D, B.i. 100. 

* As asserted by Carl Stephenson in American Historical Review, xxxii (1926), 19. 

* 1. 

* Mr. Stephenson seems to regard the pre-Conquest town reeve as normally the 
sheriff's subordinate (ante, xxxi. 34), but the Wallingford part of his evidence is based 
on an error (corrected in his book The English Sheriff, p. 32). The lumping of judicial 
income from hundreds with the farm of boroughs was rare and not necessarily decisive, 
and it is not the case that ‘ at Chester a certain forisfactura collected by the reeve was 
made over to the minister regis within the city’. The passage in question runs: 
‘malam cervisiam faciens aut in cathedra ponebatur stercoris aut quatuor solidos dabat 
prepositis. Hane forisfacturam accipieb[ant] minis[tri] regis et comitis in civitate in 
cuiuscunque terra fuisset’ (D. B. i. 262 b). The ministers of the king and earl are the 
reeves of the preceding sentence. 
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towards the middle of the twelfth century is Dover known to have 
been included in the county farm, though from 1162 the sheriff 
usually farmed the borough separately in our period. In the light 
of such cases, it is quite possible that the king’s reeve at Hereford 
in 1066 was paying the royal share of the borough issues to the 
king directly and not through the sheriff. Nor need Hereford 
have been an entirely exceptional case. 

In boroughs where no earl had a share, such as Gloucester, 
Stamford, and Wallingford, and in smaller towns which (unlike 
these) were wholly on royal land, the sheriff might be expected 
to appear as the farmer of the whole, anticipating the normal 
post-Conquest usage. But the statement in the Domesday 
account of Wallingford that the reeve was forbidden to provide 
food out of the king’s census for burgesses doing carrying service 
to royal manors ! suggests that he was farming the town, and com- 
parison with a similar but more onerous service at Torksey in 
Lincolnshire, where the burgesses were fed by the sheriff out of 
his farm,? seems to exclude the possibility that the Wallingford 
reeve was the sheriff’s farmer. The position of the town on the 
eastern border of Berkshire and its close relations with Oxfordshire 
may have dictated direct relations with the king. Such a sugges- 
tion gathers strength from its subsequent history. As soon as the 
extant Pipe Rolls begin, it is found to be farmed separately from 
the county, and though, as we shall see, the farmers varied, they 
were never (in our period) the sheriffs, nor did the sheriffs ever 
receive the allowance which was their due when an ancient farm 
was withdrawn from them. 


2. The Firma Burgi in 1086 


Twenty years after, important changes had come about in the 
administration of the English boroughs. For the sake of clearness, 
these have to some extent been anticipated in the preceding 
section and need not delay us long. In the main, they were the 
result of the general disestablishment of the earl as an administra- 
tive officer and the consequent enhancement of the local authority 
of the sheriff. Official earls remained only on the Scottish and 
Welsh borders where the Conqueror retained or created semi- 
regal jurisdictions, an incidental effect of which was the mediatiza- 
tion of Chester and Shrewsbury.’ Everywhere else, except perhaps 
at Northampton, the earl’s third penny of the borough, unless it 
had been previously alienated, as at Fordwich, escheated to the 
Crown, and though it was in several cases granted out again,‘ the 

D. 56. Ibid., p. 337. 
* William also gave Totnes to Judhel with 20s. which it had rendered to the farm 


of the royal manor of Laneford (ibid., pp. 101, 108 b). 
* To the sheriff at Exeter (ibid., p. 100), unless this was a pre-Conquest arrangement ; 
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old dualism was effectually ended and the revenue and power of 
the king were substantially increased. 

The new Norman sheriffs, men of superior rank to their English 
predecessors, were now the chief officials of the Crown in the 
counties. At an early stage of the Conquest most of the royal 
boroughs were placed under their control, which was all the more 
effective because they were usually constables of the castles erected 
in or just without their county towns. Domesday Book, which 
has so little to say on the relation of the pre-Conquest sheriff to 
the borough, affords abundant evidence here. When an inter- 
mediate date for an estimate of the value of a borough between 
1066 and 1086 is chosen, corresponding to that of the first acquisi- 
tion of a rural manor by a Norman holder, it is normally : ‘ when 
X the sheriff received it ’ or some equivalent phrase.! 

The sheriff’s responsibility to the Crown for borough issues is 
occasionally recorded. From Worcester, for instance, the sheriff 
rendered £23 5s., and it is distinctly stated that this included both 
the king’s part and the earl’s part.2_ From a local inquest slightly 
later in date than the great survey we learn that Gloucester had 
rendered £38 4s. de firma in the time of sheriff Roger (de Pistri), 
i.e. c. 1071-83. In this case the sheriff may have farmed it 
out, as in 1086 Haimo was doing at Canterbury and (probably) 
Rochester, Roger Bigot at Ipswich,® the sheriff of Berkshire at 
Reading,® and the sheriff of Northamptonshire at his county town.’ 
It was natural that the sheriff, who had so much to do, should set 
the borough for which he was responsible to farm, and probably 
this happened oftener than Domesday records. A single farmer 
was perhaps the rule at present, as at Canterbury and Rochester, 
but the line of future progress was indicated by the arrangement 
at Northampton, where the burgesses charged themselves with 
the payment to the sheriff of a fixed sum for the issues of their 
borough, which, it is added, formed part of his (county) farm.® 
at Stafford, where, however, the king gave half of his own share instead, perhaps to 
preclude a claim to the earldom (ibid., p. 246); and possibly at Leicester, where Hugh 
de Grantmesnil was perhaps sheriff and castellan. He is said to have received the 
municipatus of L. from William, and his son Ivo is described as ‘ municeps, vicecomes, et 
firmarius regis ’ (Orderic Vitalis, Hist. Eccl. ii. 222; iv. 169). A third of the custom of the 
king’s burgesses at Barnstaple was given to Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances (D. B. i. 100). 

1 e.g. ‘quando Haimo uicecomes recepit (Canterbury) ’, D. B. i. 2. 

® See infra, p. 324. 

* Ellis, Introduction to Domesday Book, ii. 446. By the date of the inquest (1096- 
1101) its render had been increased to £46. 

is. 5 Ibid. ii. 290 b. Tbid. i. 58. 

* Ibid. i. 219. Besides the farm, £7 were paid to the Countess Judith, widow of 
Earl Waltheof. This was perhaps the third penny of the borough. 

§ Perhaps, with Mr. Eyton (Somerset Domesday, p. 50), we should place Bath by 
the side of Northampton as a borough farmed by its burgesses. Domesday Book, it 
is true, merely states that the borough rendered the farm, and the mint £5 in addition, 


but the Exon Domesday (D. B. iv. 106) says: ‘ Besides this £60 and mark of gold, the 
burgesses render 100s. from the mint ’. 
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The sheriff had power to increase or reduce the sum raised 
from a borough. In the first days after the Conquest the render 
of Winchcombe with its hundred had been fixed at £20 per annum. 
Sheriff Durand (c. 1083-96) put on £5 and Roger d’Ivri a further £3.1 
Roger Bigot, sheriff of Suffolk and keeper of the borough, gave the 
issues of Ipswich at farm for £40 at Michaelmas. ‘ Afterwards 
(continues the record) he could not have the rent (censwm) and 
pardoned 60s. of it. Now (1086) it renders £37.’ ? Some boroughs 
now give substantial money gifts to the sheriff, a practice of which 
there is no earlier mention.* 

In the short period of fifteen years which had elapsed since the 
completion of the Conquest, the reorganization of local administra- 
tion had not been completed in every detail. Domesday clearly 
reflects a stage of transition. The earl’s third part was now indeed 
in the hands of the Crown and accounted for by the sheriff, but it 
was by no means always consolidated with the king’s part as it 
was at Worcester. In a considerable number of cases, it was still 
attached to forfeited comital manors. The third penny of Bath 
was not even accounted for by the sheriff of Somerset, but by 
Edward of Salisbury, the sheriff of Wiltshire,* perhaps, as already 
conjectured, because included in the farm of some manor in that 
county. In many boroughs the division between king and earl 
still appears as the existing arrangement, though there was no 
earl, whether from the traditionalism which recorded Queen Edith 
as lady of Exeter twelve years after her death or in view of a 
possible revival of the earldom with the third penny, but without 
administrative powers. 

There were exceptions to the rule that the royal boroughs 
passed into the undivided control of the sheriff, for absolute uni- 
formity in this respect never became the policy of the Norman 
kings. The farming of Gloucester by William fitz Osbern, earl 
of Hereford (d. 1071), was doubtless a temporary expedient of the 
Conqueror’s early years, but more permanent reasons of national 
defence dictated the committal of Dover to Bishop Odo of Bayeux, 
quasi-palatine earl of Kent and constable of its all-important 
castle. As earl the third penny of the borough went to him. It 
was probably because he was in prison in 1086 that the town was 
then farmed by the (king’s) reeve.> Odo’s predecessor, Earl God- 
wine, may have farmed the town, for the same reasons. It is less 
obvious, though here again a pre-Conquest arrangement may have 


1 D. B.i. 162 b. Cf. Ellis, Introd. to Domesday, ii. 446-7. 

2 D. B. ii. 290 b. For an explanation of Roger’s keepership see infra, p. 332. 

® De gersuma in D. B., de rogatu in Ellis, op. cit. Ranging from 12s. (Winchcombe) 
to £5 10s. (Canterbury). The burgesses of Yarmouth recorded that their gersuma was 
given freely and out of friendship. It is doubtful whether these payments were ever 
premiums for the farm. - 

* D. B. i. 64 b, 87. 5 Ibid. i. 1. 
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been continued, why two of the Wiltshire boroughs, Wilton and 
Malmesbury (king’s share), should have been withheld from the 
sheriff, who accounted for the third penny of the latter. Wilton 
was received ad custodiendum by Hervey de Wilton, a king’s 
serjeant and small tenant-in-chief,! Malmesbury was farmed by 
Walter Hosed (Hosatus), a tenant of religious houses in Somerset.” 
In the next century a borough (or manor) was said to be in custody 
when it was not at farm, the custos being responsible for all receipts 
and usually receiving a salary. There is no difficulty in assuming 
that this was the arrangement at Wilton, but the statement that 
Roger Bigot (the sheriff of Suffolk) had Ipswich in custody seems 
to be contradicted by the subsequent record that he had let the 
town at farm. The explanation will perhaps be found in the 
Domesday division of the Suffolk Terra Regis, to which the descrip- 
tion of Ipswich is attached, between Roger and others, apparently 
as the result of Earl Ralph’s forfeiture, each section being headed 
‘quod servat (custodit) Rogerus (Godricus, &c.)’. If so, servare 
(custodire) may have been used in a special sense. 

While the royal revenue from many boroughs was increased 
after the Conquest by the confiscation of the earl’s third penny, it 
was further augmented by a general raising of the total renders. 
A comparison of the figures for 1066 and 1086 (where both are 
given by the Domesday compilers) in the table at p. 360 shows 
that in only two cases (Huntingdon and Malmesbury) was the 
Edwardian assessment retained without change (and at Hunt- 
ingdon this was really an increase owing to loss of revenue from 
houses and mint), that in about a dozen instances the incre- 
ment was slight or at least less than 100 per cent., but that 
double, treble, and even higher figures were equally common. The 
farmer of Rochester actually paid eight times the value of the 
borough twenty years before, but it was noted that his farm was 
double the real value in 1086. This is an extreme case, but Col- 
chester’s assessment was more than five times that of 1066, those 
of Lincoln and Hereford over three times as much, and that of 
Norwich only slightly less. Nor does this comparison disclose 
the whole of the extra burden borne by some boroughs; for it 
does not include the heavy gersuma exacted by certain sheriffs nor 
the revenue from the local mints which seems usually to be com- 
prised in the Edwardian figures. Mesne lords were not slow to 
follow the royal example. The archbishop of Canterbury, for 
instance, was receiving from the farmer of Sandwich more than 
three times what it had paid to King Edward before he gave it to 
Holy Trinity and in addition 40,000 herrings.* 


1 D. B.i. 64 b, 74 b. 


* Ibid. i. 64b; Eyton, Somerset Domesday, i. 119; ii. 18, 17, 25. 
*D. 8.1.3. 
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These increases are the more impressive because of the great 
destruction of houses in many boroughs by war, rebellion, and 
castle-building. Probably the pre-Conquest assessments were 
traditional and too low. A good deal must also be allowed for the 
stimulation of trade and industry by the new masters of the 
country. Indications are not wanting in Domesday, however, 
that protests were occasionally raised against the sums exacted 
as excessive. At Wallingford,) Chichester,? and Guildford, as 
well as at Rochester,’ the farms or renders are stated to have been 
higher than the true value. The case of Ipswich quoted above in 
a different connexion,® where the sheriff had to lower the amount 
he demanded for the farm, because no one would give it, is signifi- 
cant. The fact that the reduction was only £3 in £40 seems to 
show that the sheep were being pretty closely shorn. 

Stafford was the only borough which was rendering less to the 
king in 1086 than in 1066, but it had evidently suffered severely in 
the last rebellion of Earl Eadwine and many houses were lying 
waste. 

The values of boroughs when first taken over by the Normans 
are too rarely given to generalize from, but it is worth noting that 
only in one instance is the figure higher than that of 1086. What 
led to the reduction of the render of Maldon’ by one-third to little 
more than the Edwardian figure we do not know. 

Of the borough renders T.R.E., the only one that is distinctly 
said to have been de firma as a whole is that of Winchcombe,® but 
the census mentioned at Hereford and Wallingford may have been 
a farm, and even where the whole was not farmed the details of the 
Huntingdon render have made it clear to us that the unfixed part 
of the borough issues, the tolls and forfeitures, might be, and pro- 
bably usually was, let to farm and known as the firma burgi. It 
is not necessary to suppose, however, that when Domesday speaks 
only of a ‘ render ’ there was not an inclusive farm behind it. The 
Norman administrative changes certainly favoured such farms, 
yet in the Domesday statistics for 1086 a farm is only definitely 
mentioned in some half a dozen cases. ‘Reddebat’ may sometimes, 
perhaps often, be short for ‘reddebat in firma’. Some confirma- 
tion of this conjecture is probably to be found in the disappearance 
of many of the payments in kind of twenty years before. At 
Norwich, for instance, no more is heard of the six sextaries of honey 
and the bear and six dogs for the bear of 1066.9 Unless they were 
exchanged for the hawk of 1086, their value must be included in 

Ibid. i. 56. Ibid., p. 23. Ibid., p. 30. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 5 p. 331. * D. B. i. 246. 


” Ibid. ii.6. The figures are 1066, £13 2s.; ‘ quando Petrus (de Valognes) recepit ’, 
£24; 1086, £16. 


* Ibid. i. 162 b. The king’s two-thirds at Malmesbury were farmed. 
Ibid. ii. 117 f. 
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the largely increased money render. Gloucester is an even better 
case, for here there was nothing but money in 1086 to represent 
the honey and iron of King Edward’s day. 

Among minor points of interest in these borough renders is 
the appearance, even before the Conquest, of payments that antici- 
pate those elemosynae constitutae which figure so prominently in 
the sheriffs’ farms in the Pipe Rolls. Small sums were being paid 
in 1066 by Norwich ? and Ipswich * ‘ ad prebendarios ’. 

The amounts of the borough farms or renders in 1086 can only 
be used as an index of the relative size and wealth of English 
towns at that date with a warning that the royal demesne, from 
which the item of rents came, was a variable quantity and that, 
though the number of burgesses or inhabited houses seems at 
times to show a rough correspondence with the renders, it is sub- 
ject to startling exceptions. Unfortunately London, Winchester, 
and Southampton are omitted from Domesday, but the farm of 
London is known from later sources to have been £300 in the time 
of the Conqueror. Next come York and Lincoln with £100 each. 
The figure at Norwich was £90, but payments to the sheriff, &c., 
brought it up to much the same amount. Colchester paid nearly 
£83, besides £4 and a land hawk to the sheriff. Chester and Thet- 
ford were charged with £76 apiece, Gloucester, Hereford, and Oxford 
with £60, and Wallingford ought to have been according to the 
jurors, though she rendered £80. 

The boroughs with the lowest renders were Stafford (£7), 
Pevensey (£5 19s.), Reading (£5), and Barnstaple (£3). It is noted 
that the farmer at Reading was losing 17s.° 


3. The Firma Burgi and the Commune, 1086-1154 


But for the accidental preservation of the Pipe Roll of 1130,° 
the seventy years which followed the great survey would be an 
almost barren period in the history of the borough farms. It is 
true that the age of royal charters to boroughs begins with the 
reign of Henry I, but, with the notable exception of the great 
charter to London, his grants did not touch the financial relations 
of the towns to the Crown. 

As regards these, the reign of William Rufus is a blank, except 
in so far as further mediatization of boroughs diminished the 
royal revenue from this source. Rufus gave Bath, which had 
escheated to the Crown after Queen Edith’s death, to the bishop of 
Wells,’ and it was he apparently who rewarded the loyalty of 


D. B.i. 162. Tbid. ii. 117 b. Ibid., p. 290 b. 

* Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 352. 5 D. B. i. 58. 

* It seems to have been mistaken for the roll of 1 Hen. Il. See Stevenson’s preface 
to the earlier roll, p. vi. 

7 Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, no. 326. 
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Henry of Newburgh and Simon of Senlis with the earldoms of 
Warwick and Northampton and the lordship of those towns.! 
Simon as the son-in-law of Waltheof had a hereditary claim to the 
earldom, though not to the town. One of his charters to his priory 
of St. Andrew is addressed to his prefect of Northampton and all 
his men dwelling there, exempting the monks’ land ‘ ab omnibus 
consuetudinibus que ad burgum pertinent, a geldo scilicet (MS. set) 
et a gilda et ab omnibus aliis de quibus eos quietare possumus ’.* 
There is some evidence that Henry I granted the earldom of 
Northampton as well as that of Huntingdom to David of Scotland, 
the husband of Simon’s widow, but he kept the lordship of the 
town in his own hands and it was being farmed from the Crown 
in 1130. Colchester was given by Henry with all its customs to 
Eudes the Sewer in 1101, but escheated on his death in 1120 and 
was not granted out again.* On the other hand, it was under 
Henry I that the count of Meulan, elder brother of the earl of 
Warwick, acquired the lordship of Leicester, which he transmitted 
to the earls of Leicester, his descendants, and Henry gave Reading 
to his new abbey there.* 

In the first extant Pipe Roll then, in 1130, the ancient issues 
of Bath, Warwick, Reading, and Leicester, along with those of 
Chester, were not included, because they were in the hands of 
subjects. Against this, however, was to be set the escheat of 
Shrewsbury by the rebellion of Earl Robert in 1102 and the 
vacancy of the bishopric of Durham, during which the city was in 
the hands of the Crown. 

Of the boroughs which remained chargeable to the king, the 
greater number would not have appeared by name in the roll, 
since their issues were incorporated in the county iarms, were it 
not that gild fines, penalties in pleas of the Crown, and the borough 
aid were extra firmas. Except in the methods of dealing with the 
problem of a depreciated currency, the transitional features 
observable in 1086 have disappeared and the local system of 
administration disclosed by the roll differs in no essential respect 
from that which lies behind the early Pipe Rolls of Henry II. 

Eight boroughs were at this date farmed separately from their 
counties, and, with the exception of London and Lincoln,°* six of 


' It has been doubted whether Simon received the earldom before Henry I’s time 
(Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 296), but he attests two charters of the previous 
reign as earl (ibid. no. 315 and Cott. MSS., Vesp. E. xvi, f. 4) and was already earl at 
Henry’s coronation. 

* MS. Cott. Vesp. E. xvii, f.5 b. I owe this reference to Professor Stenton. 

* Farrer, Itinerary of Henry I, no. 32. 

* Mon. Angl. iv. 40. 

5 Red Book of Exchequer, ii. 657 ; Ballard, British Borough Charters, i. 221 ‘the date 
must be 1154 or 1155, for the farm was raised from £140 blanch to £180 tale at Michael- 
mas 1155. Unless we suppose that the latter was ‘ the farm.customary in the time of 
King Henry my grandfather ’ and had been reduced by Stephen). 
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these ! are the only towns the amount of whose farms in 1130 is 
known. Malmesbury and Dover certainly, and probably Canter- 
bury and Wallingford, had had this status in 1086. Colchester 
and Northampton were escheats. Dover and Canterbury were 
farmed by the sheriff of Kent, Malmesbury by the (royal) reeve 
of the town, and the others by local barons, Brian fitz Count, the 
king’s Breton protégé at Wallingford,? Robert Revell at Northamp- 
ton, and Hamon de St. Clare at Colchester. Since the sheriffs of 
Essex and Northamptonshire received no allowance for the loss 
of these borough farms, as they would have done in Henry II’s 
time, we may perhaps infer that their county farms had been 
adjusted to meet the loss and that the amounts of farms in general 
were not yet so fixed as they afterwards became. Of the six 
borough farms with which we are dealing, only two, so far as we 
know, those of Colchester (£40 blanch) and Northampton (£100 
by tale), remained exactly the same under Henry II. The Col- 
chester farm of 1130 was just about half its render in 1086, but 
that of Northampton, on the other hand, showed a remarkable 
increase, being more than three times what the burgesses had paid 
to the sheriff in 1086. Was this the result of Simon de Senlis’s 
régime ? The other farms show similar variations in both direc- 
tions. That of Canterbury had been reduced by almost exactly 
50 per cent., from £54 to £27 8s. 10d.; Wallingford’s from the 
oppressive £80 of 1086 to £9 less than the £60 which had been 
given as its true value at that date. On the other hand, Malmes- 
bury’sfarm hadrisen from £14 to £20, Dover’s from £54 to £90 9s. 9d., 
and London’s (with Middlesex) from £300 to £525 0s. 10}d.3. In 
the last case only were there really serious arrears when the account 
was closed at Michaelmas 1130. The four sheriffs were left owing 
more than £310. It is not surprising that they were ready to pay 
a considerable sum to be relieved of their onerous office, but they 
do not seem to have succeeded. Their heavy debt may very 
well have been one of the reasons which induced Henry not long 
after to issue his famous charter granting the farm to the citizens 
in perpetuity at the earlier and more equitable figure. This in- 
volved the concession of the right to elect the sheriffs, who were 
the actual farmers and who had hitherto been appointed by the 
king. Already in 1130 the Londoners had proffered 100 marks 
for this right and had paid nearly half of that sum, but the small- 


1 Owing to mutilation of the roll, the farms of Winchester and Southampton are 
not known. 

* His court influence is seen in the cancelling of three years’ arrears of borough aid 
(£45) ‘ on account of the poverty of the burgesses ’ (Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 139). 

° In this comparison I have not taken into account any differences in the mode of 
computation. That is hardly possible at this period, except for blanch and tale pay- 
ments, and in any case would not disturb the general impression. 

* P. R. 31 Hen. I, p. 149. 
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ness of the fine suggests that they were only paying for a temporary 
possession of the farm.? 

The acquisition by the citizens of the right to pay their own 
farm into the exchequer, with the other privileges conferred by 
Henry’s charter, although the right was in a few years lost again for 
half a century, forms the first great landmark in the development 
of self-government in the English boroughs. They were not, how- 
ever, the first in the field, for the roll of 1130 records that the men 
of Lincoln proffered 200 marks of silver and four of gold ‘ that they 
might hold the city of the king in chief’ (in capite).2_ They had 
the additional stimulus that the sheriff farmers were not citizens 
as at London but external officials. It is not certain that they 
secured a grant of the farm in fee (feodi firma) or, in looser modern 
phrase, perpetual lease, but comparison of the sum they offered 
with the London one makes it not impossible. If they did, Lincoln 
can claim to have been the first borough to obtain such a grant. 
However this may be, she was certainly more fortunate than 
London in retaining her privilege, whether it was granted to them 
and their heirs or only to themselves. Stephen and Matilda in 
their rival bids for the support of Geoffrey de Mandeville ignored 
Henry’s charter to London and regranted its sheriffdom to him as 
it had been held by his father and grandfather. The only consola- 
tion of the Londoners was that the traditional farm of £300 was 
thereby confirmed. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, would seem to have continued to 
farm her own revenues, for at Michaelmas 1155 Aubrey, its reeve, 
accounted for a whole year’s farm, £140, including the last weeks 
of Stephen’s reign, the amount being credited to the sheriff in the 
county farm.* 

The proffers of London and Lincoln for their farms in 1130 
are the first signs that-the leading English boroughs at least were 
no longer content to remain mere reservoirs of revenue of which 
royal officials were the conduits, but had so far developed a com- 
munal spirit as to aim at collecting the borough issues themselves, 
putting an end to intermediate profits and extortions and getting 
rid of distasteful interference. They aspired, in fact, to secure 
the emancipation of the borough from the shire in finance as well 
as in justice. That Henry I was prepared to go some way in 
satisfying this ambition is shown by his acceptance of their proffers 
and by his subsequent charter to London, which not only allowed 
the citizens to farm the city and the small county in which it lay, 
at a greatly reduced rate, but placed them in a more favourable 
position than the citizens of Lincoln in the power to elect the 
justiciar who tried the pleas of the Crown arising in the city. 

[bid., p. 148. 2 Ibid., p. 
Red Book of Excheq. ii. 657. 
VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXVII. 
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These concessions may not have been entirely induced by the 
sums which the boroughs were ready to pay for the privilege and 
by his desire to secure their support for his settlement of the 
succession to the Crown. His other town charters show him 
favourable to their liberties, and if he kept a strict control on the 
formation of craft gilds, he was probably meeting the wishes of 
the governing class in the boroughs. He had shown his confidence 
in the higher business qualities of townsmen by letting the farm 
of the silver mine of Alston to the burgesses of Carlisle. As a 
statesman, he may have thought that the best way to exclude the 
violence of the communal movement on the other side of the 
Channel was to remedy grievances, bring the towns into more 
direct relations with the Crown, and satisfy reasonable aspirations. 
Even the less liberal policy of the French kings was successful in 
excluding the commune, essentially an uprising against mesne 
lords of towns, from the cities of the royal domain. In England, 
where mesne towns were rare and recently mediatized, and where 
the royal power was normally much stronger than in France and 
still more than in the Empire, the influence of the continental 
movement never became really disturbing save at times of political 
crisis. 

The phrasing of Henry I’s grants to Lincoln and London, 
especially that to Lincoln as it is to be inferred from the Pipe Roll 
entry, suggests at first sight a close parallelism to the French com- 
mune as defined by Luchaire, a seigneurie collective populaire. 
Formally, indeed, the English grants are in stricter feudal shape 
than the French, for while Henry conceded to the citizens of 
Lincoln to hold their city in chief of the Crown and to those of 
London and their heirs to have Middlesex [and London] of himself 
and his heirs, the communal charters merely grant the right to 
have a commune without any such security for permanence as at 
London, and defining its relation to the lord only by specific 
clauses similar to those in charters granted by Anglo-Norman 
lords to new boroughs in England and often containing severe 
restrictions on the independence of the commune. Henry’s grants 
are, so far as we know, made without express restrictions, and his 
concessions, like the communal grants, allowed the election of muni- 
cipal officers by the citizens, though by making royal officers 
elective, not by allowing the creation of new popular officials. 
The burgesses of English royal boroughs already enjoyed the 
elementary rights which the communes were formed to secure, free- 
dom of person and protection of their possessions against the 
arbitrary power of feudal lords and officials, with a court for all 
but the most serious cases arising within the boundaries of the 
town. It might seem that when they had obtained a lease of 
1 P, R.31 Hen. I, p. 142. 
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their farm, they had nothing to envy the continental commune.! 
Yet we shall find London and at least one other town which 
occupied this privileged position attempting to set up a commune, 
and in the case of London perhaps for a moment succeeding. 

What did the greatest English boroughs lack which continental 
communes possessed ? In the first place, it must be remembered 
that a strong monarchy, which drew a large part of its revenue 
from this source, kept them normally under strict control. Even 
in France, as we have seen, the French kings, while usually favour- 
ing the communal movement in towns belonging to other lords, 
did not allow communes in the more important cities of their own 
domain. Neither Paris nor Orleans, for instance, ever attained 
the communal status. 

Maitland has warned us that the privilege conferred by a lease 
of its farm to a town was not so wide as the terms of some grants 
might suggest. The retention by the Crown of direct relations 
with its tenants in the boroughs and of its property in their un- 
occupied spaces shows that what the burgesses were enfeoffed with 
was not a mesne tenancy of the town. His conclusion that the 
grant of a town in farm to its burgesses was merely a grant of 
the sheriff’s bailiwick in the town is borne out by the terms of 
Henry II’s charter to Cambridge in 1185. The borough reeve 
or bailiff, though elected by the burgesses, when they became 
responsible for the farm, to represent them in the collection and 
payment thereof, remained in some sense a royal officer. 

The continental commune, though its status was one of vas- 
salage in place of previous subjection, does not itself seem to have 
obtained a mesne tenancy of the soil of the town. The rights of 
the lord over his tenants, though severely abridged and regularized, 
were carefully guarded. Nevertheless, the communal movement 
had inevitably a powerful attraction for the more restless and 
ambitious elements in English boroughs. (1) Inits early and most 
striking phase it was a revolutionary movement, and where it 
triumphed, its success was primarily due to a sworn confederacy 
of the citizens, though it was favoured by the quarrels of feudal 
lords and the self-interested sympathy of the king at Paris. 
(2) Between a self-governing community of this type created de 
novoand the slowly developing communitas of the English borough, 


1 There seems no evidence of French communes obtaining farming leases until the 
grants of Philip Augustus to Pontoise, Poissy, Mantes, and Chaumont (Hegel, Stddte 
und Gilden der Germanischen Vélker, ii. 68). It is possibly significant that these were 
all in or adjoining the French Vexin, on the Norman border. 

* Hist. of English Law, i. 650 f. 

’ *Sciatis me tradidisse ad firmam burgensibus meis de Cantebruge villam meam 
de Cantebruge, tenendam de me in capite per eandem firmam quam vicecomites mihi 
reddere solebant, et ut ipsi inde ad scaccarium meum respondeant ’ (Stubbs, Select 
Charters, ed. Davis, p. 196). This was a terminable lease, not a grant in fee farm. 
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comparison doubtless seemed all in favour of the ‘commune’. It 
had the strongest bond of union, cemented by oath and sanctioned 
by charter. While the borough was painfully adapting an organiza- 
tion mainly judicial to growing administrative needs, the com- 
munal charter provided a council for both purposes.! Instead of 
a municipal head who even in rarely favoured towns was, though 
elective, still practically an officer of the royal lord and in the rest 
was subordinate to the royal sheriff, the commune chose a mayor 
whose obligations were to it alone.? It is not surprising that these 
features should have made a strong appeal to discontented or 
aspiring burgesses in England who did not know how seldom the 
full ideal of communal independence was realized, how many 
compromises had to be made, and what poor security for per- 
manence the strongest commune possessed. 

We have suggested that. Henry I’s concessions to Lincoln and 
London may have been in part dictated by a statesmanlike policy 
of keeping the influence of the communal idea within bounds, but 
it is no more than a suggestion. The anarchy of Stephen’s reign 
was much more favourable to the spread of the contagion, especially 
in London, which was fully alive to the importance of its support 
in the succession strife. Dr. Round has noted the likeness of the 
pactio .. . mutuo juramento between Stephen and the city in 1135 
and the bilateral oaths of the French communes and their lords. 
He is inclined to see a definite adoption of French precedent in the 
communio quam vocant Londoniarum which in 1141 sent to the 
Empress Matilda to pray for the king’s release, and into which 
barons of the realm had been received, a well-known practice of 
foreign communes. The parallel of sworn ‘ conspiratio ’ is exact 
enough, but as there is no mention of municipal liberties demanded, 
its only object may have been the expulsion of the empress,* and 
in any case it was short-lived. As we have seen, even the conces- 
sions of Henry I were sacrificed to Stephen’s need of the support 
of Geoffrey de Mandeville. After Geoffrey’s desertion to the 
empress, who confirmed Stephen’s grant, he still kept a garrisun 
in the Tower. Its surrender in 1143 left it open to the king either 
to revert to the commune if there had been a communal constitu- 
tion or to Henry I’s constitution, but unfortunately we have no 
hint as to how London was governed in the last decade of the 
reign. 


1 For the distinction of consules or consultores, usually twelve in number, from or 
among the scabini see K. Hegel, Staidte und Gilden der Germanischen Vélker, passim. 
A possible approach to such a body in London under Rufus is the ‘ 12 meliores cives’ 
who were employed to repress civic disturbances (ante, xvii. 730 n.). 

* Later this was not always so. The burgesses of La Rochelle used to present three 
of the more discreet and better burgesses to King John for him to elect one of them as 
mayor (Rot, Litt. Claus., p. 535). ; 

® Petit-Dutaillis, Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. 95. 
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4. Revocable Grants of Firma Burgi ; attempted 
Communes, 1154-1191 


From the very beginning of his reign, Henry II repressed the 
more ambitious aspirations of the burgess class in the English 
towns. He might grant or confirm ‘ communes ’ in his domains 
in France, where the movement had been brought under control by 
politic lords and their concessions did not go much beyond what 
the English borough enjoyed by custom or charter, but in England 
the name was still the war-cry of extremists, and we may see a sub- 
stantial truth in Richard of Devizes’ often-quoted remark on John’s 
commune of London, that his father would not have permitted it 
for a thousand thousands of silver marks. Henry, indeed, showed 
himself less liberal than his grandfather. While continuing and 
cautiously extending the elder Henry’s policy of leasing the firma 
burgt to the burgesses, he never made or confirmed such a grant 
in fee, reserving in every case the power of revoking it at will. In 
most cases, too, these concessions were obviously prompted by the 
initial fines and the additions to the farms which were obtained 
from the burgesses as the price of the privilege.! 

Both aspects of his policy are perhaps illustrated by his treat- 
ment of Lincoln. If Henry I’s grant to its citizens had been in 
fee farm, it was superseded by a charter, which must belong to 
the early days of his grandson’s reign, simply delivering the city 
to them at the farm it had paid in the time of the first Henry.* 
Accordingly at Michaelmas 1155 their reeve accounted at the 
exchequer for £140 (blanch) de firma, the exact amount for which 
the sheriff of Lincolnshire received allowance in his account.* But 
by the next account the amount of their farm had been raised to 
£180 by tale (£171 blanch), at which it remained. Their uncertain 
tenure of it wasemphasized when, two years later, it was transferred 
to the (new) sheriff, for no apparent reason, as it was not in 
arrears.> The new arrangement was perhaps not regarded as more 
than temporary, for although the £180 was lumped with the farm 
of the county, it is shown to have been looked upon as really 
separate (though in the same hands) by the heading de nova firma 
Comitatus et de firma Civitatis Lincol’ and by the retention of the 
sheriff’s old allowance of £140. This was an awkward bit of book- 
keeping, and in 1162 his account for the city was rendered separ- 
ately.6 Next year the farm was restored to the citizens, for William 
de Paris and Ailwin Net, who accounted at Michaelmas 1164,’ 


1 Henry usually avoided mediatizing boroughs, as that meant loss of revenue, but 
he granted Stamford to Richard de Humez, his constable for Normandy. 

* Ballard, British Borough Charters, i. 221. 

° Red Book of Exchequer, ii. 656-7. 

‘ P. R.2 Hen. Il, p. 28. 5 Ibid. 4 Hen. II, p. 136. 

® Ibid. 8 Hen. II, p. 20. 7 Ibid. 10 Hen. II, p. 23. 
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were the reeves of the city and not in this case likely to be farming 
it on their own account. The reeves continue to account to the 
end of the reign, and their representative position is sufficiently 
proved by the appearance of the citizens in their own name as 
accountants in 2 Richard I.1 

London could not expect from Henry even the modest degree 
of favour that fell to Lincoln, for while that city had never come 
into personal conflict with his mother, London had ignominiously 
expelled her and ruined her cause. Henry’s charter confirming 
that of his grandfather, granted apparently in 1155, omitted its 
most prized concessions, the fee farm and its low figure of £300, 
as well as the election of sheriffs and justices.2 Butas even Stephen, 
in part of his reign at any rate, had ignored these concessions, their 
omission was not so marked a rebuff as it would otherwise have 
been. If election of sheriffs had been resumed in Stephen’s later 
years, it now certainly ceased, and throughout the reign of his 
successor London had less control over its financial officers than 
Shrewsbury or Bridgnorth. 

This grievance would have been less galling, had it not been 
accompanied by a return to the heavy farm in force before the 
charter of Henry I. Owing to the unfortunate loss of the Pipe 
Roll for the first year of Henry II, we cannot be sure that Stephen 
was not responsible, in whole or part, for this reversion, after the 
death of Geoffrey de Mandeville. His indebtedness to the Londoners 
may seem to render this unlikely, but on the other hand the full 
farm of his successor’s reign which was already exacted in his 
second year was a composite figure, due apparently to a slight 
raising of a rounder figure at some earlier date. 

From Christmas 1155, the London accounts for the reign are 
complete, except for the fifth year. By disclosing the amount 
of the farm and the details of the sheriffs’ payments for a long 
series of years they would seem to make possible an estimate of 
the equity or otherwise of a farm which during the greater part 
of the reign was more than two and a half times higher than that 
of Southampton, the wealthiest city after London. In the hope of 
some light on this point, we have made a detailed examination 
of the Pipe Roll figures. The results of such an examination cannot 
be explained clearly without a preliminary word or two on the 
form of the sheriff’s account. As is well known, the amount of the 
farm, being well known to the officials of the exchequer, is not 
usually stated on the rolls, but is easily ascertained by adding the 
payments with which the sheriffs were credited to thejr debt on 
the year.* In point of fact, however, owing to a temporary change 

1 P. R. 2 Ric. I, p. 76. * Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 368. 


* Though in the case of farms which were paid partly in the depreciated currency 
of the time and partly in a money of account that allowed for this depreciation 
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in the system of account between 1169 and 1173, the actual figure 
of the farm is for that period given upon the rolls. On two occa- 
sions, as will be seen later, this figure was slightly reduced for 
a particular year. Against it in the rolls the sheriffs are credited 
with (1) cash paid by them into the Treasury, (2) allowances for 
sums expended by them in the financial year on the king’s behalf, 
by custom or by his writs or those of his deputies. Cash payments, 
however, were only made in seventeen of the thirty-two years of 
the reign for which we have coniplete accounts. The allowances, 
technically known as the issue (exitus), i. e. disbursements, of the 
farm, were the permanent item in the sheriffs’ credits. In three 
years only did these credits exactly balance the farm or give the 
sheriffs a slight surplus.! For the rest, a larger or smaller debt was 
carried over from every Michaelmas audit. 

The number of sheriffs was normally two, but once (in 1176-7) 
only one, and for considerable periods three or four. As they were 
each personally responsible for an equal share of the arrears of the 
farm,” their multiplication facilitated the collection of outstanding 
debt. There is one apparent exception to this liability when the 
new sheriffs of 1162-3 paid the arrears of their predecessors for the 
two preceding years, amounting to over £250.5 This may have 
been by private arrangement. 

The first extant account, that of Michaelmas 1156,‘ is only for 
nine months, but assuming that the farm was wholly payable in 
blanched money and reducing the allowances which were always 
expressed by tale (i.e. in current coin) to blanch by the exchequer 
method of deducting a shilling in each pound, we discover that 
the sheriffs accounted for £390 13s. 6d. blanch or at the rate of 
£520 18s. per annum. Similar treatment of all the other farming 
accounts of the reign but two produces the same total.’ County 
farms payable entirely in blanched money were rarely round sums, 
and it is not until Michaelmas 1160 that we get the least hint that 
the farm of London and Middlesex was in part paid in current 
coin. In that account the sheriffs’ debt, much the highest so far, 
is divided into £364 1ls. 7d. blanch and £22 by tale. The dis- 
tinction is clearly connected with the simultaneous reduction of 
the farm for the following year, the last of these sheriffs, to £500 
(‘ blanched ’ money), the two elements cannot be isolated, unless they are kept apart 


in the account. The total must be calculated in one or other of the two modes of com- 
putation. 

1 1162-3, 1164-5, 1176-7. In three other cases, new sheriffs entering office during 
the financial year had no debt at the end of their first quarter or half-year. 

* The widow of one was charged with the balance of his arrears. 

* P. R. 9 Hen. II, pp. 71-2. * Ibid. 2 Hen. II, p. 13. 

5 In a few years, the sum does not come out exactly, the variations ranging from 
3d. up to £2 17s. but these are evidently due to mistakes of the scribe or printer or to 
errors in the writer’s arithmetic. 

* P. R. 6 Hen. II, p. 13. 
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blanch,! for by the exchequer system £22 by tale was blanched to 
£20 18s. It seems a probable inference that at some earlier date, 
perhaps down to 1156, the farm had been exactly £500 blanch and 
that the £22 by tale was an increment. When the debt of 1160 
was paid in the follov.ing year, only the larger blanch sum is de- 
scribed as ‘of the old farm’, which suggests that the tale payment 
was regardedas an appendageto, rather than an integral part of, the 
farm, an appendage which might, as in the present case, be dropped 
as a favour to overburdened sheriffs. No such favour was extended 
to the new sheriffs of 1161-2, but the fact that their cash payment 
was reckoned as £198 8s. 2d. blanch and £22 tale shows that the 
d-stinction between the two items of the farm was not a purely 
momentary one. Indeed a few years later, in 1166-7, the farm 
was again reduced to £500 blanch in favour of sheriffs whose debt 
was the next highest, though longo intervallo to that of 1160,? and 
while the full amount was exacted for the rest of the reign, the 
tale payment is from time to time stated on the rolls as a distinct 
and separable item in the farm.* 

If the motive which has been suggested for the reduction of the 
farm in 1160 and 1166 be the true one, the emergence of much 
heavier debts in the middle period of the reign may have made 
this very moderate relief too ludicrously inadequate to be resorted 
to again. The very sheriffs who obtained the relief in 1166-7 were 
charged the full amount in 1167-8, though they paid only a little 
over £3 of it in that year.* 

It would be hasty to conclude from such debts that the amount 
of the farm was in itself too heavy to be borne. On six occasions, 
as already mentioned, the whole sum was paid off within the year 
and in nearly as many cases the debt fell well below £100. Practi- 
cally the entire indebtedness of the sheriffs was also wiped out 
sooner or later, though only, no doubt, by multiplying them and 


1 P.R.7 Hen. Il, p. 18. * Ibid. 13 Hen. II, pp. 2-3. 

® In his valuable paper on ‘ The Sheriff's Farm ’, Mr. G. J. Turner correctly states 
the amount of farm for all the years he examined but one (Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
N.S., xii (1898), 145). The farm in 13 Hen. II was £500 only. Perhaps there is a 
misprint for 15 Hen. II. Dr. Round, though he did not work out the accounts, gives 
the correct amount of the farm for the years 1169-74, where it is stated in or 
directly deducible from them, but, apparently misled by a tale payment in sheriffs’ 
arrears, he speaks of the farm as £500 blanch ‘ plus a varying sum of about £20 “ numero” 
(i.e. tale)’, and as being ‘ between £520 and £530’ (Commune of London, 1899, pp. 229, 
233). Mr. Page ignores the £22 altogether (London, p. 106). Dr. Round’s conversion 
of the whole farm into £547 by tale (by adding a shilling in the pound on the £500 
blanch) is useful for comparison with the accounts of the keepers of 1174-6, which 
were not blanched, but has helped to,mislead Sir James Ramsay. Misunderstanding 
the remark that ‘ the exact amount of the high farm is first recorded in 1169’, Sir James 
refers to ‘ the £547 to which the farm had been raised in 1169 from the £300 at which 
it had been previously held ’ (Angevin Empire, p. 317). Apart from the post-dating 
of the rise in the farm by many years, the figures compared are not expressed in the 
same mode of computation. 
* P. R. 14 Hen. II, p. 2. 
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changing them frequently, thus leaving each free to work off his 
debt. A considerable part of the farm must have been neither more 
nor less than a fine on the sheriffs. Yet this perhaps need not have 
been the case, had the farm been the only financial burden im- 
posed upon the city. The oppressive auzilia and dona levied upon 
London as upon other boroughs,’ at fairly frequent intervals, 
seem sometimes to coincide significantly with a crisis in the collec- 
tion of the farm. Some light is perhaps thrown upon the incom- 
plete account of 1159 and the large debt of the next year by the 
payment of a donum of £1,043. It can hardly be mere coincidence 
either that 1168, when the farm practically remained unpaid, was 
also the year in which £537 was collected from the city towa.us 
the aide pur fille marier. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
aids of nearly £300 in 1165 and of £630 in 1177 do not seem to have 
interfered in the least with the payment of the farm. When the 
two sheriffs of 1168 went out of office at Easter 1169, they were 
required to account for their huge debt jointly with the half-year’s 
farm, instead of separately as heretofore,’ and the same arrange- 
ment was applied to their four successors, who held office until 
Christmas 1173. If it was hoped to secure any financial advantage 
thereby, the change of system was a disastrous failure, for the 
sheriffs accumulated a debt of nearly £950, about twice the average 
per annum for the period before 1168, and the Crown had to wait 
much longer for its money. The arrangement, however, was con- 
tinued under new sheriffs for eighteen months, until in June 1174 
two keepers (custodes) were appointed who, unlike the sheriffs, 
were not to answer for the farm, but only for its issue (exitus).* In 
other words, they accounted merely for the disbursements they 
made by the king’s order, paying no cash into the treasury and 
making no heavy debts. The actual Crown receipts from them 
were not very greatly less than those from the sheriffs of recent 
years, for the sum of roughly £200 blanch which the keepers 
accounted for in their one complete financial year, 1174-5, after 
deducting their expenses, did not fall much more than £30 below 
the total receipts of 1173 or more than £66 below the average of 
those of 1171 and 1172. But the Crown of course lost a great deal 
more than this, something like £320 per annum in all, because it 


1 See Karl Stephenson, The Aids of the English Boroughs, ante, xxxiv. 466-75. In 
his table (p. 469) Mr. Stephenson inserts among the London taxes a donum of 1,000 
marks in 7 Hen. II and an aid of the same amount in 8 Hen. II. That there was an aid 
in the latter year is certain, and it is quite likely to have been 1,000 marks, but the 
membrane of the Pipe Roll is imperfect and shows no total. Has Mr. Stephenson 
identified it with the ‘ old aid’ of 1,000 marks on the roll of the ninth year (p. 72) ? 
That is certainly the donum of 7 Hen. II (P. R. p. 18). 

2 P, R. 15 Hen. II, p. 169. 3 Ibid. 20 Hen. II, p. 9. 

* Ibid. 21 Hen. II, pp. 15-17. The keepers accounted in current money, but it 
is here blanched to facilitate comparison with the payments of years in which the city 
was at farm. 
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no longer collected the debts due from sheriff farmers as arrears 
of their farm. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Round is right in regarding 
this sacrifice as a measure of relief to the citizens.’ June 1174 was 
the critical point in the feudal revolt of 1173-4. An invading 
force from Flanders had just landed on the east coast. The city 
was raising a donum of 1,000 marks, supplemented by large con- 
tributions from three leading citizens, one of whom was William 
fitz Isabel, the most prominent sheriff of the reign. It was mani- 
festly in the king’s interest to show liberality at such a time. At 
the end of two years, however, the keepers were dismissed and the 
farming system was restored at the old high rate, but with some 
salutary improvements in the system. From Midsummer 1176 
until Easter 1187, except for the year 1178, William fitz Isabel was 
sheriff with a colleague for the three years following that, but for 
the greater part of the time alone. This bold departure from the 
policy of dividing the burden of the farm among as many as four 
sheriffs might seem risky, but on the whole it proved successful. 
Debt was kept down to more moderate figures by larger and more 
continuous cash payments, combined, in the earlier years at least, 
with larger royal drafts under the head of exitus. Fitz Isabel’s 
first year and a quarter were entirely free from debt, despite 
a heavy aid, and until 1183 the adverse balances never rose above 
£188. As in the early years of the reign, each debt account was 
kept separate and closed in the year following that in which it was 
incurred. And so, though fitz Isabel’s payments were unusually 
low in 1184, for no apparent reason, and in 1186, his last full year, 
probably because he had been amerced 1,000 marks for accepting 
weak pledges, he went out of office six months later, owing only 
£184 odd.? His successors had only a slightly larger debt at 
Henry II’s last Michaelmas audit. 

A review of the history of the London farm during the reign 
suggests that it was extortionate, but not crushing. It could be 
paid without great difficulty in two annual instalments over 
periods of years, but it was always liable to be disturbed by other 
burdens cast upon the city, and unless the sheriffs obtained some 
assistance from their wealthy fellow citizens, which is hardly likely, 
they must have paid a large part of the farm out of their own 
pockets. At the same time, too much stress ought not perhaps to 
be laid upon the debts of the sheriffs, owing to the peculiar form 
of their account. The only payments compulsory upon them in 
the current year were the royal drafts. These were normally for 
(1) fixed alms and wages, less than £50 in all, and (2) household 
and national expenses, which varied considerably according as the 
king was at home or abroad, at peace or at war, and so on, though 
* Commune of London, p. 232. 2 P, R. 33 Hen. Il, p. 39. 
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for the most part the range of variation was between about £200 
and about £320. There is little evidence of attempts to correct 
these variations by cash payments, for it must often have been 
the sheriff’s apparent interest to postpone as much of his indebted- 
ness as possible to the next year. William fitz Isabel’s steady cash 
payments in the later years of the reign showed sounder finance. 

It was always in the power of the Crown to draw more heavily 
upon the sheriffs, if it was wished to obtain a larger portion of the 
farm in the current year or to close a sheriff’s account. This was 
not infrequently done by ‘ attorning ’ to the farm part of the king’s 
debts to the financier William Cade in the early years of the reign, 
and afterwards, but more rarely and in lesser amounts, to the Jews. 
The most striking case occurred in 1163, when the sheriff paid 
nothing in cash and a debt of £266 7s. 3d. was declared after the 
issue of the farm had been allowed for, but was immediately wiped 
out by an order to pay the whole sum to Cade.’ Such heavy calls 
were, however, exceptional, and as a rule the sheriffs were allowed 
what advantage there might be in payment extended over two 
years. 

The farm of London and Middlesex included so slight a con- 
tribution from the county? that London really ranks with the 
boroughs, which were farmed apart from their counties by the 
sheriffs or other royal officials, and it will be convenient to deal 
with these here, more briefly, before returning to the grant of 
farms to burgess communities from which we digressed after dis- 
posing of the early case of Lincoln. Of the nine * towns which fall 
in the category in question for the whole or part of the reign of 
Henry II, five, Southampton, Winchester, Northampton, Dover, 
and Colchester, had already been separately farmed in his grand- 
father’s time; Orford, Grimsby, Scarborough, and Newbury were 
additions to the class. 

Southampton affords a striking contrast to London in the 
inability or unwillingness of most of its farmers to meet their full 
liabilities even after the original farm of £300 blanch had been 
reduced by a third. One of its early farmers in this reign was the 
sheriff of the county (1156—7),* another the, viscountess of Rouen 
(1157-63). When she resigned the farm, her debt amounted to 


1 Ibid. 9 Hen. II, p. 72. As the debt was in blanch money, it was converted to 
tale for the purpose of this payment, by the usual addition of a shilling in the pound, 
Cade receiving £279 13s. 8d. 

* When London was again in the hands of keepers in 1189-90, the county was 
farmed by John Bucuinte for £37 9s. 6d. (P. R. 2 Ric. I, p. 156; 3 Ric. I, p. 135). 

’ Not including two cases on the first Pipe Rolls of the reign which were relics of 
Stephen’s arrangements. Canterbury was held by William de Ypres down to Easter 
1157, the sheriff being allowed £29 blanch and £20 tale, Hertford was separately 
farmed for £12 by Stephen’s last sheriff, Henry of Essex, down to Easter 1155. The 
momentary instances at Yarmouth and Norwich are also not reckoned (see infra, p.350). 

* P. R.3 Hen. II, p. 107. 
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no less than £1,423 9s. 2d. blanch.! Two years later a part of it, 
the figure unfortunately not given, was made payable in the king’s 
chamber and the item disappears from the Pipe Rolls. The three 
reeves of the town who succeeded her for nearly four years were 
little more successful, retiring with arrears of over £530. They 
declined responsibility for them, calling the king to warrant that 
they had not held the town at farm,* and, however this may have 
been, the debt does not appear again on the rolls. Their conten- 
tion, no doubt, was that they had acted as custodes or keepers only. 
Coupled with the absence of any record of the acquisition of the 
farm by the burgesses, this leaves no doubt that the reeves acted 
as officers of the king, not of the town. 

With Richard de Limesey as reeve and farmer, the farm was 
reduced to £200 blanch.* Yet, after a little more than five years’ 
tenure, Limesey’s arrears amounted to over £457,5 and twenty 
years later he still owed nearly £400.6 Robert de St. Laurence, 
one of the three reeves who first took the farm, did better alone, 
and so did his wife Cecily, first as his deputy and afterwards on 
her own account. But Gervase de Hampton, who succeeded her 
in 1181, owed over £456 at the end of the reign, which he was 
allowed to wipe off in 1190 by a payment of 200 marks.? It is 
significant that in the hands of keepers for the first nine months 
of this year, the town yielded a revenue to the Crown equivalent 
to not more than £130 per annum.$ 

Winchester, which, unlike her neighbour, had been formerly 
in the corpus of the county, differed from her also in being farmed 
by the sheriff, except in 1155-7.9 The sheriff’s allowance in the 
county farm being £80 blanch and his farm of the city £142 12s. 4d. 
blanch, one motive at least for its separate farming is obvious. 
Richard fitz Turstin, who was removed from the sheriffwick in 
1170, left in debt on the city farm to an amount between £100 
and £200, but normally there were no heavy deficits. 

Of Northampton nothing need be said here, as its burgesses 
received a grant of the farm before the end of the reign, which is 
dealt with later. For a similar reason Grimsby is omitted here. 

Dover affords a rather remarkable instance of the persistence 
of a farm fixed before 1086. It had been higher in Henry I’s time, 
but from the beginning of his grandson’s reign its amount was 
£54 as in Domesday Book, and the shares of the king and the earl 


1 P.R.9 Hen. II, p. 56. * Ibid. 11 Hen. IT, p. 44. 

* Ibid. 13 Hen. II, p. 194. * Ibid. 14 Hen. II, p. 189. 

Ibid. 19 Hen. II, p. 53. 

° Ibid. 32 Hen. II, p. 180. The debt then disappears from the rolls. 

? Ibid. 2 Rich. I, p. 6. 

* From 1191 it was farmed again at the low figure of £106 13s. 4d., but this was 
afterwards raised once more to £200. 

® When it was farmed by Stigand, perhaps the reeve of the city. 
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were still formally discriminated, the latter belonging to the 
escheated fief of Bishop Odo of Bayeux. The only change was 
that the old king’s share, which in 1086 had been payable in pennies 
of twenty to the ounce, was now required to be paid blanch. Down 
to 1161, the farmer was the financier William Cade, afterwards the 
sheriff, except for eighteen months in 1183-5 when the keep of the 
castle was being built at great expense and the reeves of the town, 
who were overseers and paymasters of the work, were appointed 
keepers of the borough issues.’ Earlier in the reign, the account 
had been sometimes in arrears, Cade paying up for two and a half 
years in 1157 and nine years passing without account upto Michael- 
mas 1173. 

Colchester was still farmed as in 1130 at £40 blanch, by Richard 
de Luci? to 1178, by the town reeves from that year. 

The farm of Orford first appears on the Pipe Rolls in 1164.* 
The town was farmed by the sheriff, except in 1173-5, when it was 
in the hands of two keepers, in 1175-6, when it was farmed by one 
of them with a merchant and two clerks, in 1179-80, when the 
farmer was a sheriff’s son, and in 1187—9, when he was an ex-sheriff. 
Beginning at £24 (by tale), the farm was raised to 40 marks in 
1167-8 and to £40 in 1171-2, reduced to 40 marks again for three 
years (1175-8), and then restored to £40, at which it remained 
until it disappeared from the rolls in 1189-90. In the two years 
when it was in custody, it returned under £23. When the fee farm 
was granted in 1256,‘ it was fixed at £30 by tale. Extra firmam 
was a ship custom which sank from £64 in 1157 to nothing from 
1186 onwards. 

Scarborough, like Orford, was first farmed separately in 
1163-4.5 The farm, which was held by the sheriff, began at £20 
(tale), was raised to £30 in 1168-9 and to £34 in 1173, at which it 
remained until the end of the reign. At Michaelmas 1189 the 
sheriff accounted for £33 by tale and an increment (amount un- 
stated), but the farm does not appear on the rolls of the three 
following years. Newbury, in Berkshire, is not mentioned in this 
connexion until 1180, when an addition to the roll records that 
Godfrey and Richard de Niweberia accounted for a full year’s 
farm at Easter 1181, the amount being £49 (tale).6 At Michaelmas 
1181, therefore, they accounted for half a year only. Godfrey and 
Simon (with Richard from 1185) afterwards account until in 1187 
the entry disappears. The borough seems to have been only 
temporarily in the hands of the Crown, by wardship or escheat. It 
was on the fief of the count of Perche. 


1 P, R. 30 Hen. II, p. 150; 31 Hen. II, p. 233. 

2 He was also sheriff in 1155-6. 3 P. R. 10 Hen .II, p. 35. 
* Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters, ii. 316. : 

5 P. R. 10 Hen. Il, p. 12. Ibid. 27 Hen. II, p. 142. 
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For a moment, at the beginning of the reign, Yarmouth and 
Norwich were separately farmed, Yarmouth in 1155-6 by the 
sheriff of Norfolk for £40 and Norwich in 1157 by the sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk for six months at the rate of £108 per annum.? 

Apart from Lincoln, the first town allowed by Henry II to farm 
itself was Wallingford, which had been farmed independently of 
the county by Brian fitz Count in 1130. Fortheir services to Henry 
in securing the Crown its burgesses received a charter of liberties 
in 1156,3 and during the next seven years they or persons who 
doubtless were their reeves made fitful and very unsuccessful 
efforts to pay a farm of £80 blanch, increased in 1159 by £5 tale 
in lieu of a paleum. For the year 1163-4, the king by writ reduced 
their farm to £30 by tale. Then for fourteen years the borough 
disappears from the Pipe Rolls. Not until the exchequer audit 
at Michaelmas 1178 is any explanation forthcoming. It appears 
that Henry by a charter, which must have been granted in 1164, 
had reduced the original farm to £40 burnt and weighed (arsas et 
pensatas), but the officials of the exchequer had pedantically 
refused to allow them to account because this technical expression 
for the assay (or deduction in lieu thereof) was no longer in use,° 
and the term blanched (blancas) should have been employed. They 
now accounted for arrears amounting to £560 and paid off rather 
less than half. Next year, ‘in the Treasury after the Exchequer 
audit ’, the deficit was apparently wiped out by order of the king.® 
For some reason unexplained no further account was rendered 
until 1183, when it closed with a debt of over £50 on the preceding 
three and a half years.?- This delay and the transference of the 
town for the rest of the reign to the keeper of the honour of 
Wallingford, who was never able to obtain more than about £18 
in any year, may suggest that there was something more than the 
pedantry of the exchequer behind the earlier and heavier arrears. 

The burgesses of Grimsby had a much briefer tenure of their 
farm. For four years down to 1160 the borough was farmed by 
Ralph, son of Dreu, of Tetney, Holton, and Humberstone, for £111, 
but this was probably, as usual, excessive; he ran up a large debt ° 
(more than half of which was wiped off and the rest his sons paid 
in birds (aves) eight years later), and in 1160-1 the men of Grimsby 
accounted for three months’ farm and paid off the greater part of 
it.? In the following year, the farm reverted to the sheriff, and the 
burgesses, like those of Orford, did not get a fee farm grant 
until 1256. 


1 P, R. 2 Hen. II, p. 8. * Ibid. 3 Hen. II, p. 76. 
’ Ballard, British Borough Charters, t. cxlv, 238. 

* P. R. 10 Hen. II, p. 43. See also the next reference. 

5 Ibid. 24 Hen. II, p. 99. * Ibid. 29 Hen. II, pp. 138-9. ? Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 6 Hen. II, p. 45. * Ibid. 7 Hen. II, p. 17. 
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Gloucester was the next borough to secure control of its own 
farm, but only for a decade. At Michaelmas 1165 Osmund the 
reeve accounted for half a year’s farm at the rate of £55 blanch 
per annum, an increment of £5 on the figure previously paid by the 
sheriff, as shown by the allowance made in the county farm.’ 
Whether the concord arranged in the same year between the 
burgesses and Ailwin the mercer, of whom we shall hear more, for 
which they had to pay 90 marks and he 10, had any connexion 
with this change is not stated,? but it may be noted that no fine 
for the privilege, other than the increment on the farm, appears 
on the roll. Osmund continued to account down to 1176, when the 
farm reverted to the sheriff,> who, however, accounted separately 
from 1178 for the £5 de cremento burgi de Glocestr’ dum fuit in 
manu burgensium.* 

It seems possible that the first steps towards the acquisition 
of their farms taken by the burgesses of Shrewsbury and Bridg- 
north were connected with the Inquest of Sheriffs in 1170. Geoffrey 
de Vere, the sheriff of Shropshire, died before the Michaelmas audit 
and the two towns seem to have judged the occasion suitable for 
securing financial independence of the sheriff. The burgesses of 
Shrewsbury paid £12 to have their town at farm, ‘ ut dicunt’, 
whatever that may mean. Those of Bridgnorth paid £13 6s. 8d. 
for the same privilege and also undertook, through Hugh de Beau- 
champ, perhaps one of the commissioners who conducted the 
inquiry, to pay 24} marks a year ‘ beyond (praeter) the farm of the 
town which is in the farm of the county ’, which was £5.5 Although 
the payment and the promise are separately entered, one would 
naturally connect them and suppose that the burgesses were to 
pay directly the whole farm so augmented. Instead of which, 
for six years (1171-6) they paid the increment to the exchequer, 
but continued to render their old farm to the sheriff. it looks like 
a piece of sharp practice, perhaps engineered between the new 
sheriff, Guy Lestrange, and the exchequer. Shrewsbury, too, got 
nothing for her £12, though she escaped an increment. At last, 
in 1175, it was agreed that both towns should pay their own farms, 
but Shrewsbury was to give 100 marks and four hunting dogs 
(fugatores) for the privilege and Bridgnorth 30 marks and two 
dogs. Shrewsbury was also to render two dogs a year as an incre- 
ment on the old farm of £20 by tale paid to the sheriff.6 From the 
next year, therefore, the burgesses accounted separately at the 
exchequer at this rate, those of Bridgnorth for £6 13s. 4d. includ- 

1 Ibid. 11 Hen. II, pp. 12, 14. 

* For a conjecture that it was an agreement between the town and the merchant 
gild see below, p. 353. 

* P. R. 23 Hen. II, p. 42. * Ibid. 24 Hen. II, p. 56. 5 Ibid. 16 Hen. II, p.133. 


* Ibid. 21 Hen. II, p. 38. When in the next reign the whole farm was expressed 
in money, the dogs were reckoned at 5 marks apiece. 
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ing the increment paid since 1170, and the sheriff was allowed the 
amount of the old farm in each case.’ 

The last towns in this reign to obtain the right to farm them- 
selves were Northampton and Cambridge, who secured it in the 
same year, 1184-5. Cambridge had always been farmed by the 
sheriff of the county, but Northampton, as we have seen, was 
taken out of the farm of Northamptonshire and mediatized as 
early as the reign of Rufus. In the hands of the Crown in 1130, it 
had been restored by Stephen with the earldom to Simon de 
Senlis 1.2. Henry II resumed it and it was farmed apart from 
the county, though from 1170 the sheriff was the farmer. 

The Pipe Roll of 1185 records a payment of 200 marks of silver 
by the burgesses of Northampton to have their town in capite of 
the king, and of 300 marks of silver and one mark of gold by those 
of Cambridge to have their town at farm and be free from the 
interference of the sheriff therein. That these expressions were 
equivalent is shown by the king’s charter granting Cambridge to 
the burgesses to be held of him at farm in capite.* But the two 
newly privileged boroughs did not fare equally well. Northampton 
had no difficulty in meeting their farm, which, having stood at 
£100 by tale since 1130 at least, was now raised to £120, and paid 
off their fine in two years. Cambridge was a much poorer town 
and its fine was excessive, even allowing for the fact that nothing 
was added to the old farm of £60 blanch paid to the sheriffs. The 
burgesses still owed over £70 of it at the end of the reign and had paid 
no farm at all. Richard I wound up the account at some sacrifice 
and took the town into his own hands again. The terms of the 
settlement are given in the Pipe Roll of 1189.5 The burgesses 
paid £196 7s. 10d. by tale; the rest of the debt of £276 15s. by tale 
on their farm was met out of their payments on the fine (£133 6s. 8d.), 
and the surplus of these was set off against the outstanding amount 
of the fine, leaving only £19 13s. 10d., which was excused them. 
Thus the Crown recovered the whole of the farm for four and a half 
years and rather more than a fourth of the fine. 

In the last year of the reign of Henry II, only five boroughs, 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Northampton, Shrewsbury, and Bridgnorth, 
were clearly being farmed by their burgesses, the first three by 
charter. Grimsby, Wallingford, and Gloucester had been in this 
position for longer or shorter periods, but occupied it no longer. 
Colchester and Southampton were being farmed by the town 
reeves, as Orford and Newbury had been for a time, but there is 

1 P. R. 22 Hen. II, p. 55. 

2 He addressed as earl a charter in favour of the priory of St. Andrew to Richard 
Grimbaud and G. de Blossevile and all his ministers of Northampton (Cott. MSS., 
Vesp. E. xvii, f. 5 b). 


3 P, R. 31 Hen. II, pp. 46, 60. 4 Stubbs, Select Charters, ed. Davis, p. 196. 
5 p. 188. In the second line of this entry IIII is an error for III. 
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no hint on the rolls that these officers were acting for the burgesses, 
and in the case of Southampton there seems to be evidence to the 
contrary. The reeves, like the sheriffs of London, were primarily 
royal officers, and the clause of Richard I’s charter to Colchester 
allowing their election would not have been necessary had they 
already been elective. 

Henry II was not only sparing with the farming privilege; he 
deliberately avoided granting it in perpetuity. In no case did 
a borough receive a grant in fee farm from him. His grandfather’s 
cancelled charter to London remains the only certain grant of the 
firma burgi in fee yet made. Henry II’s grants were experimental 
and the experience of Gloucester and Wallingford emphasized 
their revocability. 

So modest a concession of self-government and so rarely 
bestowed did little to satisfy the more aspiring spirits, well ac- 
quainted with the status of the more advanced of the continental 
communes. Two attempts to secure wider privileges under the 
name of a commune have left traces, unluckily scanty, on the 
Pipe Rolls of the reign. That at Gloucester in 1169-70 is the more 
interesting of the two, because it makes clear that a royal grant 
of a town in capite to its burgesses for the purposes of the firma 
burgi, despite the apparent analogy with the seigneurie collective 
populaire of the Continent, did not realize the ambitions which 
were embodied in the demand for a commune. As we have seen 
above, the burgesses of Gloucester received their town at farm 
from Easter 1165. Their concord with Ailwin the mercer may 
possibly have arranged the relations of town and gild merchant. 
Ailwin was perhaps alderman of the gild. He was certainly the 
most prominent citizen, and when, five years later, the community 
incurred a fine of over £183 pro communa, Ailwin’s share was con- 
siderably more than half.’ It is unfortunate that no more detailed 
hint is given of the objects of the conspirators, one of whom fled 
and had his chattels seized. Despite their offence, the burgesses 
continued te farm the borough, through their reeve Osmund, until 
Michaelmas 1176, when it determined, perhaps by effluxion of time, 
perhaps in consequence of a new amercement of 60 marks incurred 
by them. The change may have been provisional at first, for it 
was not until the second year afterwards that the sheriff was 
charged with the increment of £5 upon the original farm which 
the burgesses had paid for over ten years.2, The king took care 
not to lose anything by the reversion to farming by the sheriff. 
Obscure as the story of the Gloucester commune is and must 
remain, it leaves no doubt that a good deal more than financial 
independence of the sheriff was aimed at. 

The year which saw the end of burgess farming at Gloucester 

! P. R. 16 Hen. II, p. 79. * Ibid. 24 Hen. II, p. 56. 
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for the present was marked by another futile attempt to set up 
a commune, this time at York, where Thomas of Beyond-Ouse 
was fined 20 marks ‘ for the commune which he wished to make ’.! 
York had more reason for discontent with its status than Gloucester 
had six years before. The city still paid its farm through the 
sheriff, and continued to do so, with one brief interval in the next 
reign, until its acquisition of a fee farm in 1212.? 


5. The First Fee Farms and the Commune of London, 1189-91 


Richard I’s urgent need of money for his crusade put an end 
at once to his father’s cautious policy towards the aspirations of 
the growing boroughs. It is true that one of the first steps of the 
new king, the restoration of the farm of Cambridge to the sheriff, 
was reactionary, but the burgesses had conspicuously failed as 
farmers and were ready to lay down a large sum to close the 
account. On the same principle of taking what he could get, 
Richard accepted from the farmer of Southampton about a third 
of his arrears in full payment and placed the town in the hands of 
keepers. In this case, however, the farmer does not seem to have 
been the elected representative of the burgesses, and in neither 
perhaps was the failure without excuse. Too high a price had been 
exacted for the privilege from Cambridge, and the resumption of 
farming at Southampton a year later at little more than half the 
former rate may have been a confession that, for the time being 
at any rate, it was excessive.* 

It was not, of course, any sympathy with municipal liberties ® 
which led Richard in the first weeks of his reign to grant the firma 
burgi during pleasure to yet another borough, to confirm it to one 
which had long possessed it on those terms, and to extend the 
privilege permanently to five others, only one of which had enjoyed 
the temporary right. Nottingham received the lesser privilege 
just before the town was granted to John and disappeared for 
a while from the Pipe Rolls.6 Shrewsbury for 40 marks, the amount 
of one year’s farm, was confirmed in her revocable tenure of it.’ 
The richer Northampton by a fine of £100 obtained a regrant of 
its farm in perpetuity with other liberties.§ Four towns hitherto 
farmed as part of their counties or (in one case) by special farmers, 


1 P, R. 22 Hen. II, p. 106. 2 Ballard, Brit. Borough Charters, i. 230. 
See supra, p. 352. P. R. 3 Ric. I, p. 92. 
5 Richard’s need of new sources of revenue was made acute by his alienation of 
six counties and the honours of Lancaster and Wallingford, &c., to his brother John, 
a loss on the former alone of over £4,000 a year (Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 26-8). 
By these grants, many royal boroughs were mediatized for five years. 
* Ballard, Brit. Borough Charters, i. 244, 247. 
7 Ibid., p. 233; P. R. 2 Ric. I, p. 124. 
8 Ballard, op. cit. i. 222. 
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Bedford,’ Hereford,? Worcester, and Colchester,’ were granted 
the privilege of self-farming in the same form as Northampton, in 
fee farm. All but Worcester received grants of other liberties as 
well. In view of this, of the concession in hereditary succession, 
and the absence of any increments on the farms previously paid 
to the sheriffs or other farmers, the fines taken compared very 
favourably with those exacted by Henry II for lesser liberties.® 
How far this moderation was due to a realization that excessive 
demands ultimately defeated their own end, how far to an imme- 
diate policy of making the concession as attractive as possible in 
the hope of raising the money quickly, it is difficult to decide. The 
latter suggestion seems to find support in the sudden introduction 
of the perpetual grant of the firma burgi, for up till now the only 
grant of the kind which can be proved to have been made was that 
of Henry I to London which had been revoked very shortly after- 
wards. But, however temporary the motive of this innovation 
may have been, it was one which, once made, could not be undone. 
Grants during pleasure continued to be issued, but even in the 
reigns of Richard and John they were far outnumbered by those 
in fee farm. Apart from those of 1189, eighteen such grants by 
charter before 1216 are known, and nearly a dozen more were made 
by the end of the thirteenth century. It would be easy of course 
to overstress the accidental initial aspect of a change which must 
have played no inconsiderable part in the decline of the power of 
the sheriff and in the evolution of that nice balance of attraction 
and repulsion between county and borough which resulted in the 
house of commons. Henry I had laid the train and Henry II’s 
restrictive policy could not have been permanently maintained. 
So far as the new policy was an immediate financial expedient, 
it was hardly a success. Worcester and Northampton alone paid 
their fines promptly. The others did not even pay their farms at 
Michaelmas 1190, and it was two years after that before Colchester 
paid up three years’ farm and part ofits fine. Nevertheless, William 
de Longchamp, Richard’s chancellor and viceroy, apparently con- 
tinued the policy, for the citizens of York began to farm the city 
at Easter 1190 at the rate of £100 blanch per annum.® It may be, 
however, that this was a deferred enjoyment of one of the liberties 
for which they had promised a fine of 200 marks.? They paid 

1 P. R. 2 Ric. I, p. 138; 3 Ric. I, p. 109. For the amount of the farm in this and 
the following cases see the Appendix, p. 360. 

* Ibid. 2 Ric. I, p. 46; Ballard, op. cit., p. 222. It was a condition of the grant 
that the citizens should help in fortifying the city. 

’ P. R. 2 Ric. I, pp. 22, 24; Ballard, op. cit., p. 222. 

‘ P.R. 2 Ric. I, p. 111; 4 Ric. I, p. 174; Ballard, op. cit., p. 244. The charter 
does not contain a definite grant of fee farm, but the absence of any later grant and 
the formal recognition of elective reeves seems decisive. 

5 Hereford 40 marks, Worcester and Colchester 60 each, Bedford 80.” 

* P. R. 2 Ric. I, p. 39. ? Ibid., p. 68. 
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nothing of either and the privilege was withdrawn after six months. 
A year later they paid the farm for that period with an increment 
of £10 by tale, of which there had been no mention in the roll 
of 1190. 

That Longchamp’s policy was opportunist is shown by the 
fact that the grant of their farm to the citizens of York was coin- 
cident with the withdrawal of the same privilege from those of 
Lincoln, who, with one short interval, had probably enjoyed it 
since the later years of Henry I’s reign. The city was handed over 
to a royal official, Hugh Bardolf, for the rest of the year and the 
first half of the next, after which it was farmed by the sheriff. 
There are indications that this was a punishment for some action 
of the citizens. The keepers of escheats in Lincolnshire account 
in this year for a small sum ‘ de terra civium Lincol’ de misericordia 
sua dum fuit inmanu Regis’.’ This is perhaps to be connected with 
the amercement of some ninety-five men of Lincoln, in sums 
ranging from half a mark to forty marks, for an assault on the 
Jews, which appears on the rolls of 1191 and 1192.* 

Longchamp’s rivalry with Bishop Hugh of Durham and (in 
1191) with the king’s brother John would be likely to make him 
conciliate the city of London, and there seems evidence that he did. 
At Michaelmas. 1189 Richard had transferred the city from the 
sheriff to three keepers. Mr. Page suggests that this was done 
with the object of extracting more money from the city, and finds 
confirmation in the sub-farming of the tron and the customs of the 
markets, &c. and in the exaction of very large sums from the Jews.’ 
But to suppose that Richard and Longchamp expected to get 
more than the amount of the farm, £520 18s. blanch, from the 
keepers is to believe them guilty of an incredible miscalculation. 
The sums wrung from the Jews must be left out of account. They 
were no concern of the keepers. The sum they actually accounted 
for, after the fees of clerks and serjeants were paid, was just short 
of £272 blanch, and of this nearly £45 due from the sub-farmers 
was not paid until Michaelmas 1191. It is true that a debt of 
nearly £200 on the farm of 1188-9 was carried forward to the next 
account, but it was not a bad debt and the actual revenue drawn 
from London within the financial year 1188-9 was more than £100 
greater than that of 1189-90. Moreover, the sources from which 
it was derived were as to a considerable part fixed, and the rest 
could be estimated within not very wide limits. Nor can the 
Crown officials have been unaware of the even lower receipts 
obtained from the keepers of twenty years before.5 It is likely, 
indeed, that the motive for the institution of keepers was now as 
then the opposite of that suggested by Mr. Page, a desire to give 


1 P. R. 2 Ric. I, p. 7. 2 Ibid. 3 Ric. I, pp. 15, 242. 
3 Ibid. 2 Ric. I, p. 156. * Page, London, p. 106. 5 See supra, p. 345. 
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temporary relief from an oppressive farm and to conciliate the 
powerful city interests. The two sheriffs of 1188-9 had been left 
with a debt of nearly £200 apiece and only one of them had been 
able to pay it off at once.’ It is not impossible, indeed, that the 
appointment of keepers had been deliberately intended to pave 
the way for the much more notable concession which was made at 
Michaelmas 1190, when the farm of the city was restored to the 
citizens at the traditional rate of £300 fixed in the charter of 
Henry I and with it of course the right to elect their own sheriffs.? 
It may be that keepers had been set up for twelve months to make 
sure that the actual receipts from the various sources of Crown 
revenue in London did not exceed £300 and that the concession 
could be made without actual loss. If so, Longchamp would be 
deprived of the sole credit for this most important step, which 
otherwise must be his, though only as an astute move in the con- 
test with his powerful enemies. 

Thus, after the lapse of nearly sixty years, the financial privilege 
which Henry I had given and his nephew and grandson had taken 
away was restored to the Londoners, but there is no evidence that 
as yet it was given back in perpetuity. That would require the 
assent of the king, and there is nothing to show that it had been 
obtained. 

By a slip very rare with so accurate a scholar, Dr. Round has 
associated this reduction of the farm with Count John’s grant of 
the commune on 8 October 1191. Finding the citizens accounting 
for the farm of £300 at the Michaelmas audit in that year, he 
jumped to the conclusion that the two concessions were made 
simultaneously, forgetting that the account being rendered for 
the preceding twelve months, there must have been that interval 
between them.’ He has here misled Sir James Ramsey.’ Mr. Page, 
on the other hand, dates the reduction of the farm and its grant 
to the citizens correctly at Michaelmas 1190 (though without 
calling attention to Dr. Round’s error) and points out that the 
privilege would naturally carry with it the right of electing the 
sheriffs.°5 So far from connecting the step with the proceedings 
of October 1191, he seems to believe that the acquisition of the 
commune was actually accompanied by the loss of the farm. ‘ It 
is unlikely’, he says, ‘ that the mayor was at first able to exercise 
full authority, for so long as the sheriffs were appointed by and 
responsible to the Crown they would be unwilling to relinquish 

1 P. R. 1 Ric. I, p. 225. 


? Ibid. 2 Ric. I, p. 135: ‘ Cives Lond’ Willelmus de Hauerhell et Johannes Bucuinte 
pro eis reddunt compotum de ccc li. bl. hoc anno.’ 

* Commune of London, pp. 233-5. He speaks of John’s charter of 1199, after he 
became king, as confirming ‘ the reduction (of the farm) which they had won at the 
crisis of 1191 °. 


* Angevin Empire, p. 317. 5 London, pp. 106-7. 
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any of their powers... . It was not until after Richard had con- 
firmed the charter of his father in 1194 that the citizens as a body 
were again allowed to hold the farm.’* This is apparently an 
inference from the fact that the formula of 1191, ‘ Cives Londonie, 
A. B. et C. D. pro eis reddunt compotum de firma ’, is replaced in 
the next two Pipe Rolls by ‘ A. B. et C. D. reddunt compotum de 
firma’. Such an inference, however, seems forbidden by the use 
of similar formulas as equivalent in other instances ? and still more 
by the probabilities of the case. Can we imagine the citizens, just 
when they had won a signal triumph in one matter, submitting 
to a humiliating surrender in another and that a financial one ? 
The return of sheriffs appointed by the Crown would doubtless 
have meant the return of the high farm, whereas it certainly re- 
mained at £300. Richard’s charter of 1194 did not deal with the 
farm at all. 

In the struggle between Longchamp and Count John in 1191, 
Henry of Cornhill took the side of the chancellor and Richard fitz 
Reiner that of John. Mr. Page represents them as leaders of 
rival civic parties, Cornhill heading the aristocratic and fitz Reiner 
the municipal party. There is not much evidence of this, and it 
is difficult to know what to make of the statement that Cornhill 
and his friends were opposed to the farming of the city by the 
citizens.* If this opposition preceded their acquisition of the farm 
at Michaelmas 1190, it had no relation to the strife between John 
and Longchamp, for John was not yet in England. Longchamp, 
moreover, must have overruled any such objections of his parti- 
sans. If it is placed in 1191, it can only be explained by that loss 
of the farm which we believe to be chimerical. If there was any 
party in the city opposed to further demands, it was reduced to 
silence by the chancellor’s flight to London before John, and 
the whole community joined in his supersession in favour of 
Walter de Coutances and received the oaths of John and the 
barons to the coveted ‘ commune ’ of London. 

Into the nature and duration of the new constitution as re- 
vealed by the documents preserved in ‘A London Municipal 
Collection of the Reign of John’> we do not here propose to enter. 
We have reached a point where a halt may legitimately be called. 
The event of 8 October 1191 is the high-water mark of the pioneer 
period of English municipal progress, and the Pipe Rolls, our chief 
source for it after Domesday Book, are not yet in print beyond 


» Page, London, p. 113. 

* In 1189 Willelmus nepds Warini accounted for the farm of Lincoln (P. R. 1 Ric. I, 
p. 73), in 1190 the citizens owed for half a year (ibid. 2 Ric. I, p. 76) and there had been 
no change in the status of the city. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls Series), iv. 404. * Op. cit., p. 108. 

5 Ante, xvii. 480 f., 707 f. 
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the end of the financial year 1191-2. If they have disclosed 
nothing positive as to the aims of English communalism, they have 
at least established the negative conclusion that farming by the 
burgesses, even the fee farm, though doubtless a necessary pre- 
liminary or concomitant, formed no part of the conception of the 
‘commune’. Two of the three boroughs which are known to have 
openly aimed at a commune, London and Gloucester, had already 
possessed the farm. That distinction is what might be expected. 
The right of farming the royal revenue from the borough merely 
eliminated the sheriff middleman. The idea of the ‘commune’ 
embodied the aspiration of the more advanced towns to full self- 
government. The aspiration was a natural and inevitable one, 
and, though hampered for a time by the foreign garb in which it 
was presented, was presently realized in the modified form most 
appropriate to the needs of a compact and strongly governed 
kingdom. JAMES TalIr. 


Table of Borough Farms, &c. 


The following list of boroughs includes only towns (except 
Bridgnorth, Grimsby, and Newbury) which were in the hands of 
Edward the Confessor or of Queen Edith in 1066, and some of these 
are omitted because their renders are not fully given or are involved 
in those of rural manors or firma noctis groups. Those which are 
definitely stated in Domesday Book to have been farmed in 1066 
or 1086 are marked with a dagger, but Domesday ‘ values’ (v) are 
only distinguished from farms or ‘ renders’ (which may often be 
farms) when they are contrasted in the survey. The figures include 
both the king’s and the earl’s share. Smaller payments in kind 
or money to which certain boroughs were liable at this date are 
omitted, but such boroughs are marked with an asterisk. Revenue 
from mints, mills, and fisheries, if separately stated, are not given. 
The forms in which the borough farms, &c., were paid, when 
ascertainable, are indicated by the following abbreviations : bl = 
blanch ; bw = burnt and weighed ; ¢ = by tale or numero; w = 
weighed ; ws = white silver; xx = 20d. tothe ounce. Figures in 
square brackets are based on evidence later than the date to which 
they are referred in the table. 
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Arundel 
Barnstaple 
Bedford 
Bridgnorth 
Buckingham 
Cambridge e 
Canterbury 


Chester 


Chichester 
Colchester 
Derby 
Dover 
Droitwich 
Dunwich 


Exeter 
Gloucester 
Grimsby 
Guildford 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Ipswich 
Leicester 
Lewes 
Lidford 
Lincoln 


London 


Maldon 
Malmesbury? 


Newbury 
Northampton 


Norwich 
Nottingham 
Orford 
Oxford 
Reading 
Rochester 
Scarborough 


Shaftesbury 
Shrewsbury 


Southampton 


Southwark 
Stafford 
Stamford 
Sudbury 
Thetford 


Torksey 
Wallingford 


Wilton 
Winchcombe 


Winchester 
Worcester 
Yarmouth 


York 


| 
| 
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£18 
(with three 


£18 Os. 3d. 
£18 
£7 10s. ¢ 
£45 
£15* 
£30 t xz 
£26 


£30 
£13 2s. 


£14+ (with 
two hundreds) 


£30* 
£18 


£30* 
£5 


£30 


hundreds) 
£52 


1086 


£12 (£13 v) 
£2 w+f£1et 
£5 
ws 
£14 10d. 
£30 tt 
(£50 v) 
£70+1 
mar 
£35 (£25 rv) 
£80 
£30 
£24 rxr+£30¢ 
£65 w* 
£50 + 60,000 
herrings* 
£18 
£60 rz 
£32 (£30 r) 
£60 ¢ 


[£300] 


£16 w 
£30 10s. 
£70 w+£20 
£30 
£60 ¢ rz 


£L5t (£4 3s. v) 
£40t (£20 v) 


£3 5s, 
£40 


£16 
£8 10s. 
£50 
£28 ¢ 
£50 w+£20 
+£6t 
£30 
£80 tt (£60 v) 
£50 
| £28 zz (with 
| three hundreds) 


£23 5s." 
£27 16s. 4d. b1* 


£100 w 


Henry I 


Henry II 


£40 61 
£90 19s. 9d. bl 


[£140 
£525 0s. 1040.61 


£20 


£53 68. 2d. bl 


[? £80 


| [£40 

£5 to £6 13s, 4d.t 

| £60 bl 

£29 b1+£20¢ 
(1156-7) 


£40 bl 


£24 


[£120 +-24,000 
herrings]* 


£50 to £55 bl 
£111 


[£40 62) 
£24 (1154-5 
£20 61 (1173-4) 


£75 3s. 4d. 


£180 ¢ 
(from 1155) 
£500 614+ £22 ¢ 
(£500 bt 1160-1, 
1166-7) 


£49 
£100 ¢ to £120¢ 
(from 1184) 
£108 (1157) 


£24¢ to £40¢ 

£20 tto £34t 
£20 to 

£26 13s. 4d. t 


£300 61 to 
£200 bt 


£80 b14+£5 t to 
£40 


£142 12s, 4d. 
[£24 


| Richard I 


£40 bt 
| £6 138. 4d. 
£60 


[? £38 10s,]! 
£40 
[£60}* 

£24 61+ £30 

[£120 + 24,000 
herrings ]* 
£12 1958.3 
£55 bl 
(£111 
£40 b1 


[? £35 
£25 b1+£5t 


£180 ¢ 
£300 61 (from 
1190) 


£120¢ 


£108 
? £52 b1)® 


£33 ¢ (with in- 
crement) 


£26 13s. 4d. t 


£200 to 
£106 13s. 4d. ¢ 


£142 12s. 4d. bl 
£24 b1 


£100 (1190) 


1 Madox, Firma 13, note 
Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 


Tbid., 


Medse, op. cit., p. 8, note y, from P. R. 2 Hen. III, rot. 8 a. 
Ibid., p. 122, from P. R. 9 Ric. I, rot. 16, m. la@ 


7? The king’ 8 share of the £14 was separatel 
Hudson and Tingey, Norwich, 


® Ballard, op. cit. i. 347 


farmed. 
13. 


Madox, oh cit., pp. 207-8 n.; cf. Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters, ii. 316. 
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The Origins of the Proposed Election of 
a King of the Romans, 1748-50 


HE treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which concluded the war of the 

Austrian Succession, was much more favourable to Britain than 
the military situation on the Continent warranted. That Britain 
was able to secure favourable terms was due chiefly to her com- 
mand of the sea and to the weakness and irresolution of the French 
government. But the duke of Newcastle, secretary of state for 
the Northern Department, took all the credit to himself and con- 
sidered himself for the future practically an independent foreign 
minister, absolute master in his own department, with a right to 
interfere behind the back of his colleague in the less important 
Southern Department. But he recognized that there were limits 
to his authority. In all important questions of policy he must 
secure the approval of the king. Secondly, he must get his brother, 
the prime minister, to sanction any expenditure which would have 
to be extracted from and defended in the house of commons. 
Thirdly, Newcastle liked to have the approval of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, not only because he had formed the habit of con- 
sulting Hardwicke and had almost unlimited confidence in the 
soundness of his judgement, but because of Hardwicke’s influence 
over the prime minister. When the Pelham brothers differed, 
Hardwicke’s opinion was normally decisive. 

Newcastle recognized that the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle must 
be regarded as a mere truce, because it had left unsettled most of 
the problems which had arisen in the course of the Austrian Suc- 
cession War. The colonial rivalry of Britain and France had been 
intensified by the indecisive struggle. No real attempt had been 
made at Aix to remove the main causes of friction between 
Britain and France, and an early renewal of the maritime war was 
generally expected. In its continental aspect the treaty of Aix 
was almost equally indecisive, because Austria was not yet 
reconciled to the loss of Silesia and looked forward to renewing 
the struggle with Prussia at the first favourable opportunity. 
Newcastle, rightly anticipating an early renewal of war, set about 
making preparations which would give Britain a stable continental 
system, and would enable her to concentrate on the maritime 
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struggle while France’s energies.were distracted by Britain’s con- 
tinental allies. The first step was obviously to consolidate the 
union of the maritime powers and Austria against France, affec- 
tionately described by diplomatists as the ‘old system’. This 
union had been weakened by the divergent interests and policies 
of the allies during the war, and at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
the French negotiators, by playing off Britain and Austria against 
each other, had almost brought about an open rupture between 
them. Disputes over the payment of subsidies for 1748 to 
Austria by Britain widened the breach, and Maria Theresa showed 
her displeasure by attentions to the French minister at Vienna.’ 

The most urgent problem for Britain was therefore the restora- 
tion of the old system. But this in itself would not be sufficient. 
The Austrian Succession War had proved the ‘ lameness of the old 
system’ without Prussian support. The maritime powers and 
Austria were not strong enough on land to meet France and 
Prussia on equal terms. While negotiations were still going on at 
Aix, Newcastle had tried to win back Prussia to the old system. 
Henry Legge was sent on a special mission to Berlin and reported 
that ‘the King of Prussia’s heart is still German notwithstanding 
all the French embroidery which appears upon the surface.’ * 
But Frederick II, although perfectly willing to conclude a dual 
alliance with Britain,’ would not join the Austro-British alliance.‘ 
Newcastle, convinced that Prussia’s support could not be obtained, 
looked around for other possible alliances with which to buttress 
the old system. Spain under Ferdinand VI, although well dis- 
posed towards Britain, preferred to pursue a policy of wavering 
neutrality. Russia would be a most undependable ally owing to the 
purely personal direction of its foreign policy by the empress. The 
dilatoriness of the Russian government and its distance from 
the western theatre of war greatly reduced the military value of 
its alliance. The leisurely progress of the Russian auxiliaries 
across central Europe in 1748 was fresh in Newcastle’s mind, 
while Henry Pelham resented the difficulty of hastening their 
return to Russia and the enormous cost of maintaining them in 
Germany. 

Newcastle in his search for allies was thrown back upon the 
German princes, although he continued to court Russia and Spain 
with assiduity. Now the military support of the German princes 
could only be obtained by giving them annual subsidies. The con- 
clusion of subsidy treaties in time of peace was unprecedented in 
British diplomacy and was certain to be bitterly opposed in parlia- 
1 Broglie, L’ Alliance autrichienne, p. 23. 

* Legge to Newcastle, April 20/May 1, 1748, State Papers Foreign, Prussia. 
’ Legge to Newcastle, April 30/May 11, 1748, S.P.F., Prussia. 


* Legge to Newcastle, July 1/12, 1748: Newcastle to Legge, July 6/17, 1748, 
S.P.F., Prussia. 
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ment. Even during the war a strong body of opinion in the house 
of commons had opposed the giving of subsidies to continental 
powers. Newcastle, however, was reluctantly driven to the con- 
clusion that subsidy treaties were the only possible method of 
buttressing the old system. But before he could make a change 
of such importance in British policy he had to secure the approval of 
the king, and of Henry Pelham, who would have to defend the new 
policy and the expenditure it involved in the house of commons. 
He found no difficulty in the royal closet, but all his attempts in 
the summer of 1749 to convert Pelham and Hardwicke to his 
policy were in vain. Newcastle fumed and fretted and prophesied 
the ruin of the old system and the triumph of France, but Pelham 
and Hardwicke remained unconvinced that it was desirable or 
even practicable to embark on a novel, unpopular, and expensive 
policy of subsidy treaties after a long and exhausting war.! 

A deadlock had been reached when Newcastle found an un- 
expected but powerful ally against his colleagues in the person of 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, formerly one of the best known 
and least liked figures in London society, but since 1747 envoy at 
Dresden. Williams had kept up his political connexions at home 
and was well aware of the controversy in the cabinet on subsidy 
treaties. He had hitherto failed to attract the favourable notice of 
the foreign secretary, and eagerly seized the opportunity to recom- 
mend himself to Newcastle by advocating the conclusion of 
subsidy treaties with the German princes. He drew up a paper,” 
in which he points out that the consolidated and enlarged edition 
of the old system which Newcastle has been vainly attempting 
to form can be created only by a series of subsidy treaties. But 
he changes their whole character by suggesting that their real, 
although secret, object must be to secure the election of the Arch- 
duke Joseph as king of the Romans. ‘I must own’, he concludes, 
‘I think the election of a King of the Romans so material a thing 
that I do not see how any reasonable project can be framed for the 
future security of the liberties of Europe without making that 
election one of the principal objects. . . . The Election will be 
a satisfactory answer to anything that could be said in Parliament 
against the subsidy. The whole would be done under His Majesty’s 
auspices and by his own hand. He will have the glory of it and 
Europe the benefit.’ 

The plan proposed by his ambitious subordinate exactly met 
Newcastle’s requirements, and the suggestion was made at the very 
moment when it was most likely to appeal to him. Newcastle was 
reassured as to the pacific disposition of France by Yorke’s reports 

1 Hardwicke Papers, Add. MS. 35409, passim, and especially Newcastle to Hard- 


wicke, fo. 126, and Hardwicke to Newcastle, fo. 134. 
2 Endorsed Oct. . . . 1749, S.P.F., Poland. 
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of his conversations with Puysieulx,! the French foreign minister, 
and by the partial co-operation of Britain and France to preserve 
the peace of the North to which these conversations led. He was 
ready to utilize this (as he believed) momentary pacifism of 
France. Newcastle’s vanity also prompted him to adopt the 
scheme. Williams offered him a definite object to pursue and, once 
it was attained, a striking achievement which could be used to 
silence critics of the government in the house of commons. 
Moreover, quite apart from these temporary and personal con- 
siderations, the proposed election seemed to be the ideal method 
of buttressing the old system. Surely a voluntary offer by the 
British government to secure the imperial crown in the new house 
of Habsburg-Lorraine for another generation would arouse grati- 
tude at Vienna ? And success would restore to the Anglo-Austrian 
alliance the cordiality and mutual confidence which had been 
lacking since the early years of the Austrian Succession War. 
Britain might count securely once again upon the house of Habs- 
burg to balance the overwhelming military power of France, while 
Britain reaped the gains she coveted beyond Europe. Newcastle 
knew also that the proposal would be well received by the English 
party in the United Provinces. The prince of Orange had been 
a keen advocate of the election in the summer of 1748.2 Success 
would give his supporters much-needed prestige, and would 
strengthen the bonds which held the United Provinces to Britain. 
But it was the advantages of the scheme from the point of 
view of internal politics which weighed decisively with Newcastle, 
who hoped to curry favour with the king by proposing the election. 
George II was only too ready on all occasions to increase his con- 
sideration in the Empire at the cost of the British taxpayer. The 
election would be a slapin the face to his detested nephew Frederick 
II of Prussia, who was reported to be negotiating with the pope 
for his conversion to Roman catholicism * in order to stand as a 
candidate for the Empire at the next vacancy. Finally, George I1 
fully shared Newcastle’s desire to consolidate the old system, 
1 Yorke to Bedford, separate, February 18/March 1; separate, March 11/22, 
S.P.F., France, 232. 


2 Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, 4° série, i. 179-80, 187, 542. Among 
the ‘ Points of Business to be considered by the Prince of Orange and H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cumberland at the army’, dated Hague, June 17/28, 1748, is the eighteenth: ‘The 
Prince of Orange’s suggestion about the election of a King of the Romans. . . . The 
Duke of Newcastle can say nothing to it, but that he will acquaint the King with it’ 
(Add. MS. 35462, fo. 35, printed by Beer in Archiv fiir Osterreichischer Geschichtsquellen, 
Vienna, 1871, Bd. 49, pp. 137-43). When the ‘ points’ were considered at a con- 
ference held with H.R.H. the duke, Sandwich, Count Bentinck, and the duke of 
Newcastle on 1 July 1748 at head-quarters at Nistelrode, the eighteenth point was 
apparently shelved, as in the report of the conference (Add. MS. 35462, fo. 48) ‘no 
observation ’ is written opposite the eighteenth point. 

* Hyndford to Newcastle, 28 June 1748, S.P.F., Russia. Cf. Droysen, Ge- 
schichte der preussischen Politik, iii. 470, n. 2. 
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although, like his foreign minister, he was frequently offended by 
the imperial airs of their Austrian ally. But what chiefly at- 
tracted Newcastle to the project was the good chance it offered of 
converting his colleagues to his policy of subsidy treaties. It was 
fortunate for Newcastle that the princes whose votes would have 
to be purchased to secure the election were those princes who would 
naturally have been asked to supply troops in return for subsidies. 
Thus there was no obstacle to the combination of Williams’s plan 
with Newcastle’s original schemes. The new programme cut the 
ground from under the feet of Newcastle’s opponents. They had 
argued that France might make the conclusion of the subsidy 
treaties proposed by Newcastle a pretext for renewing the war. 
Newcastle could now point out that the French plenipotentiary at 
Aix-la-Chapelle had himself suggested the election to Kaunitz.? 
France therefore could hardly make Britain’s support of the 
scheme a casus belli. Pelham and Hardwicke had disliked the con- 
clusion of subsidy treaties because they would inevitably be a 
preparation for war despite declarations that their object was 
purely defensive. The new plan could be represented as a measure 
designed to avert war ? and would therefore receive the support of 
the pacifists in the commons. Moreover ordinary subsidy treaties 
would certainly be attacked on the ground that they were dictated 
by Hanoverian interests, whereas the election could be represented 
as a grand national object * which would checkmate France and 
strengthen Britain’s old continental allies. Thus Pelham’s second 
line of defence—the impossibility of securing parliamentary 
sanction for an unprecedented and unpopular policy—was carried. 
And if the outbreak of war, which was generally expected to occur 
within a few years, could be averted by the new scheme, as New- 
castle fondly hoped, Pelham’s last ground of opposition—the need 
for economy after a costly and exhausting war—was gone. It 
was impossible to oppose a small subsidy which would save the 
enormous cost of another war in a few years’ time. After a long 
struggle which lasted throughout the winter of 1749-50, New- 
castle wrung a reluctant consent from Pelham 4 and Hardwicke,® 

1 Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias, iii. 358. 

* This advantage weighed the more with Pelham because he believed that the out- 
break of war would be followed by a Jacobite rising (Pelham to Newcastle, June 1/12, 
1750, printed in Coxe, Pelham Administration, ii. 343). 

* v. infra, n. 4 (Pelham to Andrew Stone, 24 August/4 September 1750). 

* Pelham was still only half convinced in June 1750 (Pelham to Newcastle, 25 May/ 
5 June and 5/16 June, in Coxe, Pelham Administration, ii. 340, 344). But Newcastle’s 
optimistic reports from Hanover completed his conversion: ‘ Whatever objection 
I have to subsidising treaties, if the King can bring about the actual clection of the 
Arch Duke to be King of the Romans for £20,000 for six years, no one will say that 
it is not a purchase cheaply made, and that the great end, when obtained, is national ’ 
(Pelham to Andrew Stone, 24 August /4 September 1750, in Coxe, op. cit., ii. 379; cf. 


Pelham to Newcastle, 13/24 July, ii. 361). 
5 Infra, p. 370, n. 2. 
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and brought forward the election as the main point in his pro- 
gramme for the Hanover conferences of 1750. 

The subsequent course of the negotiation and its ultimate 
collapse raises the question : Why did Newcastle not see the diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of success? All the advantages 
offered by the scheme, except a barren personal triumph over his 
colleagues, were conditional on success, and the odds from the 
beginning were against it. The first obstacle was the imperial 
constitution. Before the election could be carried through ac- 
cording to the ‘ laws and constitution of the Empire’ two ques- 
tions had to be decided: (1) the question whether there should 
be an election at all. The opponents of the scheme would be 
certain to point out that the emperor was in good health and 
that there seemed to be no necessity to nominate his successor. 
On this question the princes claimed to have a voice, and all of them 
would be certain to use the opportunity to press their claims. (2) 
Once this preliminary question had been settled, there remained 
the difficulty of securing the election of the British candidate. 
This concerned the electors alone, but raised a further difficulty : 
Wasa mere majority or a two-thirds majority vote sufficient, or was 
unanimity in the electoral college essential ? ! In the first flush of 
their enthusiasm Newcastle and George II grossly under-estimated 
these legal and constitutional difficulties. They rashly assumed 
from the notorious corruption of the German princes that the 
giving of two or three small subsidies would enable them to over- 
ride the imperial constitution. They did not pause to consider that 
the appetite for subsidies and territorial cessions vient en mangeant. 
The more they gave the more would be asked. 

Foremost among the opponents of the scheme stood the elector 
palatine, who was certain to use so obvious an opportunity for 
pressing his territorial and pecuniary claims, which had been put 
forward at Aix and even included in the preliminaries. The impor- 
tance of his opposition was increased by his intimate relations 
with Prussia and his traditional dependence on France. Prussia, 
which was certain to oppose the election, would support the 
elector palatine’s claims and encourage the lesser princes in their 
greed as the easiest method of wrecking the scheme, while she 
herself seized the opportunity to pose as the champion of the im- 
perial constitution and the rights of the princes against attack by 
the emperor. 

It is curious that Williams himself when questioned by the French ambassador 
at Dresden earlier in 1749 had pointed out that ‘ there were two things necessary for 
the electionof a King of the Romans: (1) a dangerous state of health, imbecility, or the 
absence of the Emperor out of the Empire ; (2) unanimity of the electoral voices in 
favour of the future king’ (Williams to Newcastle, 25 May (n.s.) 1749, S.P.F., 
Poland). Yet in his memorandum of October 1749 he was careful to say nothing 


of the need for these two conditions, although it was notorious that neither existed 
in 1749. 
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The second main difficulty was the attitude of Prussia’s ally, 
France, whose position as guarantor of the imperial constitution 
gave her a legal right to intervene. Newcastle counted too much 
on the peaceful disposition of France and on the fact that France 
had herself proposed the election in 1748. He failed to realize that 
since 1748 the situation had changed. France’s proposal had been 
a bribe to persuade Austria to separate herself from the maritime 
powers. Austria had refused to change her system unless France 
would abandon her alliance with Prussia, and the old system had 
received a new lease of life. Under the changed conditions it was 
impossible for France—no matter how pacific her ministers—to 
abandon her traditional Westphalian role and hand over the Empire 
to Habsburg domination. Further, France, evenif she would, dared 
not refuse to support underhand Prussian opposition to the elec- 
tion, since Prussia was her only important ally after the defection 
of Spain under Ferdinand VI. All through the negotiations New- 
castle’s hopes of winning the benevolent neutrality of France by 
bribes to France’s clients in the Empire were a delusion and asnare, 
skilfully exploited by the diplomatists of France and Prussia. 

Great as these difficulties undoubtedly were, they were not 
perhaps insuperable. But the method adopted by Newcastle de- 
stroyed the last possibility of the success of the scheme. He deter- 
mined to carry out the election as far as possible single-handed, 
so as to avoid sharing the credit with the allies or their statesmen. 
Newcastle knew that the prince of Orange had been the first to 
propose the election. He was determined that there should be no 
doubt that he, and not the Dutch ministers, had actually set the 
negotiation on foot and brought an idle speculation into the realm 
of practical politics. The second guiding principle of the British 
government was that no time should be lost in proceeding to 
the election. This decision was dictated partly by the parlia- 
mentary situation. Henry Pelham would have liked to present 
the election as an accomplished fact to the house of commons at 
the same time as he invited it to vote the subsidies by which the 
election had been secured.!_ Newcastle himself believed that 
‘shock tactics ’ were most likely to be successful, thinking that he 
could carry through the election before France and Prussia had 
time to organize opposition. He feared also that if the subsidy 
treaties necessary for the election were not immediately concluded, 
France would ‘ tie up the hands of the princes ’? by concluding 
subsidy treaties with them. 

Vague hints that he was considering the election project were 


1 Newcastle to Pelham, 23 June-4 July 1750 in Coxe, op. cit. ii. 348: ‘The two 
things you seemed to fear when I left England were firstly . . ., secondly that, though we 
had the Bavarian vote, we might either not be desirous or might not be able to effect 
the election of a King of the Romans.’ ” 

* Williams’s memorandum, October 1749, S.P.F., Poland. 
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dropped by Newcastle to the United Provinces in March 1750! and 
to Austria in April. But both powers were plainly surprised when 
Newcastle suddenly brought forward the election as the main point 
in his programme for the Hanover conferences of 1750. This 
cavalier treatment of his allies is a conspicuous instance of New- 
castle’s cardinal defect as a diplomatist: his inability to appre- 
ciate, and as far as possible to meet, the attitude of the statesmen 
who directed the foreign policies of the other states of the Euro- 
pean system, whether allies or enemies. His treatment of 
Britain’s chief ally Austria, which was after all the party primarily 
interested in the election, was entirely lacking in sympathetic 
understanding. Austria had repeatedly shown jealousy of George 
II’s activity in the Empire even in the interests of Austria, and 
had been notoriously offended by Britain’s assumption of the role 
of predominant partner in the alliance during the war of the 
Austrian Succession. In defiance of recent experience Newcastle 
hastily assumed that, since the object of the whole scheme was 
to benefit Austria, therefore Austria would be deeply grateful to 
Britain and would do exactly what Newcastle asked. Conscious of 
the rectitude of his own intentions he never paused to ask whether 
Austria, even if prepared to accept British leadership, might not 
feel some legitimate doubts as to the effectiveness of the methods 
he proposed to give effect to them. 

The emperor and empress-queen realized the seriousness of the 
difficulties which stood in the way of the election far more clearly 
than Newcastle. They pointed out, when sounded by W. Bentinck, 
independently of Newcastle, in October 1749,° that ‘ much time, 
concert, and union ’ would be required to remove the difficulties 
before the scheme could be seriously considered. Also they were 
much less impressed than Newcastle by its advantages. The 
emperor was still in the prime of life and might easily outlive his 
eldest son, a delicate child nine years of age. To raise the election 
was to give Prussia a chance to increase her influence in the 
Empire by posing as the champion of the rights of the princes. 
Moreover, Kaunitz was about to set out as ambassador to Paris. 
If he was successful in reconciling France with Austria, then the 
election might be carried through with the concurrence of France, 
and without the expense to Austria which he saw clearly was 
inevitable if Austria attempted to carry through the election with 
the sole support of the maritime powers. W. Bentinck, the most 
influential Dutch minister, although more impressed by the value 
of the election, also advocated a cautious policy. The allies ought 


1 Newcastle to Charles Bentinck, 20 March 1750, Add. MS. 32820, fo. 364. 
2 Beer, Aufzeichnungen des Grafen W. Bentinck, p. xe. 

’ Bentinck’s ‘ Journal’ printed by Beer, op. cit., pp. 15-26. 

* Bentinck’s ‘ Journal’ in Beer, op. cit., p. 48 
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to take precautions gradually and by degrees. For success the 
most complete and intimate co-operation of the allies was essential. 
He insisted upon the necessity of an ‘ agreed plan’ before any 
steps were taken. 

The failure of both sides to communicate the very different con- 
clusions at which they had arrived independently ! is symptomatic 
of the lack of confidence among the allies and of the consequent 
weakness of the old system. From the very beginning of the 
negotiations there was a radical divergence between the two 
principal allies as to the methods to be adopted. Austria’s senti- 
ments when Newcastle, without the ghost of an ‘agreed plan’, 
proudly presented his ready-made project at the Hanover confer- 
ence of 1750 can be easily imagined, and are admirably summed up 


by W. Bentinck in a letter to the prince of Orange dated 6 June 
1750.* 


Naturally this court [Austria] would like the affair of the election to 
come off and as soon as possible. But on the other hand it would be 
a terrible affront for Austria if the affair after being agitated should be 
stopped or delayed. . . . I know that here [Vienna] they are very much 
afraid of compromising themselves unless they see that success is assured. 
... Ido not know what this court will say when cessions to Bavaria are 
mentioned . . . the way of cessions is the worst possible to gain ground in 
the Empire for this court . . . no matter how small they be. They break 
the pragmatic sanction and show the way to all the lesser princes who wish 
to aggrandise themselves. . . . In general this court is weary of cessions as 
is very natural . . . and says so very plainly. 


Obviously, with such divergence of opinion as to methods 
between the principal allies, the course of the negotiation which 
Newcastle opened in so sanguine a spirit in June 1750 would be 
anything but smooth. Ultimate failure was practically certain. 

There can be little doubt that Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
was the man who persuaded the British government to take up the 
election® and make it the principal object of its policy for the next 


1 The Newcastle-W. Bentinck correspondence ceases almost entirely at this time. 
The two ministers were on rather strained terms owing to disputes over their respective 
shares in the subsidy to Cologne. Newcastle's failure to communicate his plans earlier 
to Austria may have been due to his unwillingness to entrust a secret of such impor- 
tance to Keith, the newly appointed British minister at Vienna. 

* Beer, op. cit., pp. 126-8. 

* Williams’s proposal was in no way original. The idea of an election of a king 
of the Romans was ‘in the air’, but the general expectation was naturally that 
Austria would bring forward the question of the election (Legge to Newcastle, 
1-12 July 1748, S.P.F., Prussia: Pol. Korresp., vi. 236: Recueil des Instructions : 
Autriche, ed. Sorel, p. 288). The French proposals to Kaunitz at Aix and the prince 
of Orange’s suggestion (v. supra) were undoubtedly the foundation of the rumours. 
Frederick Il gave the rumours a wider currency by maliciously asserting that the 
Russian auxiliary troops in the Empire would be used to carry through the election 
(Pol. Korr., vi. 152). As late as May 1749 the Prussian minister at Dresden spread 
the rumour afresh that Austria was about to propose the election (Williams to New- 
castle, 25 May (n.s.) 1749, S.P.F., Poland). : 
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few years. Before reading Williams’s memorandum Newcastle had 
shown no inclination even to flirt with the idea of the election. 
Williams happened to make his suggestion when all possibility of 
maintaining the old system cherished by Newcastle seemed to be 
rapidly disappearing owing to internal and external difficulties. 
He offered Newcastle an apparently good chance of overcoming the 
opposition of his colleagues to the policy of subsidy treaties and of 
consolidating and expanding the old system by this method. He 
thus turned the mind of the foreign minister into a new direction. 
Using the weapon Williams had forged, Newcastle overcame the 
internal opposition to his policy, and embarked Britain upon an 
expensive and in the end fruitless subsidy competition with France. 
The scheme adopted by the British government as a means of pre- 
venting war merely intensified the rivalry of Britain and France 
and the probability of a general war by creating a new and potent 
cause of friction between the powers.” 

Still more important was the effect of the new policy upon the 
old system. Differences of opinion between the allies engendered 
bad feeling during the negotiation.2 When the scheme was ulti- 
mately abandoned after three years of hope deferred, Britain 
accused Austria of ingratitude and folly. Austria retorted that 
Britain’s foolish attempt to rush on the election had gravely com- 
promised Austria’s imperial position and prestige. This diver- 
gence of British and Austrian policies for strengthening the old 
system, to which both had decided to adhere after the flirtations 
of 1748,,is simply one illustration of the inherent weakness of the 
Anglo-Austrian alliance after its revival in 1740. Britain and 
Austria had no common enemy. To Britain France was the enemy, 
Prussia the power to be conciliated and if possible detached from 
France. Austria, as the Austrian Succession War dragged along, 
had come more and more to regard Prussia as the enemy, France 
as the power to be induced to abandon Prussia to its fate at the 
hands of Austria and her allies. Newcastle’s ill-advised effort to 
consolidate and perpetuate a dissolving alliance merely accelerated 
its dissolution. D. B. Horn. 


1 Cf. his attitude to the prince of Orange’s proposal in 1748. 

2 * As to the affair of the election of a King of the Romans, prudent as it was at 
first, and much as I was for it, I begin almost to wish it had never been started. It 
has been spoiled by somebody: not by the English ministers. The coldness and 
supineness of the Court of Vienna have been one great ingredient: and the long 
dependence of it has, as I always thought it would, produced much mischief: for I 
believe it has been a great instrument in the hands of Prussia to stimulate France to 
dip so deep in subsidies to the German princes. And your Grace knows his Prussian 
Majesty has hinted that a war may possibly break out on that occasion’ (Hardwicke 
to Newcastle, 10 September 1751, printed in Coxe, op. cit. ii. 411). 

° Cf. e.g. the reference to the court of Vienna in Hardwicke’s letter quoted in 
note 2. 
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Lord Witham Bentinck in Sicily, 1811-12 


HEN Bentinck was sent out as British representative to the 

court of Palermo in July 1811, affairs in Sicily had reached 
a critical point. There was general discontent owing to the in- 
fluence of the hated Neapolitans and to the increasing cost of 
living, the financial resources of the government were obviously 
utterly inadequate to meet its obligations, and the English officers 
were firmly convinced that the queen was engaged in a correspon- 
dence with the French which had the French occupation of Sicily 
as its object. Whether Sicily fell into French hands through 
treason or internal dissensions, the result would be equally dis- 
astrous to the English in the Mediterranean ; the English am- 
bassador therefore had to guard as well as he could against the 
possibilities of treason and to do everything possible to allay dis- 
content and alleviate internal conditions in Sicily, while at the 
same time he had to try to prevent the disputes between barons 
and court from becoming a danger to English interests. 

Lord William Bentinck was qualified for this task by a con- 
siderable and varied experience. He had been for four years 
governor of Madras, had done diplomatic work in Madrid, had 
spent some two years in the north of Italy, and had had military 
experience in various parts of Europe. Since the government 
wished to combine the two offices of minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Palermo and commander of the British Mediterranean 
forces in the one person, Bentinck had therefore considerable 
qualifications for the post, and he was moreover possessed of the 
additional advantages of a great interest in and sympathy for 
Italy and Italian aspirations. Indeed he was among the first of 
the dreamers—those wildest of dreamers in the eyes of their con- 
temporaries—who saw the vision of united Italy, and though he 
was never able to do anything effective to help on the achievement 
of that great ideal, it was the opportunity, not the will, that was 
lacking. It has been said of Bentinck that he filled various great 
stations and in each he made some irretrievable blunder. This is 
hardly true of the Sicilian episode in his career, failure though his 
work there seemed to be. He was misled in his judgement of the 


Greville, Journals of George IV and William IV (ed. 1888), iii. 346. 
Bb? 
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capacity of the Sicilians of that period for constitutional govern- 
ment of the type he wished to further, but his failure with regard 
to the Sicilian constitution of 1812 cannot be said to be his alone. 
It is true that he did not fully realize the fact that Sicilians were 
not Italians, and that the discovery of that fact, combined with 
natural disappointment at the failure of his hopes, led him into 
wild statements concerning their characteristics, which his later 
relations with Sicilians and speeches concerning them emphati- 
cally contradict. But apart from this misconception—and Sicily, 
the Ireland of Italy, is, it should be remembered, notoriously as 
difficult as Ireland for the foreigner to understand—his misunder- 
standings on the subject of Sicilian ‘liberties’ and ‘liberty’ 
were almost inevitable in a nineteenth-century Englishman, 
whether whig or tory. Helfert has said that Bentinck thought 
that in the British constitution lay the salvation of the world.! 
There is probably much truth in the assertion, though Bentinck 
was hardly unique in holding that creed. Nearly all whigs of the 
early and most liberals of the late nineteenth century, not to 
mention a considerable number of tories of all shades, have been 
firmly convinced that the principles of the great and glorious 
British constitution should be adopted ali the world over as a 
kind of test of national sobriety. But it may be pointed out that 
Bentinck did not urge the British constitution on Sicily. The cry 
of ‘It is not according to the British Constitution ’, when the 
details of the constitution of 1812 were being discussed, came, 
not from the English whig, but from the Bourbon Ferdinand ; 
and Bentinck was wiser than many of his fellow countrymen, 
both of his own day and after him, in urging the development and 
reform of existing native institutions rather than the wholesale 
adoption of a foreign system. Where his mistake lay was in think- 
ing that Sicily had had a long experience of constitutionalism in 
the eighteenth-century sense of the word ; but the mistake was for 
a man of his period fatally easy to make. It is not difficult for the 
twentieth-century historian to realize that the much-vaunted 
Sicilian parliament was rather an interesting historical survival 
than a guardian of liberty, that the true comparison was between 
it and the parliament of Plantagenet days, not with that of George 
III’s reign, and that much development must take place before 
Sicily could be said to enjoy full constitutional government. But 
for the whig of a hundred years ago,? accustomed to the workings 
of a parliament in which the great landowners were all-important, 


' Helfert, Kénigin Karolina von Neapel und Sicilien, p. 434. 

* The whig comes out strongly at times in Bentinck, e. g. F.0. 70 Sicily 44, Ben- 
tinck to Circello, 20 August 1811: ‘ The mere acts themselves by which the privileges 
of Parliament have been disregarded . . . would at once be conciusive evidence that if 
there is an atom of public feeling or spirit such discontent must exist.’ 


— 
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and in which there were but few traces of any approximation to 
democracy,! the difference was not so obvious; and it may well have 
seemed to him that the whig oligarchy in England could be more or 
less paralleled by a strengthened and developed braccia militare in 
Palermo. But the working of the early nineteenth-century parlia- 
ment in London, with all its disadvantages and weaknesses, was the 
result of the experience of several hundred years : and the Sicilian 
nobles were, as Bentinck was to find to his bitter disappointment, 
totally unversed in the arts of parliamentary debate and conduct 
of parliamentary business. Most of them were neither unintelligent * 
nor, as compared with the eighteenth-century whig gentlemen, 
particularly self-seeking, as Bentinck in his disillusionment was to 
think them: they were simply inexperienced ; butin difficult times 
like those of 1814-15 inexperience was sufficient to wreck all hopes 
of permanently establishing a constitution. 

More serious in its results was Bentinck’s error of judgement 
respecting the relative importance of the queen and Ferdinand 
in the government of the island, since it led him to waste precious 
time and efforts on getting her out of harm’s way, when he would 
have been better employed in striking at the real heart of the 
position and concentrating on forcing Ferdinand into correct 
behaviour. Even when this has been given due weight, however, 
Bentinck’s ‘ blunders’ cannot be said to have been of prime 
importance here. His work came to nothing, not through any 
blunders of his, but because with the close of the Napoleonic war 
Sicilian affairs ceased to be of importance to the British govern- 
ment, which, indeed, would have been no more justified in inter- 
vening in Sicily in time of peace to maintain a constitution than 
the neo-holy alliance in fact was in intervening to suppress the 
Neapolitan constitution in 1820. In view of the character of the 
king, the lack of experience of the Sicilian nobles, and the apathy 
of the people, the Sicilian constitution could not in 1814 continue 
to exist without external support of some kind, and the support 
of Great Britain being withdrawn, it collapsed and Bentinck’s 
work was laid in ruins. A’Court, his successor,’ had a record of far 

' There is an obvious superficial resemblance between the method of election to 
the braccia demaniale or ‘ house’ of burgesses in Sicily and the pre-reform corporation 
boroughs in England. The braccia militare was the ‘house’ or ‘estate’ of nobles ; 
the braccia ecclesiastica of the clergy. There were three ‘houses’, and any two of them 
could outvote the third. 

* As the queen maintained they were (F.O. 70 Sicily 44, Bentincketo Wellesley, 
26 December 1811). She told Bentinck that it would be impossible to have a Sicilian 
council, since so few Sicilians could read or write. Cassaro was ‘a great genius . . . 
he would think it quite natural if you told him that the English squadron had just 
anchored in the port of Vienna ’. 

* Later ambassador at Madrid, and nominated governor-general of India, though 
he never went out to Calcutta. He was created Lord Heytesbury in 1828. By the 


Sicilian patriots after 1815 William Bentinck and William A’Court were nicknamed 
‘William the Good’ and ‘ William the Bad’ after the two Norman kings of the name. The 
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greater success in his diplomatic career at Palermo and at Naples, 
but it should be remembered that the position he had to deal with 
was never so difficult or complicated as that which faced Bentinck. 
Had he been forced to handle the same problems, it is open to 
doubt whether he would have done as well, since if Bentinck 
did not fully understand the Sicilian temperament, A’Court 
completely misunderstood it. This is proved by his expressions 
of utter contempt, since the impossibility of indicting a whole 
nation is of universal application, and A’Court’s scorn shows 
him to have been insular rather than the Sicilians to have been 
incompetent. 

Bentinck arrived to find relations between the court and the 
barons about as bad as they could be. The feeling against the 
government with its Neapolitan proclivities had come to a head 
with the summoning of the parliament of 1810 and the demand 
made in it by Medici for 360,000 ounces (over and above the 
money to be raised by the usual subsidies) in order to meet the 
heavy expenditure of the period of war. Of this sum it was 
proposed that the barons should pay a large proportion,! and in 
itself that plan was scarcely to be condemned, since the burden 
of the subsidies fell but lightly on them ; and Medici hoped that 
he would be able to carry his point in spite of the inevitable 
opposition of the braccia militare, since the braccia demaniale was 
as usual at his beck and call, while the president of the braccia 
ecclesiastica, the Archbishop Mormile of Palermo, was a Neapolitan 
and would certainly do his best to sway that house to agree to 
government proposals.2_ The braccia ecclesiastica was obviously 
the strategic point of attack, and both Medici and the baronial 
opposition concentrated on attempts to win its support. For the 
barons very wisely did not confine themselves to rejecting the 
government proposals, which would literally cost them so dear, 
but put forward counter-proposals of their own. 

These proposals, introduced in the braccia militare by Prince 
Belmonte, who was to play one of the leading roles in the Sicilian 
drama of the next few years, were drawn up chiefly by Abate 
Paolo Balsamo, the purveyor of political ideas to the opposition 
all through the period. Balsamo has hardly been given his due 
place in the history of early nineteenth-century Sicily. Though a 
thinker, writer, and teacher, there is no sign that he had any great 
practical gifts, or that he would have achieved any great distinction 
had he been given high office; but in all the tumult of political 
queen’s version of this differed a little. ‘She called me usually Roi Guillaume—that 
they had their William the Good and the Bad, but I was Guillaume le Pire ’ (Bentinck, 


Diary, 18 November 1812). 
Bianco, p. 75. 


* Bentinck, Diary, 2 June 1812, says of Mormile that, if the court wanted Moham- 


medanism in Sicily, Mormile would agree, ‘ having no god but his interest’. 
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agitation and constitution-mongering, Balsamo is in the back- 
ground advising, drawing up proposals, and supplying the leaders 
with arguments, theories, and facts, and generally standing in much 
the same relation to Belmonte and the other constitutional leaders 
as Jeremy Bentham to Brougham, Place, and the philosophic 
radicals. The friend and correspondent of Arthur Young,! he had 
a great respect for England and English constitutions, and he had 
been strongly influenced by and was an enthusiastic advocate of 
the economic theories of the day. He fully realized the evils of the 
existing financial system and seized on this opportunity to ad- 
vocate a more equitable arrangement. The scheme put forward 
(nominally by Belmonte) consequently included the grant of all 
the usual subsidies, and in addition an extra subsidy of 15,000 
ounces a year for four years or the duration of the war (whichever 
proved the shorter period) and a grant of 100,000 ounces to the 
hereditary prince on the occasion of the birth of a son, afterwards 
Ferdinand II. Further, he proposed that all feudal exemptions 
and many of the old oppressive taxes should be swept away, and 
that there should be substituted a tax of 5 per cent. on all real 
property, together with a similar tax on the consumption of wine, 
salt, and some other commodities. And at the same time, the 
barons demanded to see the papers dealing with national finance, 
a demand which Circello promptly rejected. Whether the braccia 
militare was as enthusiastic as Balsamo about adjusting the 
burden of taxation is open to doubt, but the important thing from 
their point of view was the rejection of the Crown proposals. That 
done, since the government was not likely to accept Belmonte’s 
scheme, which gave it considerably less money than it had asked 
for, and since the braccia militare had no power to force its proposals 
for reform on the Crown, Belmonte’s scheme was rather a 
manceuvre than a practical proposal which would involve serious 
penalties of payment. 

In the struggle for the vote of the braccia ecclesiastica, the 
braccia militare won. Belmonte was appointed one of the braccia 
militare’s delegates to the other house, and his arguments and 
eloquence carried the day.2 In spite of the efforts of Archbishop 
Mormile, of military demonstrations near the archiepiscopal 
windows, and threats and wiles practised by secret emissaries of 


‘ He had spent two years in England, and in his Memorie Inedite (p. 150) holds up 
English agricultural methods as the great example to be followed. The idea of his 
Giornale del viaggio fatto in Sicilia is obviously inspired by Young. He held the 
chair of agriculture and ‘ Pubblica Economia’ in the university of Palermo, and died 
in 1816. 

* MSS. della Biblioteca Comunale di Palermo, Qq. F. 157, p. 112: ‘ Non si pud 
luttare contro il torrento dell’ opinione generale. Furon viste in quell’ occasione delle 
donne entrar nelle camere del Parlamento e far cuore colla loro efficacissima approva- 
zione al partito populare.’ 
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the government,' the ecclesiastical house rejected the government 
proposal and almost unanimously accepted that of the barons.? 
But the triumph was illusory: the government, as was to be 
expected, while accepting the money granted, refused to consider 
that it was bound to carry out the other financial provisions pro- 
posed, and devoted the next six months * to winning over enough 
members of the two recalcitrant braccie to ensure majorities in 
August. When parliament met again in August 1810, therefore, 
the tables were turned. Many of the barons had been persuaded 
by fair means or foul that it was an unprofitable process to cut 
down their own feudal privileges to spite their king, and many 
others had been threatened and intimidated into leaving Palermo 
for the time. But though the aristocratic houses no longer 
supported the idea of financial reform, it was obvious that they 
were not amenable to the point of voting more money, and the 
king therefore, in his paternal anxiety to defend and save his large 
and threatened family,4 solved the financial difficulty by the 
simple process of issuing three edicts, one establishing a tax of 
1 per cent. on all money payments, one taking over certain lands 
belonging to abbeys -in Crown patronage and putting them and 
some of the Crown lands up to sale, and the third establishing a 
great public lottery. 

These expedients for raising money were not - greatly 
successful. The lottery was a complete failure and had to be 
closed down, in spite of the bishops’ and magistrates’ efforts to 
make their subordinates’ fortunes by refusing to allow them to 
deny themselves the luxury of buying tickets; while the whole 
nation organized itself to defeat the objects of the 1 per cent. tax. 
Trabia, the minister of finance, who had to arrange for its collec- 
tion, was universally hated as a result of his efforts, and Tommasi 
and Medici, who were popularly supposed to have drawn up the 
edicts, also attained an almost violent degree of unpopularity. 
This was hardly fair to Medici, who had been against the edict 
when it was discussed in the council of state, but since he was a 
Neapolitan the Sicilians seized with avidity on the new excuse for 

' MSS. della Biblioteca Comunale di Palermo, Qq. F. 157, p. 125: ‘ Le camere 


del Parlamento erano piene di spie che andavano e venivano dal real palazzo per 
informar la Regina di cid che ognuno dicea.’ 

* Belmonte realized that this was only the beginning of the struggle ; as he said 
to two of his friends, * I] dado é tirato, il pomo della discordia é gettato, fara il resto 
il tempo e la buona ventura’ (Travali, Vicende che produssero le riforme costituzionali 
del 1812, p. 8). 

* The acts of the parliament were referred to a Giunta of seven members, who were 
all under the royal influence, and six out of seven of whom accordingly pronounced 
that parliament had exceeded its powers. 

* * Noi come padre di questa vasta e minacciata Famiglia siamo il prudente inter- 
prete della necessita e la sola legittima guida dei passi che si debbono dare da tutti 
verso la salvezza comune’ (Decreto che stabilisce 1a tassa dell’ uno per cento, 
14 February 1811, printed in Bianco, pp. 326-30). 
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hating him. To the collection of the tax there was a general and 
spontaneous passive resistance. The English merchants at 
Messina closed their businesses, the banks were deserted,! and no 
scrap of paper, whether a contract or a receipt, was used in money 
transactions that might be adduced to prove the passing of money 
for the purpose of collecting the 1 per cent. All contracts were 
made verbally and the utmost good faith was shown in keeping 
these extra-legal transactions. What the tax brought in hardly 
paid the expenses of its collection, and it merely succeeded in 
uniting all classes against the government, the nobles particularly, 
with a very few exceptions, being absolutely agreed on resisting it.? 

The church might have been expected to resist the execution 
of the second edict with equal determination, but Archbishop 
Mormile succeeded in obtaining at least outward: acquiescence,’ 
and the only quarter from which protest came was from the 
king’s Jesuit confessor, Strasoldi, who did succeed in inspiring 
Ferdinand with some uneasiness as to his justification for the sale 
of church property. However, Strasoldi’s remonstrances were 
abruptly cut short by death and, his demise being undeniably 
opportune, the queen was of course accused of being its instru- 
ment. There is, however, no evidence whatever that he died any 
but a natural death.4 

Belmonte and his uncle Villa Ermosa (Castelnuovo) seized the 
opportunity of the feeling aroused on all sides and succeeded 
in getting forty-five barons to sign a strong protest against the 
unconstitutional financial measures of the government, which they 
proposed to lay before the deputazione delregno.> Since the govern- 
ment had refused to listen® to any suggestion of an extraordinary 
parliament, the deputazione was in the position of protector of the 
constitution, butin effect the appeal was really from the government 
to the government, since the latter controlled the deputazione as 


' ‘La Banque fut déserte pour tous les paiements qui ne relevoient pas du Trésor 
ou de |’Administration publique’ et seg. (Rapport fait par M. Troja, Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Naples 137, fo. 358). 

? e.g. Cassaro, who was later to be one of the king’s strongest supporters, wrote 
a latter to Belmonte approving of the protest against the tax (MSS. della Biblioteca 
Comunale di Palermo, Qq. F. 107); also Rapport fait par M. Troja, Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Naples 137, fo. 358. 

* MSS. della Biblioteca Comunale di Palermo, Qq. F. 157, p. 128. For the Strasoldi 
incident, ibid. p. 132. 

* Accusations of poison were flung about in nineteenth-century Sicily with the 
frequency of the Renascence period and probably with as much justification (com- 
pare the accusations of the queen’s responsibility for her son’s illness in 1812), and 
Bentinck (18 March 1812) was warned by Belmonte that he was to be poisoned at 
dinner. ‘ By accident Butera sat in my place’, but both Butera and Bentinck sur- 
vived the meal. 

5 A body which was supposed to guard the constitutional rights of Sicily when 
parliament was not sitting. 

* Rapport fait par M. Troja (undated), Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Naples 
137, fo. 358. 
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closely as it did the braccia demaniale. Every effort was made to 
prevent the protest being even delivered and to discount the 
popularity of the protesting barons. The court spread it about 
that the protest had been drawn up by the advice and at the 
instigation of the prince regent, and tried to make the whole 
affair seem an unwarrantable interference by the British govern- 
ment in order to weaken the Sicilian ministers ;! but these efforts 
were completely unsuccessful. To dissuade the barons from 
signing, the spies, who swarmed round the queen’s household, used 
every argument and threat that could be employed ; a warship 
was anchored in the port, and the rumour was set about that she 
would carry into exile all who signed; and when all persuasion 
failed and the protest was written and ready, the sittings of the 
deputazione were suspended in order to make the presentation 
impossible. Sooner or later, however, the deputazione had to meet 
again, and finally six weeks after its final signature the protest was 
presented. The opposition nobles, however, profited but little, 
since the deputazione merely declared that the 1 per cent. tax was 
not illegal? or unconstitutional, and gave no shadow of support to 
the protesters. The latter accordingly appealed to the English 
allies, Belmonte and his friends, d’Aci being particularly active, 
applying both to Amherst and Stuart in Palermo and also direct 
to London. They gained little by the appeal in Palermo, for the 
ambassador and commander-in-chief, both on the eve of return- 
ing home, maintained that they could not interfere in Sicilian 
domestic politics in this way, and by the appeal to London they 
damaged themselves seriously. In effect it was probably a mis- 
take, an appeal to a foreign power for assistance in purely domestic 
disputes not being generally considered the height of patriotism, 
and in this instance it gave some colour to an accusation 
of treasonable practices. It may be that the real deciding factor 
in the government’s action against the chief of the protesting 
barons was a letter from Castelcicala saying that Bentinck’s 
appointment would lead to great changes. There is no doubt that 
at this period the Sicilian government was very suspicious of ‘ la 
perfide Albion ’, Lord Amherst’s personal unpopularity at court 
and the indiscretions of Viscount Valentia,? who was in Sicily at 


* F.O. 70 Sicily 45, Fagan to Hamilton, 25 July 1811: ‘... There is scarcely a 
doubt that the Prince Castelcicala sends every information of consequence thro’ 
France and Italy ; about the twelfth of this month, that of the Sicilian nobles having 
applied to our Government came by the way of Capri and to render us odious the 
Court artfully spread that the Prince Regent sent the advice. The Prince Castelci- 
cala . . . has some springs of intelligence which enables him to inform his court of any 
instruction of our Government much before instructions reach our Minister.’ 

* Bianco, p. 88: ‘ Le disposizioni emanate col decreto de 14 febbraio 1811... non 
contenevano nessuna lesione dei capitoli del Regno, dei privilegi e delle grazie conce- 
dute dai sovrani.’ 


* F.O. 70 Sicily 44, Bentinck to Wellesley, 3 August 1811: ‘ Unluckily I think 
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the time, increasing this distrust considerably ; and it was much 
feared that the English would intervene and make Sicily into a 
kind of dependency. The ministers may therefore have decided 
that Bentinck would probably find Villa Ermosa, Belmonte, and 
their friends useful instruments and that they would be better out 
of the way.! However that may be, the government seized the 
opportunity given by the appeal to London, and on the night of 
19 July? Villa Ermosa, Belmonte, d’Aci, Villafranca, and Angid 
were arrested under orders from the council of state that they 
should be deported to various islands off the coast of Sicily to 
rigorous imprisonment.’ Various friends of the prisoners appealed 
to the English chargé d’affaires, Douglas, to intervene on their 
behalf. He accordingly went to the English admiral, whose ship 
was lying in the port, and urged him to take the barons off the 
Sicilian man-of-war and give them shelter on an English ship; but 
the admiral very properly refused to take such high-handed 
measures, and confined himself to saying that, if the barons 
personally asked for asylum with him, he would insist on the 
Sicilian commander handing them over. 

There had at one time been talk even of the death penalty, but 
Medici had successfully preached moderation here, and the barons’ 
lives were never actually in danger; but Belmonte’s health is said 
never to have recovered from the hardships he suffered at Favi- 
gnana,*‘ and there is no reason to believe that any of the others save 
one received better treatment. Villafranca, indeed, who had been 
one of the spokesmen at the meeting with the deputazione del 
regno,° but who was a very young man, proved unequal to enduring 
the strain, and condescended humbly to entreat pardon ° in order 
to obtain the easing of his lot ; but he earned general contempt by 
his weakness and was said later, after the release of all of them, to 
be living forgotten and despised. Belmonte owed the few alle- 
viations he had to the duke and duchess of Orleans, who had 
Viscount Valentia was here and from a natural disposition to intrigue united to great 
vanity and love of intrigue he has made himself a sort of advocate for the Barons, 
and has invested himself with a sort of official consequence which he never possessed 


. .. his busy activity has added very much to the suspicion of the court.’ This was 
also increased by Bentinck’s dual appointment. 

? F.O. 70 Sicily 44, Bentinck to Wellesley, 3 August 1811. 

* Travali, p. 14; Bianco, p. 94. Bentinck, however, says it was on 21 July 
(F.0. 70 Sicily 44, Bentinck to Wellesley, 3 August 1811). 

* F.O. 70 Sicily 45, Maitland to Wellesley, 19 October 1811. 

‘ * Rapport fait par M. Troja, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 159, 
0. 359. 

5 The others were Villa Ermosa (Castelnuovo) and the Duke d’Angid. 

* Balsamo, p. 40. Bianco (p. 103 n.) says that ‘ Balsamo qui erra scientemente, 
perché conosca certo le suppliche degli altri’, but from Bianco’s own stetement 
(p. 103) it appears that it was the relatives of the other prisoners who petitioned, 
while Villafranca petitioned for pardon on his own account, a very different thing. 
Troja (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 159, fo. 359) says Belmonte asked 
for a lightening of the rigours of imprisonment, but not for pardon.- 
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throughout done their best to act as a moderating influence and 
who consistently showed the queen that they strongly disapproved 
of the arrest. The duchess Maria Amelia was one of the last 
people to lose influence with the queen; she refused to have 
communications with the prince cut off, and during his imprison- 
ment she defied the king and queen with some courage ! and con- 
tinued to provide him with various comforts. 

The ferment of feeling created by the 1 per cent. tax and the 
arrest of the barons alarmed the British government considerably 
as to the possible results of a successful or even attempted rebel- 
lion of Sicily against the Bourbons, and the Sicilian government 
proceeded to pile Pelion on Ossa by their dealing with the polacca 
Concepcion Immaculata. The details of the case of this ill- 
fated ship, which agitated four governments ? before she vanished 
from the records, are extremely complicated and calculated to 
arouse suspicion. Sailing under Ottoman colours, she was under 
British protection; her charterer from his name (Campbell) 
appeared to be a Scot, but was actually a Tuscan; ostensibly 
bound for Tunis, she was in fact en route for London via Malta. 
The two salient facts about her were, however, that the English 
authorities were anxious for her to reach Malta, and that Sicilian 
privateers seized her en route and set her crew and the Scotto- 
Tuscan Campbell adrift in small boats with insufficient provisions. 
Nor were the feelings of the English authorities soothed by the 
fact that these privateers were to all intents and purposes enabled 
to exist by the British navy’s control of the Mediterranean. In 
the ensuing diplomatic amenities Circello suspended Fagan, the 
consul-general, from his office, a suspension which left English 
merchants in Sicily in a very awkward position. Walsh, the vice- 
consul, was grossly insulted by Castrone, the chief of police (always 
a thorn in the consul’s side),? and the Concepcion Immaculata 
was finally sequestrated to the Crown, a step tantamount to hand- 
ing her over to her original captors, since the privateers were 
paid out of the queen’s purse. The British government was there- 
fore in no very friendly frame of mind towards Ferdinand, and 
Bentinck was instructed to make it clear to the king and his 
ministers that, if their present system of government drove the 


‘ [Duke and duchess] non lasciarono mezzi e preghiere intentati per distogliere 
la Regina da quel violento attentato e, quando tutto fu inutile, si allontand e non 
volle metter pil piedi a Palazzo’ (MSS. della Biblioteca Comunale di Palermo, Qq. 
F. 157, p. 141). 

* The British, Sicilian, Neapolitan, and French. The two latter were concerned 
because her Tuscan charterer was a citizen of the French Empire and was supposed to 
be sailing with a Neapolitan passport. 

* *The Minister of Police [sic] a monster whose savage heart is both cruel and 
sanguinary—the Robespierre of the day . . . his atrocious life, if written, would form 
a hidious [sic] history of whatever is odious ’ (Fagan Correspondence, Character of the 
Ministers and Magistrates of Sicily, 1812). 
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Sicilians into rebellion, nothing in the treaty of alliance ! would 
be considered to have laid the British government under an obliga- 
tion to keep the king of Sicily on his throne by force. On the 
other hand, if the Sicilian government mended its ways and a 
revolution broke out in the island, the British would maintain their 
allies the Bourbons by every means in their power, and Bentinck 
was further to allay any suspicions that the court might be enter- 
taining that the British government was inclined to * sacrifice the 
interest of His Sicilian Majesty ’ to the object of obtaining peace 
with France. Any intention of interfering with the internal affairs 
of Sicilian administration was disclaimed ; but since the ‘ Evident 
Tendency of the Measures now pursued being not only to destroy 
the Resources of the Island, but to exasperate the People to acts 
of violence against their Government ’,? the British government 
must necessarily be interested in the question as to whether the 
‘ present improvident course of policy ’ were pursued or no. Since 
it was fully recognized that Ferdinand’s hope of recovering Naples 
was the key to the problem of coercing or controlling him, it was 
tactfully to be pointed out to him that his restoration in Italy 
was largely dependent on his measure of success in keeping Sicily 
contented, and to this end he should be recommended to give the 
native Sicilians ‘a due share of influence in the ‘‘ Councils of the 
Court ’’’ and to pay ‘due attention to the advice and wishes of 
the Parliament ’.? Bentinck was also instructed to inquire into 
the way in which the treaty of 1811 was being fulfilled, there being 
strong suspicions that the subsidy was not being properly spent on 
the Sicilian forces, as it should have been ; and if these suspicions 
were proved correct, he was to report at once to London and inform 
the Sicilian court that he must advise the suspension of the subsidy 
unless the matter were put right immediately. 

Now it is obvious that Bentinck was given a difficult role to. 
play. He was to disclaim any intention of interfering in internal 
affairs, and in the same breath was to offer undesired advice as to 
the filling of the ministries and the methods of taxation, which, as 
Circello lost no time in pointing out, was interference in internal 
affairs. Whatever his sympathies had been, therefore, he would 
have found his actions extremely unwelcome at court and would 
have been forced into acting with the baronial opposition. The 
most rigid tory, Wellington himself, would in similar circum- 
stances have found himself forced into the same position. Such a 

1 This had been signed 13 May 1810. 

2 F.0. 70 Sicily 44, Wellesley to Bentinck, 30 May 1811. 

. ane ix. 29, is hardly fair to Bentinck; a great deal of the blame there 
bestowed on the ambassador should really be given to the secretary of state, Wellesley, 


whose instructions Bentinck was merely carrying out, nor has Mr. Fortescue made due 
allowance for the extraordinary difficulties of the Sicilian position. ~ 
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tory might have taken to constitution-making with less zest, but 
the logic of events would have resulted in the Sicilian opposition 
rallying round an ambassador acting on Wellesley’sinstructions. It 
is rather difficult to imagine what course of action Wellesley had in 
contemplation if the court persisted in its present course of action, 
and a rebellion were to result. He probably hoped that the mere 
threat of lack of support in such circumstances would be sufficient, 
and that Ferdinand and his wife could be bluffed into good 
behaviour, but he can hardly have intended to allow rebellion, if 
it came, to reach its probable end, chaos and French invasion. 
Bentinck, who reached Palermo on 24 July, presented a note 
to Circello which simply and almost literally embodied the state- 
ments he had been instructed to make, and then departed for 
Milazzo and Messina to inspect the military positions there in his 
capacity as commander-in-chief. This gave the court space for 
reflection, but time brought no wiser counsels. The king and the 
ministers, with the possible exception of Medici, considered that 
there was no real danger of a successful rebellion in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Bentinck, they thought themselves amply protected by 
the army, which was chiefly composed, not of Sicilians, but of 
Neapolitans and deserters from the French army.1 The Nea- 
politans’ loyalty in case of invasion by Murat was not absolutely 
to be counted upon, since they would then have to fight against 
their own countrymen, but in the case of a Sicilian rising their 
national antipathies might be trusted to prevent their making 
common cause with the insurgents, although Ferdinand at least 
probably did not expect any extraordinary feats of arms from 
them.2. The condition of the rest of the army was, however, 
thoroughly alarming, had the ministers paused to consider it: 
many of them had deserted from the French armies simply to 
avoid the hardships of campaigning in Spain,? none of them had 
any interest in the defence of Sicily, and the only way to ensure 
their fidelity was to see that they were regularly paid and properly 
treated. Since they never were regularly paid, however, they were 
not unnaturally in a state of seething discontent. Ferdinand, as 
we know, had no great opinion of the Neapolitans as soldiers, but 
his Neapolitan ministers probably thought more highly of them 
than he did, discounted the discontent of the other troops, and 
felt proportionately safe. Circello, therefore, to Bentinck’s great 
surprise, simply devoted his reply to instructing the English 
representative as to the real character of the Sicilian parliament 
and the Sicilian king’s rights and privileges, and refused to take 


' F.O. 70 Sicily 44, Bentinck to Circello, 20 August 1811. 

2 Compare his famous remark to the hereditary prince, who was advocating a new 
uniform : ‘ Dress them as you like, they will still run.’ 
3 Rapport fait par M. Troja, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 159, fo. 365. 
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any notice of the English suggestions.!_ Bentinck had had no real 
hope of any great success at this stage, but he had expected at 
worst diplomatic evasions, and this ‘ abrupt rejection’ of his 
suggestions and the refusal to regard the arrest of the five barons 
and the protest of the forty-three as in any way the allies’ affair 
confounded him.? In view of his instructions merely to advise 
and not actively to interfere, he had now reached a blank wall, 
and he found that the general opinion in Sicily was that the 
government intended to be openly offensive to their allies, particu- 
larly in the matter of Fagan’s suspension. The queen also was 
openly rude to the British admiral and Douglas (lately chargé 
d’affaires) at the Palazzo Butera, and Bentinck decided that if he 
was to do any good at all he must have further powers. Sheer bluff 
had failed : he must now have power to threaten, and if necessary 
to enforce his threats, and he accordingly announced to Circello 
that he proposed to return to England immediately. Circello was 
so startled at this announcement that Bentinck for the first time 
felt hopeful as to possible ultimate success ; and he became more 
cheerful when Circello, growing more agitated every minute, as he 
realized that the Englishman’s departure meant the loss of the 
subsidy, implored him not to leave, to consider the effects such 
a step would have on public opinion, to think the matter over 
again, to have some regard for his allies. His arguments were 
useless. Bentinck replied sweetly that since, as Circello had in- 
formed him, there was no discontent in Sicily, the effect on public 
opinion would not signify in the least, and continued his prepara- 
tions for departure. In spite of renewed entreaties from Ferdinand 
and Circello, he sailed on 27 August, leaving General Maitland in 
charge and discharging a Parthian shot in the form of a statement 
in a note of the 20th that, since Sicily could not defend herself in 
spite of five years’ preparation, Bentinck could not inform his 
government that Ferdinand had fulfilled his treaty obligations, 
and that Great Britain could hardly be expected to continue its 
sacrifices for a government ‘ acting worse than negatively in the 
common cause, when other nations . . . are making such glorious 
exertions in favour of their own liberties . . . and might have been 
successful with the assistance which has been devoted to Sicily ’.* 
After the reception of this note, Ferdinand and Circello can have 


1 F.0. 70 Sicily 44, Circello to Bentinck, 13 August 1811. This note is quite a 
skilful piece of work, though as a rule Circello was not distinguished for capacity. 
Lamb said of him that he was well named the minister for affaires étrangéres, since all 
affairs were étrangéres to him. 

* Ibid., Bentinck to Wellesley, 23 August 1811: ‘[It would be] more consistent 
with their cunning and crooked policy to have acted upon a system of evasion.’ 
Also Bentinck to Wellesley, 20 August 1811. Circello’s note is hardly correctly 
described as ‘ abrupt ’, being long-winded in the extreme. 

3 Ibid., Bentinck to Circello, 20 August 1811. 
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had no illusions whatever as to the likelihood of the continuation 
of the subsidy, which was of such vital importance to them. 

Once in London, Bentinck naturally reported that the subsidy 
should be suspended, which was promptly done, and he also asked 
for various specified powers to enable him to force the Sicilian 
government into what he considered good behaviour. Thinking 
as he did that Ferdinand could be easily managed, he asserted that 
the first necessity was to get the queen out of the council,’ and 
that her influence could only be removed by a purely Sicilian 
administration, whose authority was based on a really trustworthy 
army. In order to obtain this he asked that he might be empowered 
to demand that the Sicilian force should be placed under him, and 
that he should also have absolute control of the subsidy when it 
was renewed and so be enabled to cut off supplies if the court 
proved recalcitrant. With these powers and authority to intervene 
effectively in Sicilian affairs, he hoped to be able to make Sicily 
a really useful member of the alliance. ‘To gild the Pill’, he 
recommended that England should repeat her promise to do her 
best to recover Naples by negotiation or force. He got the powers 
he asked for with apparently one exception.2 It seems that he 
asked for some drastic powers in connexion with Maria Carolina’s 
dealings with the French ; but while he was to use every effort to 
track down the various rumours, Wellesley pointed out that there 
was absolutely no proof available as yet of their truth, and without 
it no hostile proceedings could be authorized. 

Thus armed with increased powers, Bentinck returned to his 
post, arriving on 7 December, and found the Sicilian government 
at its wit’s end. The stopping of the subsidy meant that there 
was literally no money to pay the troops—a state of affairs which 
obviously could not go on—and the position was complicated by 
the failure of the harvest with the resultant rise in the price 
of bread.* To do the government justice, they worked hard to 
alleviate the suffering, but in a time of scarcity the government 
of the moment always bears the blame both for its own mistakes 
and those of the weather, and the half-starving population tended 
to look on the rise in prices as the work of the usual mythical 
monopolists, and to consider that their hopes of cheaper food lay 
in the English.* 

Since the restoration of the subsidy was essential to them, 
Bentinck’s reception by the king and queen was more favourable 
than he might have expected, though the queen’s expression 

1 As late as 6 January 1812 he said in his diary that to remove her entirely (i. e. 
from the island) was out of the question. 

2 F.0. 70 Sicily 44, Wellesley to Bentinck, 7 October 1811. 


> Ibid. 45, Blaquiere to Wellesley, 7 August 1811. 


‘ Rapport fait par M. Troja, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 
159. 
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hardly matched her fair words. The king, however, almost imme- 
diately betook himself to the Ficuzza,! out of the reach of awkward 
demands, and referred the English ambassador to Circello for all 
information. Bentinck was therefore left to deal with the queen 
alone. She declared a Sicilian ministry was an utter impossibility, 
used the most violent language about most of the existing 
ministers, and behaved in a thoroughly uncontrolled way. Such 
talk was not likely to make Bentinck easier to deal with, and his 
determination had further been stiffened by the discovery during 
his absence of an anti-English plot at Messina, in which one of the 
queen’s dependants, a Captain Rossarol,? had been concerned, 
suspicion being thrown on the queen herself by Rossarol’s language 
and his reiterated assertions that she would not abandon him. 

As yet Bentinck does not seem to have conceived the idea of 
removing the queen altogether, and was merely concentrating on 
annulling her influence. He accordingly demanded from the 
government that he himself should be made captain-general of the 
Sicilian army, that the ministry should be remoulded to meet his 
wishes, that the Neapolitans who surrounded the court should 
be sent away, that the five prisoners should be released and given 
office, and that the 1 per cent. tax be repealed ; and he enforced 
his demands by a further suspension of the subsidy. 

When he heard of these demands, which it must be admitted 
were fairly sweeping, the king talked wildly of abdicating, but 
seeing that Bentinck was disposed to welcome this course, stopped 
abruptly and opposed a very effective passive resistance to the 
English requirements. The queen used every effort she could 
think of to stave off the evil hour. She made Tommasi draw up 
a ‘budget’ which should allow for the permanent loss of the 
English gold. The resultant scheme was excellent in theory, but 
she had regretfully to admit that it had the disadvantage of being 
unworkable. She appealed to the officers of the army; she sent 
for the ‘ consuli degli arti ’ and demanded whether they would be 
prepared to defend their country against the English if necessary.* 
Emissary after emissary went to Bentinck to turn him from his 
demands : Partanna,® Circello, Ascoli, Nunzianti,® all tried their 
eloquence upon him: she even condescended to wheedle him 
herself, but nothing availed her. The objectionable demands 

1 A shooting-box at some considerable distance from Palermo. 

* Head of the secret police at Messina. 

* Not all the Neapolitans in Sicily, as is often said (vide infra, p. 389). 

* In answer to her question if they were faithful they said, ‘ Oui et qu’ils se bat- 
troient contre les Frangais, ‘‘ Mais les Anglois dont il est question aujourd’hui,” 
replique la Reine. Oh Madame, Leur répondaient les consuli di Arti, les Anglois sont 
Vos amis, arrangez vous avec eux de la meilleure maniére ’ (Rapport fait par M. Troja, 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 159, fo. 362). 


5 Partanna had been made a councillor of state in September 1811 (Provenzano, 
i. 168). * Nunzianti was an officer of the king’s household. 
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were still presented, and the resumption of the subsidy every day 
became more and more a necessity. Meanwhile the English 
garrisons from Messina, Milazzo, and Trapani were all brought 
into the neighbourhood of Palermo to show that measures even 
more severe than the cutting off of supplies might be taken, and 
apparently Bentinck even hinted that he would not boggle at 
deporting the king and queen if necessary.!_ Finally the king 
decided to be ill, not too ill to hunt, but too ill to rule: as an 
invalid he could delegate his powers to his son as vicar-general, 
and remaining in the uninterrupted pursuit of his pleasures at the 
Ficuzza, could escape the indignity of reversing his own decrees 
and seeing the exiled barons return. In practice he could, and did, 
interfere when he desired to do so, and he always kept a certain 
control of foreign affairs,? while he felt that, should he really desire 
to resume complete control, he could at any time announce his 
recovery of the health he had never lost. Of the extent of his 
interference, however, Bentinck was long ignorant : he was in fact 
completely deceived by Ferdinand into thinking that the delega- 
tion of powers was real, and was accordingly often puzzled by 
vacillations on the hereditary prince’s part, which become per- 
fectly easy to understand when it is realized that Ferdinand still 
actually had one hand on the reins. 

The important thing at the moment, however, was that 
Ferdinand was apparently relegated to the seclusion of the Ficuzza, 
and that the new vicar-general acceded to all the British demands. 
The objectionable Neapolitans were to be removed, the five 
prisoners returned in triumph, the 1 per cent. tax was repealed ; 
most important of all, Bentinck obtained control of the Sicilian 
forces, and various changes were promised in the ministry.* The 
hardest battle had perhaps been fought over the ministry, par- 
ticularly over the person of Prince Cassaro, who had been promi- 
nent in opposition in the parliament of 1810,4 and of whom 
Bentinck had conceived a very high opinion as being a strong 


1 Bianco, p. 115. This, as well as the movement of troops, was mere bluff: 
Wellesley had categorically said that the most extreme step Britain would take would 
be the withdrawal of her troops, and that action against the court was not contem- 
plated (F.0. 70 Sicily). The justification for the bluff was its success. 

* Also Bentinck, 26 April 1812, says Lamb heard from M. (sic) that the king had 
ordered the hereditary prince not to change the constitution ‘ without reference to 
him’. 

’ The changes of September 1811, made merely in order that the court might be 
able to say that the ministry had been changed, were none of them acceptable to the 
English (vide Provenzano, pp. 166-8). At the end of March 1812, Villa Ermosa became 
minister of finance and the Casa Reale, Belmonte for foreign affairs, Cassaro for grace 
and justice, and d’Aci for war. . 

* Bentinck, 2 January 1812: ‘[Cassaro] had the confidence of the King, the 
country, and myself.’ 4 January 1812: ‘[Ascoli] said the King, not the Queen, 
objected to Cassaro, who had opposed him in Council.’ 6 January 1812: ‘ [He] was 
a firm man and could deal with the Queen.’ 
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man who could override the various intrigues and influences of 
the court ; and in spite of the king’s resistance, Bentinck finally 
had his way. Even so early, however, there were signs of the 
strong animosities in Sicily which were to encumber his path with 
such difficulties. Even in January 1812 Fagan was repeating 
that there was a strong anti-English feeling rising among the 
nobles owing to the idea of putting men ‘ of little consequence in 
point of Rank’ at the head of the government departments.’ 
This might almost be said to be the writing on the wall, but as 
yet Bentinck was hoping all things from the hereditary prince’s 
better disposition and from the meeting of the next parliament. 
He was now seeing much of Belmonte, the ‘ jumping Marquess ’ 
as the queen called him,? a witty and undeniably clever man with 
great charm of manner; he was, however, unutterably vain and 
liable to be led into serious errors of judgement and taste (to call 
them bynoworsename) byhisintense egotism; and he was possessed 
of none of the more solid and enduring aualities of that ‘ man of 
Plutarch ’, Villa Ermosa, the finest character, with the possible 
exception of Ruggiero Settimo, that Sicilian politics produced in 
this age. Bentinck later came to ar): ciate Villa Ermosa’s public 
spirit and steadfastness to the f.!!, out for the time Belmonte’s 
undoubted charm impressed him more and held both him and the 
duke of Orleans under its sway, so that for this period both of 
them when talking of Sicilian affairs are largely reflecting Bel- 
monte’s opinions and prejudices. 

In theory, every one recognized the disadvantages of the 
existing constitution, although, apart from the usual platitudes 
about the beauty of liberty and constitutional government, there 
was very little agreement as to what those disadvantages actually 
were. To the joyful surprise of the hereditary prince, he and 
Bentinck found themselves in unison as to the evils of aristocratic 
privilege ; most of the baronial party really wanted to get rid of 
royal control; the trading classes wanted reform of the judicial 
and financial system ; a few here and there wanted the existing 
system eradicated root and branch and replaced by a republic of 
the French type. But these differences were only to appear full- 
blown when a new constitution was in process of being embodied, 
and to Bentinck his task of ensuring a constitution now seemed 
comparatively easy. The main obstacle to combat was the 
hereditary prince’s reluctance to allow parliament to meet again 
soon (a reluctance in all probability prompted by Ferdinand).* 


' Fagan to Bentinck, 9 January 1812, Fagan Correspondence. Cassaro took office 


in January and some other temporary changes were made in the ministry, but the 
important changes were those of March. 


**Le sauté Marquis ’(in margin ‘jumping Marquess’): Bentinck, 2 January 
1812. 


* Bentinck, 2 June 1812, was told by Spaccaforno that the king wanted parliament 
cc2 
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He declared, and justifiably as things turned out, that he was 
afraid of the young hot-heads of the island, a fear which Belmonte 
in his absolute confidence that he could not fail in managing the 
houses brushed aside as unworthy of consideration. Bentinck 
pointed out to the hereditary prince that the army, whose con- 
dition, bad though he had known it to be, had horrified him afresh 
in the last few weeks,! could not wait, and that to improve it 
parliamentary grants were an absolute necessity. Nor need the 
prince fear revolution, since against that evil the English would 
guarantee him. But it was implied that the hereditary prince 
must obey orders, and when he protested against any of the 
demands pressed on him, he was made to realize that Bentinck 
meant to have his way. In several ways this was driven home. 
For example, the hereditary prince fought hard against the inclu- 
sion in the ministry of d’Aci, who had given great personal offence 
to the king; but Belmonte would not take office without him, as 
they had suffered together, and the prince had to give way. Again, 
in the matters of the sending Ascoli out of the country and the 
arrest of Castrone,? in spite of hard battles, the prince and his 
father were obliged to submit. 

The queen was at this time in close and frequent communica- 
tion with Fagan, whose management of her showed considerable 
skill,? and whom she had learnt to trust. Indeed the way in which 
she showed her regard by showering valuable presents on his wife 
and baby daughter was often extremely embarrassing to the 
English consul, whose duty to his country often involved actions 
most unwelcome to his would-be benefactress.° He was, however, 
able to exert a very considerable influence with her both personally 
and by means of agents in her household,® and partly through 


not to meet till September, ‘ by which time he expected letters from England and that 
I should be removed’. This is the probable explanation of the prince’s attempts at 
delay. 

» Bentinck, 3 February 1812: ‘I told him [the hereditary prince] of their state 
of starvation. . . . I told him the miserable state of the officers—it was worse than the 
men. He acknowledged the subalterns were wretched.’ 

* Castrone was at the head of the queen’s spies and held a high command in the 
Sicilian police (Blaquiére, i. 490). He had been very deeply involved in the transac- 
tions with the French, but the hereditary prince feared the scandals that he might 
make out of revenge if he were imprisoned. 

* Bentinck was unfairly scornful of Fagan, who did very good work in dealing with 
the queen. The ‘ weak, vain man, good-hearted ’ (Bentinck, 24 April 1812) carried out 
some delicate negotiations (especially respecting her debts) and carried them out well. 

* * At the block she would declare her gratitude to Fagan. He could not be an 
Englishman! He must be an Irishman ’ (Bentinck, 27 April 1812). 

5 Bentinck, 15 April 1812: ‘ The Queen’s present to his daughter was worth £250, 
and after this it cost him much to say to her what he did. He passed the door three 
times before he had courage to enter.’ 

® Apparently a priest and a doctor Magdalena (Fagan Correspondence, Fagan to 
Bentinck, 24 April 1812; Report of Conversation with the Queen, 24 April 1812; 
Fagan to Bentinck, 8 April 1812. Cp. Bentinck, 1 May 1812). 
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this, partly as a result of her own intense dislike of Ascoli,’ she 
proved an unexpected ally in getting rid of the latter : but though 
she expended a good deal of breath and ink on the subject, she 
can hardly have had much effect on the final decision. If she had 
had any real influence in this matter, he would have gone long 
before, and it was not Maria Carolina’s exhortations, but the fear 
of Bentinck’s troops, that induced the king to send him away now. 
Be that as it may, Ascoli betook himself to Cagliari in spite of 
Ferdinand’s lamentations, Medici departed for London where he 
hoped to have the chance of saying a few unpleasant words about 
Bentinck in the proper quarters, Migliorini ? solved his problem by 
departing this life, and Castrone, in spite of his own tears and the 
prayers of his wife, was shut up in Castellammare.? And once more 
Bentinck believed that the causes of the trouble were removed, and 
that the ministers would now find the task of governing the 
country comparatively easy. 

The affairs of the government, however, were as yet very far 
from being simple. The most immediate problems were those of 
finance, the extreme scarcity of food (both meat and corn),* and 
the deportation of the Neapolitan emigrants. These three were 
in reality bound up with each other, since as long as the Nea- 
politans stayed in Sicily they cost the country large sums for their 
support, and since obviously the only means of dealing with the 
famine growing more acute as the inadequate harvest of 1811 
became exhausted was to import considerable quantities of corn 
at government expense. 

Villa Ermosa on taking office had found the finances in hope- 
less confusion, so confused that he could hardly get a clear state- 
ment of its condition made out for many weeks. The royal efforts 
to increase the revenue had not only been failures, they had been 
disasters. The lottery had been a loss to the government of 
100,000 ounces : 5 and the sale of public property had simply 
diminished the government’s annual income without bringing in 


! Bentinck, 2 March 1812. The duke of Orleans said that Ferdinand had reproached 
the queen ‘ most bitterly for Ascoli’s departure’. Cp. 15 January 1812: ‘ The Heredi- 
tary Prince . . . called him the Prince of the Peace.’ The allusion is obvious. 

* Another minister whose dismissal Bentinck had demanded. 

* Fagan Correspondence, Fagan to Bentinck, 6 March 1812. Both Colonel and 
Signora Castrone promised wildly to inform against any one and every one if Castrone 
were shown mercy. ‘ He shed tears like a child and trembled terribly.’ 

* Rapport fait par M. Troja, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 159, 
fo. 361. Troja was evidently a man of common sense, for he remarks concerning the 
rumours about monopolists that they are merely usual conjectures in times of scarcity 
of food, and that such conjectures are usually wrong. He also tells a tale of a mob 
gathering under Bentinck’s window waving small loaves of bread, and of Bentinck 
making a dumb-show speech to the effect that he would try to make the loaf bigger. 
Bentinck, 30 March 1812, speaks of the scarcity. 


* Bentinck, 2 May 1812. The coin is illegible in the manuscript,-but is probably 
ounces, 
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anything like an adequate compensation in ready cash. Indeed 
Villa Ermosa hardly knew how to find the money for routine 
expenses until parliament met. Bentinck volunteered to make 
an advance to pay the loss on the lottery, but Belmonte received 
the suggestion with disfavour, saying petulantly but truly that 
‘advance after advance there would be nothing left’.1 The 
hereditary prince’s own suggestions were not very helpful to the 
harassed minister of finance. His own idea was the further sale 
of public property, which Villa Ermosa very properly considered 
would only make the position worse, and, in spite of Francis’s 
peevish demands that Villa Ermosa should produce money by 
some occult process,” the latter succeeded in carrying his point. 

For the wherewithal to purvey foreign corn to relieve the © 
scarcity the government had to depend on their own private efforts 
and on Bentinck’s advance of 25,000 ducats from the British 
military chest,* but the effect on the public mind of this provision 
of food, to tide over the time of scarcity until the summer,' fully 
outweighed the obvious disadvantages of being still further in- 
debted to the English. Not only was the fear of bread-riots and 
all that they might lead to eliminated for the time being, but the 
ministry acquired a popularity which might be very helpful in the 
approaching elections,’ and Bentinck rose to a position in public 
favour which was of enormous value to him in his very difficult 
position as a foreigner commanding the national army and interfer- 
ing in national internal politics.® 

The deportation of the Neapolitan émigrés, which went on at 
intervals all through the summer, was a very different and more 
complicated matter. There was naturally no question of sending 
the Neapolitan soldiers away. Although their presence conflicted 
with the ideal of the free nation defending itself,’ they were an 
indispensable part of the army and must be maintained there, 
unpopular though they might be. To deal with the other Nea- 


1 Bentinck, 4 May 1812. 

* Bentinck, 30 April 1812: ‘ The Hereditary Prince angrily said that it was the 
ministers’ duty to find means.’ 

% Bianco, p. 120. * Ibid. 

5 It may be pointed out that the riotings in Palermo at the elections were on the 
ministers’ side. 

* Bentinck also distributed the corn stored in the fortress of Messina to bridge 
the interval between the purchase of foreign corn and its arrival. Lady William Ben- 
tinck shared in her husband’s popularity (vide Bianco, p. 121 n.). She was a daughter 
of Lord Gosford and had married in 1803. ‘She was not merely charitable but was 
charity itself ’ (Greville, op. cit., v. 160). 

” Bentinck thought well of Neapolitan troops: ‘they were good soldiers ’ (Ben- 
tinck, 23 March 1812). A Colonel Machen told him that at Toulon the Neapolitan 
troops behaved very well, but the officers ran away (4 February 1812). W. H. Thomp- 
son, p. 39, says Neapolitan guards were the only troops to be trusted, and Sir H. 
Elliott, Some Revolutions and other Experiences, agrees that the Neapolitan soldier was 
not the poltroon contemporary caricature painted him. 
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politans a Giunta under the presidency of Prince Carini was set up, 
which handled the émigrés very much in the spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan poor-law. The aged and infirm, the children and helpless 
women were still to be maintained at the public expense, but all 
the able-bodied were to be set on work ! and large numbers were 
to be packed out of the country altogether. In spite of this drastic 
thinning-out, however, the Neapolitans continued to cost the 
Sicilian exchequer considerable sums, which Bentinck, while he 
admitted that the expenditure was inevitable, really needed for 
other things. Nor is there any doubt that a considerable amount 
of injustice was done by the Giunta. Indeed, the sight and know- 
ledge of the suffering among people who, whatever their failings, 
had given up home and lands for her and her family, added con- 
siderably to the queen’s distress. To her honour, in spite of her 
ill-health, she spared no efforts to help them, and she still further 
burdened her already crippled finances on their behalf as long as 
she had a penny to relieve their wants. 

The most pressing need for money was, however, felt in the 
army, where Bentinck was hampered by the lack of it at every turn. 
Much though he disliked doing so, he felt obliged to recommend a 
reduction in numbers. This recommendation the hereditary prince 
fought tooth and nail in spite of repeated arguments that a smaller 
and well-equipped force was a more valuable military weapon than 
one that was large, ill-equipped, and ill-disciplined.2 The heredi- 
tary prince’s remedy for all difficulties was simple. Everything 
needed for the army, if there was not money with which to buy it, 
could be forcibly seized,? but Bentinck refused to recognize this as 
a satisfactory solution, and the problem of reducing the financial 
chaos of the Sicilian army to order remained one of his chief pre- 
occupations. He also had considerable difficulty with d’Aci, the 
new minister for war, a wrong-headed person, whose ideas on the 
subject of his powers differed very considerably from those of 
the military authorities. His perpetual interference in matters of 
military administration outside his province 4 drove the com- 


' It was probably true that, as Troja said (op. cit., Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 
137, Naples 159, fo. 364), there was not work for them in Sicily, and that therefore this 
order actually meant their later deportation. 

* e.g. Bentinck, 3 February 1812: ‘I said that the only true principle of an effec- 
tive army was to pay it well—a large unpaid army was weakness and not strength... . .’ 
The hereditary prince talked of reducing expenses ‘so that the diminution of the 
army might be the last’ ; 2 March 1812: ‘his present army was positively dangerous 
and useless ’, 

* Bentinck, 30 April 1812. The prince also proposed that the commissaries should 
be punished for the lack of equipment for the troops. ‘ D’Aci said, Impossible . . . it 
was not their fault, but that of former ministers.’ 

* Bentinck, 2 May 1812; 26 May 1812: ‘ This man has more vanity than patriot- 
ism. He wants to have the credit of making a new system, whether. the old system 
is good or bad.’ 21 April 1812 Bentinck and Macfarlane went ‘to remonstrate with 
him upon his interfering with the details of my department. He said it was the antico 
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missary-general into resigning his commission! and was a con- 
tinual irritation to Bentinck. The two were perpetually arguing 
about the limits of their respective powers,? and d’Aci took to 
carrying about with him a volume of an old French encyclopaedia 
in which was an article on the powers of a war minister, and from 
which he insisted on reading long extracts in season and out of 
season. Under this treatment it is perhaps hardly surprising that 
Bentinck began to agree with Ferdinand and Maria Carolina as to 
d’Aci’s abilities and to think that in spite of Belmonte his removal 
from office would be desirable.* 

Nor did the debates of the new council leave Bentinck without 
cause for further uneasiness. In spite of the universal and pressing 
need for money and in spite of Belmonte’s serene confidence in his 
own power of managing the braccie, Cassaro was more than luke- 
warm about the summoning of parliament.4 Belmonte thought 
that Ferdinand had frightened him, but it seems more likely that 
he was a complete purist as regards the Sicilian constitution. He 
had opposed the king when the king as he considered had been 
overriding the financial powers of parliament, but he did not want 
any drastic reform or remodelling of the constitution : he was as 
ready to oppose the limitation of the royal prerogative as of parlia- 
mentary privilege, and by no means aspired to play the part of a 
Pym or even a Holles. Bentinck with his whig traditions was 
always a little apt to see a whig party in embryo in the aristocratic 
opposition to Ferdinand, and was accordingly bitterly disappointed 
at the attitude of Cassaro, for whose inclusion in the ministry he 
had fought so hard. The hereditary prince between his fear of 
Bentinck and his fear of his parents might have been aptly called 
il principe Tentenna at this stage, and his waverings between the 
views of Belmonte and those of Cassaro were a perpetual worry to 
Bentinck, who never knew from one day to the next which view 


reglemento. . . . I told him I could not submit to it—He had mistaken his office, he 
ought to have been head of the staff . . . he had the management only of the civil 
business. . . . He always kept saying that he was my adjutant ’ (22 June 1812, 25 June 
1812). 

1 Bentinck, 23 April 1812: ‘... I said Fardella did not like d’Aci. The Hereditary 
Prince said, ‘‘ They were Sicilians and knew each other”’.’ Also 23 June 1812. 

* Bentinck, 12 April 1812, 24 April 1812, 2 May 1812. 

> Bentinck, 30 May 1812. Belmonte thought this would be very difficult, ‘ he 
would have to be persuaded that some other post would suit him better’. Part of the 
misunderstandings may have been due to the fact that Bentinck found it difficult to 
understand d’Aci’s ‘ very rapid Italian ’. 

‘ e.g. Bentinck, 28 April 1812: ‘([Cassaro said] It was his duty never to forget 
that he was a Minister of the King and therefore to advise him not to part with his 
prerogative.’ 29 May 1812, when Cassaro said he considered the hereditary prince 
had no powers to call parliament or to alter the constitution. As early as 13 February 
1812 Fagan had pointed out that two parties were forming, one led by Butera, Tom- 
masi, and Cassaro, one by Iaci (sic), Belmonte and Villa Ermosa, and Paternd. The 
division was perhaps partly personal since the queen had said (Bentinck, 2 January 
1812), ‘ it will be amusing to see how Cassaro and Belmonte quarrel—tirer les cheveux ’. 
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he would find the prince advocating.! It is perfectly obvious that 
the latter was in close communication with his father. Caccamo, 
the king’s confessor, who was often used by the king as an inter- 
mediary for political negotiations, was perpetually coming and 
going between the palace and the Ficuzza,? the dispaccio for the 
summoning of parliament was sent to the king for approbation,’ 
and there were other signs that the vicar-general was very far 
from being king in other ways besides name. But Bentinck, 
though he knew that some intrigue was on foot, thought well of the 
hereditary prince personally and would not believe that he and the 
duke of Orleans had both completely misjudged his character,’ 
and that either he (the prince) or Ferdinand was capable of such an 
elaborate deception as was in reality being carried on. He became 
more and more convinced that the queen was at the bottom of all 
his troubles and that the prince’s hesitancies arose from his un- 
doubted dread of his mother’s outbursts. The extremely doubtful 
characters who filled her antechamber® and battened on her 
generosity—since her purse was always open to any one declaring 
themselves distressed Neapolitans or sufferers for attachment to 
the king—naturally increased this impression, and Bentinck made 
up his mind that the queen must be removed to a distance from 
Palermo. So only, he thought, could her dangerous intriguing be 
stopped and the new parliament be given fair play, and as the 
months went on he became convinced that this end could be 
attained only by her removal from the island. Naturally the 
queen refused to be turned out of the country as an undesirable 
alien as long as she could resist, and for some fifteen months the 
struggle went on, the queen appealing wildly to what little decency 
of feeling the king possessed, to her son, and even to the hated 
English in the person of Fagan to spare her this humiliation. One 


1 * Le Prince faible et irrésolu, flottant entre la Reine et Bentinck, toujours chance- 
lant et résistant, toujours finit ordinairement par céder aux Anglois’ (Rapport fait 
par M. Troja, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 137, Naples 159, fo. 363). Bentinck, 
30 June 1812: ‘I stated my belief of the Hereditary Prince being afraid of damna- 
tion in the next world if he disobeyed his parents.’ 

? Bentinck, passim, e.g. 17 March, 20 April, 26 April 1812—27 May 1812. 

* Bentinck, 2 May 1812: ‘The Hereditary Prince desired d’Aci not to tell me 
this.’ D’Aci, needless to say, promptly did. 

* Bentinck, 10 January 1812: ‘I never was more satisfied with a man perfectly 
dispassionate, most honest, and candid.’ Imbert de St. Amand also, 19 February 
1812: ‘It was my decided belief that he was honest and well intentioned. This 
[Belmont and Villa Ermosa] would not allow.’ 

5 Bentinck, 14 January 1812: ‘[Partanna] said the Queen was surrounded by 
the greatest coquins in the world.’ 24 March 1812: ‘([St. Clair spoke to the queen] of 
the numbers of blackguards in her antechamber—and it was they who were the cause 
of her ruin.’ 2 June, re the queen: ‘the King put his hand to his face and cried, 
“oh la povera, she is always surrounded by briganti’’.’ , 

* Fagan, who was really distressed by her appeals, finally did advocate her being 
allowed to remain, e.g. Fagan Correspondence, Fagan to Bentinck, 25 September 
1812. He saw her frequently and realized how innocuous she actually was, whatever 
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great argument against her departure was the financial one !: her 
uncontrolled expenditure had involved her in very heavy debts, 
without paying which she could not leave Sicily voluntarily,? 
while Bentinck could scarcely contemplate carrying her on board 
ship by main force. These debts added considerably to her mental 
distress, but finally arrangements were made to meet them with 
money advanced by Great Britain through Bentinck.* Still she 
delayed and delayed, partly owing to ill health which was genuine 
enough in spite of English suspicions to the contrary, and partly 
for other reasons, which, though merely pretences, occupied much 
of Bentinck’s time in frustrated efforts to induce her to go of her 
own accord. Politically, however, she had long ceased to be of 
any importance whatever by the time that she finally took ship.® 

In spite of all intrigue the party on the council that wished for 
an extraordinary parliament to be summoned had its way, and the 
election to the braccia demaniale took place in May 1812, and re- 
sulted in nearly every case in the return of a supporter of the new 
ideas of a reformed constitution. Bianco’ describes the elections 


her servants might be, e.g. ‘ It must be confessed . . . we have deprived her of all power 
and obliged her to sacrifices she never dreamt of’ (Fagan Correspondence, Fagan to 
Bentinck, 14 September 1812); ‘I consider her as almost isolated and . . . entirely 
deprived of the power of injuring us ’ (Fagan, op. cit., 22 September 1812). Bentinck, 
however, refused to believe him. 

1 Her servants had not been paid for four months. ‘She would willingly wear a 
flannel gown so as she had good linnen . . . and live on one dish ... but what afflicted 
her was... the hard necessity of sending away her servants ’ (Fagan Correspondence, 
Fagan to Bentinck, 20 June 1812). 

2 Once or twice she made a parade of going, but without any real intention of 
doing so, e.g. Bentinck, 6 May 1812: ‘ Have heard that the Queen has ordered her 
books to be packed up. This proves nothing, as she never read in her life.’ 

3 It was the last humiliation for her to owe this to Bentinck. 

‘ The struggle over her departure has been dealt with at length by Browning in 
his Queen Caroline of Naples (ante, ii. 482-517). This article is based, however, almost 
entirely on the records in the Foreign Office and some letters written by the queen 
herself, and Browning therefore does not give due weight to the mass of slanders and 
prejudiced information against the queen which was being poured into Bentinck’s 
ears from all sides. ‘ A monomania against the Queen ’ is a decided over-statement of 
Bentinck’s feelings towards her, but he did undoubtedly waste labour and diplomacy 
on this really unnecessary struggle. 

5 Another thorn in Bentinck’s side at this period was Sir Robert Wilson, who visited 
Sicily in May 1812, and was very indiscreet. He visited the Ficuzza, thereby exces- 
sively annoying the hereditary prince, who blamed Bentinck (Bentinck, 17 May 1812) ; 
and his ignorance of Sicilian affairs was taken full advantage of by Ferdinand, who 
played the pathetic and exiled king beautifully for his benefit. Wilson thereupon, in 
his usual capacity of the friend of every country but his own, condemned Bentinck’s 
actions even to Lady William herself (Bentinck, 17 May 1812). Also 27 May 1812: 
‘ [the king said that Bentinck] represented in England that he was mad or silly . . . there 
had been one other (alluding to Sir R. Wilson) who would report that this was not 
the truth.’ 

* Signor Niceforo has published a very capable and scholarly account of this 
parliament in the Archivio Storico Siciliano. He has not, however, been able to consult 
some of the most important English sources for the period. 

? Op. cit. p. 124: ‘sotto l’influenza del nuovo ministero e di uno spirito pubblico 
abbastanza pronunziato a favore di una politica liberale.’ 
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as being carried out under the influence of the new ministry and a 
moderately strong public opinion in favour of a liberal policy. It 
is extremely probable, however, that this public opinion counted 
for very little and the new ministry for a great deal. The braccia 
demaniale had always been composed of men who conformed to 
the wishes of the government of the moment. This ministry was 
no exception to the rule: it got the men it wanted in the braccia, 
and on the face of things it does not appear that the constituent 
bodies (who, it must be remembered, were close corporations with- 
out any popular basis) exercised any more initiative or showed any 
more political courage than they usually did or than their counter- 
parts (say) in Scotland ever did before 1830. The one election 
over which there were disputes and excitement, namely that in 
Palermo, was, as appears from Bentinck’s own diary, carried out 
under strong pressure. The usual custom in Palermo was for the 
praetor and senate to be elected as a corporate representative, but 
d’Aci and the praetor (count of San Marco) were at violent logger- 
heads, and the electors were therefore persuaded by San Marco’s 
enemies, Ventimiglia, Belmonte, and Salvo, not to elect him. At 
first the electors were nervous about this break with precedent : 
‘If the Court used the Barons as they did, what will they do to us 
poor people !’ Between the indignant praetor, the city mobs who 
hated San Marco ? and who threatened to kill the ‘ consuls ’ if they 
weakened, and the great nobles who were using less spectacular 
but none the less persuasive methods, the electors had a sorry 
time of it. That the election was not ‘ free ’ is shown by the fact 
that the electors’ attempt to return one of themselves was frus- 
trated, and they finally put forward four names (Belmonte, Villa 
Ermosa, Lampedusa, and Paternd), from whom the hereditary 
prince was to make the final choice. It was only after all this had 
been done that San Marco, now for ever a violent antagonist to the 
constitutionalists, resigned,* and the position was regularized by 
Lampedusa being made praetor. Palermo seems to have been the 
only place where there was any real excitement over elections : 
but the rioting there was sufficient excuse to revive the fear of 
revolution in high quarters, and there were renewed attempts on 
the part of the hereditary prince (with Ferdinand probably jogging 
his elbow) to postpone the meeting of parliament. These attempts 
were frustrated by the usual means, the holding up of the subsidy 


1 The election is described by Bentinck, 20 May 1812. 

* He was one of the chief administrators of the distribution of the imported corn 
and was popularly, though unjustly, supposed to have made illegal profits out of it 
(Bianco, p. 125). 

* Bianco’s account of the election (p. 125) suggests that the new praetor and senate 
were elected as the new representative in parliament. From Bentinck (20-5 May 
1812), however, it is quite clear that San Marco held office for several days after the 
election to the braccia was completed. : 
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till Bentinck got his way, and parliament accordingly met on 
18 June, and on 20 July (exactly twelve months after the arrest of 
the famous five) an earnest of the far-reaching reforms which the 
ministers desired was given in the abolition of feudalism and the 
voluntary renunciation by barons and churchmen of 700 years’ 
old rights and monopolies.!_ It seemed as if all Bentinck’s hopes 
of a free and constitutionally governed Sicily were on the verge of 
being fulfilled, but the events of the next few months were to bring 
those hopes to ruin. H. M. Lackianp. 

1 By the abolition of feudalism the barons profited inasmuch as they no longer 
had to pay feudal dues, as the English nobles profited by its abolition in England in 
1660 ; but the Sicilian nobles lost more than they gained, as their exemptions and 
privileges had much exceeded their disadvantages, and it was to this fact that they 
slowly awoke during the next few months, when the enthusiasm of July had worn 
off. Nor were they even in July in complete agreement with the braccia demaniale 
as to what the ‘abolition’ meant. The braccia demaniale voted that of all feudal 
rights. The barons with only ten dissentients voted that some of their rights should 


be excepted from the general abolition, and Belmonte had considerable difficulty in 
persuading the lower house to accept these exceptions (Bentinck, 21 July 1812). 


: 
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Notes and Documents 


The Seals of the Two Benches under Edward III 


OnE of the most interesting developments in judicial adminis- 
tration during the middle years of the fourteenth century was the 
creation of separate seals for the king’s and common bench.’ This 
has long been obscured by the assumption, accepted by Maitland 
in the History of English Law, that as early as the thirteenth 
century ‘ the exchequer and the two benches had . . . seals of their 
own, and could issue writs running in the king’s name’? Yet 
there is evidence, from the reign of Edward I, that no separate 
seals for the benches were then employed ; and for the reign of 
Edward III there is clear information, not only as to the arrange- 
ments for sealing writs from the benches before the creation of 
separate seals, but also of the exact date—1344—when the seals 
of the benches were first introduced. 

As early as 1293, Robert Hertford, a justice in the common 
bench, had demonstrated the difference between an original writ 
from chancery and a writ of judgement from the law courts, by 
pointing, not to a difference of seals, but to the Teste me ipso of the 
one and the Teste Johanne de Metingham of the other.* In 1338 
John Hildesle, chancellor of the exchequer, and John Wodehouse, 
clerk of the hanaper of chancery, petitioned the king * 
qe come contenu soit en le serement de chescun Viscount, q’il ne soeffra 
le profitt le Roy estre soutret ou amenuse a son poair, et q’il ne receivera 

1 I wish to thank Professor T. F. Tout for his invaluable advice on this subject. 

2 History of English Law, i. 194. Cf. Foss, Judges of England, iii. 319; and J. C. 
Davies in Baronial Opposition to Edward II, p. 119: ‘ The exchequer and judicature 
both had seals of their own and could put into operation stages and processes in their 
respective administrations. On occasions they even initiated processes.’ The true 
situation is described, incidentally and without comment, by Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte 
(p. 330) in his valuable Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England 
(H.M.S.O. 1926) which appeared whilst the above article was in the hands of the 
editor: ‘“‘ Little writs ”’, original and judicial, constituted by far the largest class of 


instrument issuing from the chancery. A material reduction in the number of them 
was, however, effected in 1344, when separate seals were provided for the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Bench.’ 

* Year Books 21-2 Edward I (Rolls Ser.), p. 161: ‘ Ceo est original, e nun pas bref 
de Jugement ; jeo vus le mustrey ; ke le quare non admisit est un bref de Jugement 
e veut damage aussi cum cety, e istra hors de Roules; mes le quare incumbravit ne 
istra pas hors de Roules, mes de la chancelerie, e veut teste me ipso ;—e bref de Juge- 
ment veut Teste Johanne de Metingham etc ; dunk y. |. enseut ke le quare incumbravit 
est originale e nun pas bref de Jugement ’. Cf. ibid. 30-1 Edward I, pp. 275-6. 


* Rot. Parl. ii. 99. See also the petition of the commons in the parliament of 
1347 (ibid. ii. 170). 
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nul Brief de Jugement si noun enseale d’un des Seales de la Chauncellerie 
ou de |’Escheger, et ensi eit este comaunde par les Roys d’Engleterre, et 
auxint use et accustume en temps passe dont n’y ad memorie, les Viscounts 
avantdits . . . receivent de jour en autre Brefs de jugement ensealles des 
Seales as Justices, ou par lour negligence par lour Ministres soeffrent estre 
receus, par ount les fees des ditz Seales nostre dit Seigneur le Roy sont 
amenuses et destruez trop graundement, &c. ; 


whilst in 1351 Edward could still write to the treasurer of the 
exchequer in Dublin,' 


Order not to seal any judicial writs of any of the king’s pleas in Ireland 
except those which touch the place of the said exchequer, with the ex- 
chequer seal, while the great seal of the chancery there is within twenty 
miles of the exchequer, but to permit the chancellor to have the sealing 
of such writs, as is customary in the chancery of England. 


This evidence, besides proving conclusively the non-existence 
of seals for the two benches until 1338 at least, shows that judicial 
writs from the benches were sealed, like original writs, with the 
Great Seal of the king, if that was available, except those which 
concerned the pleas of the exchequer. A petition of the commons 
in 1350 shows, however, that they bore the seal of the justices as 
well.2. The only recognized exception to this rule was in local 
assizes and eyres : in 1350 the commons petitioned in parliament 
‘ qe plese a nostre Seigneur le Roi granter, ge . . . Briefs de Jugge- 
mentz [from the two Benches] puissent estre receus par Viscontes 
et lour Ministres, soutz le Seal de Justice Chief de la place dount ils 
isseront, come homme fait en eire, trelsbastons, en assise, et en 
oier et terminer’ ;* but there was evidently growing a custom of 
receiving also writs from the two benches under the seals of the 
justices alone. Besides this we know that both the original and 
judicial writs under the Great Seal were issued from the chancery ; * 
and the profits were received by the keeper of the hanaper of 
chanvery, though they do not appear separately in the hanaper 
accounts. 

The creation of separate seals for the two benches took place— 
in spite of Edward’s letter to the treasurer of Ireland in 1351, 
quoted above—in 1344, under circumstances of particular interest. 
Edward III was in the habit, from the first years of his reign, of 
allocating grants from the issues of the Great Seal, to be paid by 
the keeper of the hanaper of chancery. In October 1341, in 
a period of great financial difficulty, he extended this practice by 


Cal. Close Rolls, 1349-54, p. 293. Foedera, iii. 217. 
2 Rot. Parl. ii. 229. 


3 Ibid. 
* After the institution of the new seals, writs were to be issued from the benches, 
“so that writs at the king’s suit are delivered by the view and testimony of those for 


whom they are sued there . . . as has hitherto been customary in the chancery ’ (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1343-6, pp. 327-8). 
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granting ‘ all the money of the extracts of the King’s Bench’ to 
Nicholas Bartholomew and his fellows, merchants of Lucca ;! and 
in 1344 he followed this up by granting to Matthew Canaceon, 
another of his merchant financiers, all the money derived from 
judicial writs in both the king’s and common bench. In the inden- 
ture made with Canaceon, Edward agreed that ‘ the king will have 
two seals made for the said two places, and will acquit the cost of 
the wax for sealing writs, and will cause the clerks and others of 
those places to be attendant upon Matthew . . . and the justices 
shall take ld. a writ for the seals as has been customary in the 
past’, &c.; and a similar passage occurs in a writ of the king to the 
justices of the two benches, on 14 July 1344.2, At the same time, 
on 10 August, Edward appointed Robert of Scarborough to keep 
‘the two seals which the king, by the advice of his council, has 
made for the sealing of judicial writs of either Bench in Ireland’.* 

These new seals were, of course, royal seals exactly as was the 
seal of the exchequer. In 1369, when Edward III resumed the 
title of king of France, they were described as the king’s seals 
along with the Great and privy seals and the seal of the exchequer :* 


Per quod jam Rex Angliae et Franciae, in cancellaria sua, omnia sigilla, 
tam pro regimine Angliae quam pro placeis de utroque banco et de scac- 
cario et pro officio privati sigilli, in quorum circumscriptione Edwardus 
Rex Angliae et Franciae sive Franciae et Angliae imprimitur, in thesauraria 
ipsius Regis existentia . . . undecimo die Junii . . . venire fecit. 


The exact difference, if any, between them and the Great Seal is not 
known. It is remarkable that they were called great seals without 
any qualification by the commons in 1347 :> ‘ qe come nostre dit 
Seigneur le Roi ad ordeignez deux Grantz Seals, pur ensealer les 
Briefs judiciels en Commune Baunk et en Baunk le Roi,’ &e. And 
it is equally remarkable that in his letter of 1351 to the treasurer of 
Ireland, Edward makes no reference to any seal for judicial writs 
in Ireland, save that of the exchequer and ‘ the great seal of the 
chancery’; whilst the sealing of judicial writs by the chancellor 
in Ireland is to be ‘ as is customary in the chancery of England ’. 
This strongly suggests a complete identification of the Great Seal 
and the seals of the benches ; though in 1356 a commission was 
issued in England to inquire into counterfeiting ‘ the king’s seal 
of the common bench’. In any case the new seals ranked with 
the exchequer and the privy seal as the great seals of departmental 

' Cal. Close Rolls, 1341-3, p. 299. 

* The indenture between Edward III and Matthew Canaceon was dated 20 October 
1344 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1343-6, p. 476). But the king wrote to his justices announcing 
the agreement on 14 July 1344 (ibid. pp. 327-8). 

* Cal. Fine Rolls, v. 387. 4 Foedera, iii. 868. 5 Rot. Parl. ii. 170. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, p. 451. In the accounts of the hanaper of chancery, 


the issues from the benches are ‘ exitus sigilli Regis de brevibus iudicialibus ’ (Pipe 
Roll 202, 203, 204, &c.). : 
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administration in the second half of the fourteenth century ; and 
their creation was the last great reduplication of the royal seal for 
purposes of departmental administration before the end of the 
middle ages. 

The appearance of separate seals for the two benches was 
speedily followed by the creation of a separate office to receive the 
issues of the seals. These, though now separated from the profits 
of the Great Seal, were still received into the hanaper of chancery 
after 1344. The first mention of them in the hanaper accounts 
was in the year April 1344—April 1345:1 ‘ Et non respondet de 
aliquo proficuo proveniente de brevibus iudicialibus ex utroque 
bancorum Regis exeunte, inter XIV die Julii dicto anno XVIII°,’ 
&c. The second did not occur until 1357, when the issues were 
described as those of the seal for judicial writs. In the meantime 
they had been farmed to creditors of the king ; but in 1357 they 
were given to Hugh Aston, a clerk of the king, after which regular 
payments were recorded for them in the hanaper accounts.* In 
1366-7, £318 ls. 6d. were received for the issues of the seal for 
judicial writs, both in the king’s and common bench, and at the 
same time the keeper of the hanaper of chancery paid out £4 
to Thomas Etton, keeper of the hanaper of the common bench ; * 
and both these items recur for the remainder of Edward III’s 
reign.> Thus it is clear that, though chancery continued to receive 
the issues of the new seals in the two benches, these were now 
completely distinct, received into the hanaper of the benches, and 
accounted for by the keeper of that hanaper ; and it is probable 
that this new office was organized as a result of the financial 
expedients adopted by Edward III during the period 1344 to 1366, 
taking shape finally when Thomas Etton first appeared as keeper 
of the hanaper of the benches, in the hanaper of chancery accounts. 

This development in the two benches was due primarily, of 
course, to a financial expedient, and further changes in the income 
of the hanaper of chancery were due to the same reason. In 1341 
Edward III directed the keeper of the hanaper ‘ to receive all the 
money which those who make fines in chancery wish to deliver to 

1 Exchequer Accounts, E101/212/3. 

* Exchequer Accounts, Pipe Roll 202. 

3 They were granted to Matthew Canaceon in 1344 for ten years (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1343-6, p. 476); in 1347, however, they were held by William of Yarmouth (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1345-8, p. 531); in 1348 by John of Padebury (Cal. Fine Rolls, vi. 89) ; 
in 1349 and again in 1356 by Antony Bache (ibid. p. 184; Cal. Close Rolls, 1354-8, 
p. 476). In each case, except 1356, a payment is stipulated to the hanaper of chancery ; 
but none is recorded in the hanaper accounts. For Aston see Cal. Fine Rolls, vii, pp. 26, 
55, 114; Exchequer Accounts, Pipe Roll, 202, 203, 206, E101/212/9. 

* Exchequer Accounts, E101/212/11. The £4 paid to Thomas Etton only appears 
in the account enrolled in the Pipe Roll (no. 212). 

5 Lord Treas. Rememb., Foreign Accounts, no. 3, F ; ibid. no. 5, A; ibid. no. 6, A. 


These accounts were headed ‘ de exitus dicti sigilli ac sigillorum Regis utroque Banco’. 
Ibid. no. 7, D; ibid. no. 8, C, &e. 
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him, and to retain it, to do therewith what shall be enjoined upon 
him’ ;? and in June 1342, justices of assize were ordered not to 
proceed with cases unless a reasonable fine was expressed in the 
writ.2. The practice of making extra charges in chancery for the 
issue of writs was not new,* but now began a systematic charge on 
all writs and an account for the issues by the keeper of the 
hanaper. From the year 1345-6 these regularly amounted to 
a third or a quarter of the whole income of the hanaper.* 

The sum total of all these changes was a heavy tax on re- 
cipients of royal writs both from the chancery and the law courts. 
The commons petitioned against the fines in 1351, 1354, and 1371,5 
and against the fees for judicial writs in 1347 and 1350.6 In 1347 
they asked for a new small seal to be created for judicial writs, so 
that the cost of these might be only threepence: in 1350 their 
petition was that writs of judgement be issued under the seals of 
the chief justices, but the king replied, ‘11 semble au Roi qe ceste 
Petition est noun resonable, et overtement countre |’Estatut ; 
Par quoi il ne fet mie de l’ottreire’. The new fees and fines on 
royal writs did indeed prove to be a permanent innovation. 

The importance of this reorganization itself, outside the actual 
creation of the new seals, was of course not great. But it is 
certainly worth notice that, among its results, it perceptibly 
increased the physical separation between the law courts and the 
chancery. This has a real significance, regarded in conjunction 
with the growing separation between equity and common law, 
which was a marked feature of judicial development at the same 
period. ‘ The [latter] process certainly was slow and gradual, but 
obviously 1342 is a useful date and a well-defined turning-point 
in the development of the new policy of the Common Law courts.’? 
Both processes, if not directly connected with each other, coincided 
closely in time, and were at least to some extent complementary ; 
and both must have contributed towards the greatest judicial 
development of the century, the evolution of the independent 
court of equity in the chancery, the great turning-point in which 
occurred exactly in these years. B. WILKINSON. 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1341-3, p. 22. 2 Ibid. pp. 540, 633. Rot. Parl. ii. 376. 

* Exchequer Accounts, Pipe Roll 191, 192, 194, E101/212/4, &c. 

5 Rot. Parl. ii, 229, 230, 241, 261, 305. 

* Rot. Parl. ii. 170, 229. Professor Pollard refers to this in Appendix IT of his 
Evolution of Parliament (2nd edn., 1926, p. 431). He has, however, retained an earlier 
incorrect reference to it on p. 40, n. 2: ‘In 1348 the fee for a writ out of common 
pleas was 7d. and out of king’s bench 6d. ; the commons wanted 7d. and 6d. writs for 
3d.’ The date of this petition was 1347; the 7d. writ against which the commons 
complained was the judicial writ which came in the first place from either bench; the 
6d. writ was the original writ from chancery; and the commons wanted only the 
judicial writs—i.e. those which bore the new seals—to be 3d. 

* 'T. F. T. Plucknett, Statutes and their Interpretation in the Fourteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1922), pp. 121-2. 
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Article VII of the Impeachment of M ichael de la Pole 
in 1386 


AN examination of the articles of impeachment against Michael de 
la Pole in 1386 does not add directly to our knowledge of the real 
causes of his dismissal, but only indirectly, by proving that the 
charges were trivial or unfounded, and were merely pretexts for 
dismissing the chief minister of an unpopular king. In the case 
of the seventh and last article some elucidation is required before 
the exact nature of the charge can be understood or refuted. The 
article reads as follows : 


Item, par la ou ordinance feust faite au darrein parlement pur la ville de 
Gant, que dys M marcz deussent estre cheviz, et pur celle chevance deussent 
estre perduz tii M marcz, la en defaut et negligence du dit nadgairs chanceler 
la dite ville feust perduz: et nientmeyns les x M marcz paiez, et les ditz 
iit M marcz pur la chevance perduz, comme desuis est dit.! 


The general meaning of the clause is clear, but not so the exact 
meaning of the two phrases in italics, and historians dealing with 
the impeachment have not hitherto investigated these minute 
points, but have given only an outline of the clause. Stubbs sums 
up the article in the words: ‘ by his [i.e. Pole’s] neglecting to 
relieve the town of Ghent, that town had been lost and with it 
money to the amount of 13,000 marks.’ Wallon, the French 
historian of the reign, summarizes it as follows : ‘ parlement avait 
voté 10,000 mares pour secourir Gand : la ville a succombé, faute 
de secours, et largent a été dilapidé.’* Pauli writes simply : 
‘durch schlechte Verwendung der ihm anvertrauten Gelder die 
Stadt Gent ins Ungliick gebracht habe.’* And Professor Tout 
says: ‘ his remissness in conducting the war had led to the loss of 
Ghent, and a large sum of treasure stored up within its walls.’ ° 

An exact interpretation of the article is therefore needed, and 
the vagueness of its wording requires definition, if possible, with 
the aid of parallel cases elsewhere, ‘chevance’ being a vague 
word meaning little more than ‘ levy ’ or ‘ supply ’, and ‘ perduz ’ 
implying only ‘ lost’ or ‘expended’. The most satisfactory ex- 
planation then seems to be that the 3,000 marks ‘ perduz ’ were 
interest which the government had to pay to raise a loan of 
10,000, and that the charge against Pole was that (apart from fail- 
ing to relieve Ghent) he had caused a waste of 3,000 marks, since 
the loan had proved unnecessary and ineffectual, owing to his 
neglect. 

The absence of any word definitely implying interest may be 

' Rotuli Parliamentorwm, iii. 216, § 6. 2 Constit. Hist. (4th edn.), ii. 498. 


8 Richard II, i. 312. * Geschichte von England, iv. 567. 
5 Dictionary of National Biography, xvi. 32, art. ‘ Pole, Michael de la’. 
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explained as being due to the necessity of disguising payments of 
interest so as to avoid open violation of the laws of the church 
against usury. In the middle ages, when it was necessary to treat 
interest as ‘ compensation for delay in repayment’ or to give it 
the form of rent for lands nominally held of the lender by the 
borrower, it is not surprising if politicians were chary of referring 
to interest eo nomine in documents of state. The rate of interest 
involved if the transaction was one of principal and interest, 
though enormous in comparison with modern standards, was pro- 
bably nothing abnormal for the fourteenth century.2, A number 
of government loans can be adduced to show that a sum in 
interest amounting to as much as a third of the original principal 
was not a novelty in public borrowing. The Italian bankers who 
furnished Edward III with funds received on one occasion a sum 
of £2,066 13s. 4d., of which £500 was specified as ‘ recompense 
for delay’ in repayment, i.e. as interest on the loan.* And on 
another occasion the exact rate per annum, viz. 42 per cent., is 
calculable, when £1,386 was paid as compensation for extend- 
ing a loan of £9,876 6s. for a further four months. Further 
corroboration is supplied by one of the most celebrated parlia- 
mentary incidents of the period. In the Good Parliament of 1376 
Richard Lyons was accused of having lately made a ‘ chevance ’ 
of 20,000 marks for which the king repaid 30,000 marks, so that 
Lyons and other lenders made considerable sums ‘ par voie de 
usurye ’.5 The commons, it is true, made this transaction part 
of their evidence for a charge of malpractice and extortion, but 


' A case of the first type is quoted below. Of the second type there is a case 
printed in full in Round’s Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Society, vol. x), p. 94, and 
others summarized in Cal. Close Rolls (1364-1368), pp. 55 and 198. For these last two 
references, as well as for general advice and criticism, I am obliged to Professor Tout. 

? Both Ashley and Cunningham mention approximately 40 per cent. as being a rate 
of interest frequently paid to Jews in private loans, and cases are quoted where 60 per 
cent. and even 80 per cent. per annum were received or demanded (Ashley, English 
Economic History and Theory, i. 203; Cunningham, History of English Industry and 
Commerce, i. 189, 191, 194, 325). 

® * The Societies of the Bardi and the Peruzzi’, by E. Russel, in Finance and Trade 
under Edward III, ed. G. Unwin, p. 116. 

* Tbid., p. 115. 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 324. It has been suggested that fraud and not usury was the charge 
brought in this matter. Stubbs writes: ‘ Richard Lyons had been his [i. e. Latimer’s] 
partner in some gigantic financial frauds: in one instance they had lent the king 
20,000 marks and received £20,000 in payment’ (Constit. Hist. ii. 451). Baldwin 
gives the same impression: ‘ He (Lyons) was implicated with Latimer and others of 
the privy council in defrauding the king on one occasion of 10,000 marks by negotiating 
a loan of 20,000 marks for which the king was afterwards obliged to pay 30,000 marks ’ 
(The King’s Council in the Middle Ages, p. 117). But the roll of parliament makes it 
quite clear that usury, not fraud, is the charge: even were this not so, the point is made 
quite clear by the story in the Anonimalle Chronicle quoted below. Orders for the 
repayment of £20,000 to Lyons and a colleague from the customs at various ports are 
in Cal. Close Rolls (1374-1377), p. 41. For this reference I am indebted to Mr. V. H. 
Galbraith. 
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the duke of Lancaster, who was presiding in parliament as the 
king’s deputy, defended it (according to one chronicler) with the 
statement that it was a necessary rate of interest for the king to 
pay in his emergencies.’ It is true that the duke was not an un- 
biased witness and was making an ex parte defence for Lyons, 
but if he could maintain that 10,000 marks was a reasonable 
interest on 20,000, it gives support to the theory that’ 3,000 could 
be the interest on 10,000. 

Moreover, the records of chancery and exchequer reveal the 
fact that in the few days following the parliament of 1385 loans 
amounting approximately to 10,000 marks were raised for the 
relief of Ghent. On 7 December the king acknowledged a loan of 
£5,000 from Walter de Bardes, ‘ lent to the king for the help and 
salvation of the town of Ghent’.? On the 11th he received from 
the mayor and aldermen of London a loan of £1,000, lent ‘ to pro- 
vide men-at-arms and archers for the help of Ghent’.* And on 
the 13th he received from a number of individuals a composite loan 
amounting approximately to £980, two of the individual items of 
which are recorded as being for the relief of Ghent. Between 
these dates, therefore, approximately 10,000 marks were borrowed 
expressly for the relief of Ghent, and to this extent the chancery 
and exchequer records substantiate the statements of the im- 
peachment, though they fail to give any information about the 
crucial point, that of the amount of the interest. 

Additional uncertainty is, moreover, introduced by the exis- 
tence of an acknowledgement dated 14 December of a loan of 
3,000 marks from Matthew Chenyn, coupled with a promise to 
repay 1,000 marks of old debt. Must this, by reason of its date, 
be regarded as part of the loan raised for Ghent, or as a separate 
levy ? And in the former case, can it be assumed that the sums ac- 
knowledged included not only the principal lent, but the interest 
promised as well ? 

In the absence of definite answers to these questions the amount 
of the interest must be left uncertain, but it can certainly be said 


1 Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, p. 86. I am greatly indebted 
to Mr. Galbraith, the editor of the chronicle, for access to the newly discovered por- 
tions before they appeared in print. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls (1385-1389), p. 74. Higher up in the calendar is another version 
of the transaction, acknowledging a loan of £4,252 15s. 7d. under the same date, and 
promising to repay an old loan of £800. This is vacated because of the later entry 
(ibid. p. 60). 

’ Issue Roll, 511, m. 23. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls (1385-1389), p. 48, gives the acknowledgement dated 16 November 
of eleven separate loans from named individuals, totalling £983 6s. 8d. Issue Roll, 
511, mm. 23-26, gives the same items as received on 13 December, but omits three 
of the items, reducing the total by £250. The first two are specified as being for Ghent. 
Receipt Roll, 563, also gives them as received on 13 December, and only omits one 
of the items (£50) given in Cal. Pat. Rolls. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls (1385-1389), p. 69. 
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that a loan of 13,000 marks was raised at the time of the parlia- 
ment of 1385, and that 10,000 of it was devoted to the relief of 
Ghent. 

If, therefore, the suggested explanation can be taken as giving 
correctly the meaning of the clause, it is possible to attempt to 
estimate the truth of the charge, an attempt which is the more 
worth while, because this is one of the clauses in which definite 
proof can most easily be given, and it therefore supplies the 
most certain evidence that parliament was manufacturing an in- 
dictment to justify a dismissal which had been effected for other 
reasons. 

The loss of Ghent referred to in the article was an incident in 
the long struggle between that city and its overlords, the count 
of Flanders and the king of France. When Louis de Male, count 
of Flanders, died in January 1384 and was succeeded by his son- 
in-law, Philip, the French duke of Burgundy, Ghent, alone of the 
great cities of Flanders, maintaining an independence which even 
the defeat of Roosebeke had not crushed, refused to accept the 
new ruler, and instead placed itself under English protection, 
receiving in January 1385 an English captain in the person of one 
John Bourchier.1. Under this captain and a native colleague, 
Francis Ackerman, the citizens did good service to England by 
making, in July 1385, a successful attack on the port of Damme, 
which distracted the French king from his projected invasion of 
England. But they thereby turned on themselves the whole 
force of the French army. Charles VI drove their garrison out 
of Damme and had ravaged the district of the Quatre Métiers, 
in the neighbourhood of Ghent itself, when the approach of 
winter decided him to abandon the campaign and return to 
France.* Alarmed by this demonstration of French strength so 
near their home, the men of Ghent took advantage of the respite 
to send to England for help. Their ambassadors appeared before 
the parliament of October 13854 and part of the grant for the 
year was allocated, as stated in Pole’s accusation, to the relief of 
the city.5 

But, according to the Westminster Chronicle,® it was only ‘ in 
fine parliamenti ’ that the ambassadors were heard. Parliament 
was dissolved on 6 December,’ and so far was the chancellor from 


' Histoire de France (ed. Lavisse), iv. 281-5. 2 Ibid. p. 285. 

* Ibid. pp. 285-6, and Froissart, Chroniques (ed. Luce and Raynaud), xi. 244-8. 
Froissart says that Charles came to Artevelde ‘ deus petites lieues ’ from Ghent, and 
ravaged the Quatre Métiers. He left for Paris on 20 September (ibid. pp. 246-8). 

* Westminster Chronicle in Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls Series), ix. 73. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 204, § 10. 

* See supra, note 4. 

* Writs of expenses for that date, Cal. Close Rolls (1385-1389), p..118, and Lords’ 
Report on the Dignity of a Peer, i. 495. 
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neglecting its decisions that on the 8th captains had already been 
appointed to lead a force to Ghent.! 

But while one party in Ghent had been appealing to England 
for help, another party had been treating for peace with the 
French. The ambassadors had warned parliament that unless 
help were sent quickly they would have to surrender, and one 
English chronicler complains, ‘ What was the use of sending help 
when for the most part they were all Frenchmen ? As indeed it 
soon afterwards appeared.’? The French chronicles give more 
details of the intestine divisions of the city. Two of the citizens, 
a shipowner and a butcher, associated with a knight, one Jean 
d’Elle, opened negotiations with the duke of Burgundy,’ and 
before 5 December, while their ambassadors were still in England, 
the citizens had concluded a truce with the duke,‘ followed on the 
18th by the definitive treaty of Tournay.® 

It cannot, therefore, be argued that the surrender of Ghent to 
the French was the result of the chancellor’s negligence in carrying 
out the decisions of parliament, nor yet can it be said with any 
certainty that the news of the Flemish surrender would have 
arrived in England soon enough for Pole to have cancelled the 
arrangements for raising the loan. As has been seen, more than half 
of it was raised on the very day after parliament was dissolved and 
all of it within a week. Moreover, the force which had been raised 
for the relief of Ghent was not left unutilized, but on 20 December, 
within a few days of the Franco-Flemish agreement, was sent to 
reinforce the garrison of Berwick,® a fact which refutes the 
charge that the levy was wasted and partially disproves another 
of the accusations against Pole, viz. that the last parliamentary 
grant had been spent on different objects from those specified : 
the expedition of the duke of Lancaster to Spain, the defence of 
the coast and the Scotch march, and the relief of Ghent.’ 

The whole transaction, in fact, reflects considerable credit on 

' Rymer, Foedera (original edn.), vii. 488. 
2 Westminster Chron., p. 73. 
* Lavisse, iv. 286, and Froissart, xi. 285-309. According to Froissart the pro- 


English party was headed by John Bourchier and Pierre du Bois; the French by 
Francis Ackerman ; the idea of negotiating with the French originated with Roger 
Evrewin and Jaques d’Ardembourg. 

* Froissart, xi. 296-7. 

5 Lavisse and Froissart as above. The Chronique du Religieux de St. Denis sup- 
ports Froissart in all essentials, though differing slightly in details. It says, for ex- 
ample, that Charles VI ended his campaign with the capture of Damme, and then 
returned to France. Ghent called a conference with Ypres and Bruges, and a certain 
jeweller proposed making peace with France (i. 404). The embassy to Charles excused 
the city on the ground of internal divisions in politics, and the king appointed 10 
December for a conference (p. 408). The treaty was dated 18 December (p. 416). 

° Foedera, vii. 488. The force consisted of 200 men-at-arms and 400 archers. 
Westminster Chron., p. 73, records that the force was sent to Berwick, but says that 
the original levy intended for Ghent was 300 lances and 700 archers. 

7 Rot. Parl. iii. 216 (clause 3), and 204, § 10. 
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Pole’s diligence and efficiency as an executive officer, and vindi- 
cates his obedience to the decisions of parliament as well as his 
promptness in putting them into effect. In his defence he did not 
rebut the accuracy of the charge, but took the ground that in this 
matter, as in two of the other accusations, he should not be 
accused without his colleagues of the council, who were equally 
responsible : and his contention was upheld by the lords in their 
decision.! But in choosing this matter as a ground for one of their 
accusations the commons weakened their case and brought more 
discredit on their own methods than on the alleged culprit. 

N. B. Lewis. 


A Letter of Clarendon during the Elections of 1661 


CLARENDON’s published correspondence ? after the Restoration, 
often in mangled extracts and wholly inconsecutive, provides no 
clear clue to his extraordinary vacillations in dealing with Puritan 
dissent. In his policy there are two periods of concession, separate 
in time and distinct in character. The first is marked by the 
Worcester House declaration of 25 October 1660. This allowed 
some doctrinal compromise on a presbyterian basis, and was 
attended by offers of preferment to dissenting ministers ; it was, 
on the other hand, declared to be only provisional, and the rejec- 
tion of a bill intended to make it statutory was not unwelcome 
even to Puritan members of the government, such as Secretary 
Morrice. A second period covers at least the first eight months 
of 1662 ;* attempts of the king and ministers to ameliorate the 
Act of Uniformity were crowned in August with a scheme to 
suspend its execution. But this episode, as yet not entirely ex- 
plored and connected with new political conditions, merits separate 
treatment. 

The value of the letter here printed seems to be that it helps 
to bridge an obscure gap. The chancellor’s inveterate dislike of 
presbyterians as compared with other sects, long ago voiced in 
advice to Charles I,* breaks out anew in resentment at their share 
in the London elections. His non-committal policy of 1660, soon 
to be further resolved by intense pressure from the new house of 
commons and the episcopate, has already weakened even before 
the Savoy conference or the meeting of parliament ; on its political 
side, the Covenant, presbyterianism is to receive no more quarter. 
K. G. FEemine. 
' Rot. Parl. iii, 217 and 220, § 16. 

2 In Lister’s Life, vol. iii; Carte’s Ormonde ; Clarendon State Papers (1767); the 
Heathcote and the Verulam papers published by the Hist. Manuscripts Commission. 


2 Rawdon Papers, 137 ; Rawlinson MSS., Letters, 109, f. 87. 
* Nicholas Papers, i. 138. 
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Clarendon to Orrery; autograph draft, Bodl. Clarendon MSS. 74, 
f. 297 ; endorsed ‘ mine to my Lord Orrery, March the 31st 1661’ : 


As soone as I can tell you any thinge positively concerninge the Kings 
Marriage, which I hope is not farre of, you shall hear very particularly 
from me of all those circumstances which are materiall. I would have 
ventured to have done it now, but that some new consideracions! are 
interposed within these two or three dayes, which rayse some doubtes 
which I hope will speedily be removed. Notwithstandinge the alarums 
which the ill and malicious election * of the Burgesses for the Citty gave 
us, and some horrible malicious and sedicious attempts and designes of 
some of the presbiterian clergy, who in their pulpitts * invite thr congre- 
gacions to acte all over agayne which they did in the year 1640, yett you 
will finde that the Elections are well made throughout the kingdome, and 
I am confident wee shall have a very sober parliament. Since I conceave 
it not possible for you to be with us, I pray use all your interest with your 
friends that they will appeare most warme and sollicitous to pull up these 
bitter rootes > from which rebellion might hereafter springe, that they will 
advance the Kings lawfull royall power, and improve his revenue; and 
that since all is forgotten that hath been ill done, they will not suffer the 
memory of it to bee revived by countenancinge anythinge that was pre- 
liminary to those actions. Above all, that they abhorr the Covenant, and 
never suffer any body to thinke well of it. Ther are some persons worthy 
your conversyon. I pray labour it effectually, and wee shall become a 
happy people agayne. I hope it will be no hard matter to doe somewhat 
in your parliament, that will give us good example. 


Three Eighteenth-Century Politicians 


I. Joun Rosperts, M.P. 


Over the canopied tomb of Chaucer in Westminster Abbey, 
and cutting into it, is a bas-relief in white marble representing 
a neatly dressed man with an elegant coiffure and a face which 
seems intent on matching its setting. There is polite empresse- 
ment in it, fastidiousness, no strength, and a certain obsequious- 
ness. The following inscription is placed below the medallion : 


To the Memory | of John Roberts, Esq., | the very faithfull secretary | 
of the Right Honourable | Henry Pelham, Minister of State | to the King 


1 Mainly, no doubt, the various activities of St. Albans at Paris, of Watteville in 
London, and of Bristol, against the Portuguese match, of which this volume of manu- 
scripts is full. 

2 Of four Puritans; see Pepys, 20 March, and, besides the news cited by Ranke 
(Eng. edn., iii. 364), the Prussian envoy’s dispatch of 28 March given in the Urkunden 
series, ix. 524. 

3 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, 538-9. 

* Though member for Arundel in the English parliament, Orrery was wholly 
engaged with the Irish settlement, pending the arrival of Ormonde. 

5 * Be as severe as you will against new offenders, especially if they be so upon 
old principles, and pull up those principles by the roots’ (the king’s speech, 3 May, 
Parl. Hist. iv. 179). 
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George the Second, | this marble was erected | by his three surviving sisters | 
Susannah, Rebecca, and Dorothy. | 1776. 


Who was this glorified private secretary in excelsis, and what 
were his parentage and antecedents? He was in charge of secret 
service funds under Henry Pelham, held numerous sinecures, 
assisted the duke of Newcastle in preparing the lists of candi- 
dates for the general election of 1761, was asked by George IT 
himself in 1754 if he had a mind to be in the house of commons,” 
and ‘thought himself the greatest and most independent Favorite 
of the King and My Lady Yarmouth ’.? 

Mr. W. R. Williams, in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
suggests that John Roberts may ‘ possibly be a son of Gabriel 
Roberts of St. Anne’s, Westminster, M.P. for Marlborough, 1713 to 
1727, and a brother of Lieutenant-Colonel Philip Roberts, royal 
horse guards. The latter’s eldest son, Wenman, assumed the name 
of Coke on inheriting the estates of his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, 
in 1759.’ Were this suggestion correct, it would make John 
Roberts great-uncle of the famous ‘ Coke of Norfolk ’. 

It is obvious how Mr. W. R. Williams arrived at this sugges- 
tion, which one hesitates to call an ‘ identification’, as there is | 
no evidence whatsoever to show that Gabriel Roberts had a son 
called John. Edward, Lord Coke, only son of Thomas, earl of 
Leicester, sat for Harwich from 1747 till his death in 1753; his 
cousin Wenman (Roberts) Coke, 1753-61; John Roberts, from 
1761 till his death in 1772. This sequence Mr. Williams has taken 
for hereditary, and on this basis he has assigned to John Roberts 
a berth in the family of Gabriel Roberts, of which, as far as I can 
find, no pedigree appears in any genealogical work. 

But even the one apparent foundation for Mr. Williams’s 
hypothesis breaks down on closer inspection. The two dominant 
parliamentary ‘interests’ in the corporation of Harwich were 
that of the post office, which controlled the Harwich packet 
boats, and that of the treasury, which worked through the 
customs house. Lord Leicester’s interest in the borough was 
derived from his being postmaster-general from 1733 till his 
death in 1759 ; whilst John Roberts got connected with Harwich 
as secretary to Henry Pelham, first lord of the treasury; both 
under Pelham and, after his death, under the duke of Newcastle, 
he supervised and directed the treasury interest in the borough. 
But these two government departments, the treasury and the 
post office, so far from co-operating, competed against each other 


1 See, among many other papers, Add. MSS. 32916, fo. 61. 

2 John Roberts go the duke of Newcastle, 27 April 1754; Add. MSS. 32735 
fos. 201-2. 

* The duke of Newcastle to Lord Hardwicke, 16 August 1760; Add. MSS. 32910, 
fo. 123. 
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in the corporation. In 1761 the selection of candidates for 
Harwich was complicated by other circumstances into which it is 
not necessary to enter here ; but it is quite possible that one of 
the motives in removing Wenman Coke from Harwich to Oak- 
hampton, where at that time the Treasury controlled one seat, 
was just the desire to emphasize that the Coke interest at Harwich 
had been derived from the tenure of office by the late Lord 
Leicester, and that no family character could be claimed for it. 
Anyhow it is clear from letters in the Newcastle MSS. which Lord 
Leicester and John Roberts, the presumed brother of his (Lord 
Leicester’s) brother-in-law, Philip Roberts, wrote about each other 
that they did not share the same electoral interest in the borough, 
and that Mr. Williams’s hypothesis of a family succession in its 
representation can a limine be dismissed as unfounded. 

Who, then, was John Roberts ? The approximate date of his 
birth is known, and given by Mr. Williams. Henry Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits! mentions a picture of 
‘Henry Pelham with Mr. Roberts, his Secretary ’, and adds that 
Roberts died in 1772 at the age of sixty ; he was therefore born 
about 1712. From a letter which John Roberts wrote to the duke 
of Newcastle on 12 May 1755, it appears that he was educated at 
Westminster School : ‘ my obligations to Your Grace and all Your 
Family ever since I left Westminster School.’? From another 
letter, of 10 May 1755, it appears that he must have attached 
himself to Henry Pelham about 1734: ‘during the space of 
twenty years, that I had the honour to live with Mr. Pelham.’ * 
John Roberts was then one of that band of Old-Westminsters 
with whom the Pelhams, themselves brought up at that school, 
were wont to surround themselves. 

John Roberts is not mentioned in Welch’s List of Queen’s 
Scholars of Westminster; but in Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses 
a John Roberts is mentioned, ‘ son of Edward of St. Werburgh, 
Chester (city), gent., who matriculated from Christ Church, 
25 June 1728, aged sixteen ; B.A. 1732, M.A. 18 March 1734-5. 
The age tallies with that of John Roberts, secretary to Henry 
Pelham, and Christ Church would have been the obvious college 
for an Old-Westminster. 

Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire,’ among the monumental 
inscriptions in the cathedral church of Chester, mentions a few 
which relate to the Roberts family (the italics are my own) : 
Edward Roberts, Dep. Reg. of Chester 33 years, [died] 7 July 1754, 

aged 73. 

Elizabeth, his wife, 18 July 1773, aged 83. 


268. Add. MSS. 32854, fo. 506. 
* Add. MSS. 32854, fo. 489. * i, 296. 
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William Roberts, registrar of Richmond archdeaconry, 29 March 1741, 
aged 27. 


Anne, daughter of Edward Roberts, 27 November 1746, aged 22. 


Rebecca, daughter of the same, wife of Samuel Peploe, LL.D., 29 October 
1779, aged 59. 


Susanna, daughter of the same, 11 December 1784, aged 60. 


Dorothy, daughter of the same, wife of rev. Thomas Tonman, M.A., 
18 April 1785, aged 63. 


Here, then, are the three surviving sisters, Rebecca, Susannah, 
and Dorothy, who put up the monumental tablet to their brother, 
John Roberts, in Westminster Abbey in 1776. His identity can 
thus be taken as proved. 

As for John Roberts’s father, two entries are extant which 
probably refer to him, though about neither can this be asserted 
with perfect certainty. In the ‘ Rolls of the Freemen of the City 
of Chester ’,1 under date of 3 April 1722, the admission as freeman 
is recorded of ‘ Edward Roberts, gentleman, son of John Roberts 
of Chester, ironmonger, defunct’. Further, in the poll-book of 
the Chester election in 1747, ‘ Edwards (sic) Roberts, Gentleman, 
Chester’, appears as voting for Sir Robert Grosvenor, bart., and 
James Mainwaring, jun. Sir Robert Grosvenor was a tory and 
stood jointly with P. H. Warburton, another tory ; James Main- 
waring was a whig.2 In voting for Grosvenor, Edward Roberts 
(if it was he) paid the compliment due to the most powerful family 
in the city of Chester, in voting for the whig, to the political 
connexions of his son ; it remains uncertain which way his own 
political inclinations lay, if he had any. 


II, (Tracy) Keck; M.P., ANTHONY 
(James) Keck, M.P. 


Sir R. F. Scott in Part III of the Admissions to the College 
of St. John the Evangelist, Cambridge, has two separate notes 
about Anthony James, subsequently Keck. On pp. 432-3 he is 
identified with the Anthony Keck who sat for New Woodstock, 
co. Oxford, from 1753 to his death, 30 May 1767. In the second 
note, p. 654, he is stated to have been M.P. for Leicester, 1761-8, 
and to have died 30 April 1786. In both he appears as the son of 
David James (rector of Woughton, Bucks.) by Martha, grand- 
niece of Sir Anthony Keck (in 1688 one of the three commissioners 
of the Great Seal) ; as husband of Ann Busby, heiress of Stoughton 
Grange, co. Leicester ; and as father, by her, of Anthony James 
Keck, M.P. for Newton, Lancs. 


! Transcribed and edited by Mr. J. H. E. Bennett ; Record Society Publications 
(1908), vol. li, part 2, p. 269. 


2 See The Political History of the City of Chester (1814), p. 21.” 
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Mr. W. R. Williams, in his book on Members for Oxfordshire} 
warns us that Anthony Keck, the member for Woodstock, ‘ must 
not be confused with Anthony Keck, Serjeant-at-Law, who d. 
1782 ’,? but is unable definitely to identify him. He merely 
suggests that Anthony Keck may have been the son of Francis 
Keck of Great Tew, Enstone, and the brother-in-law of Sir John 
Dutton, second bart. 

Mr. W. D. Pink and the Rev. A. B. Beaven, in their book on 
The Parliamentary Representation of Lancashire,’ contrary to their 
usual habit, in the case of A. J. Keck, M.P. for Newton, refrain 
from naming his father. 

In reality the identity of the three men of the name of Anthony 
Keck, which seems to have puzzled so many of our first authorities, 
can be precisely ascertained. Anthony Keck, M.P. for Woodstock, 
is best known in eighteenth-century political literature and 
correspondence as the husband of Lady Susan, daughter of James, 
fourth duke of Hamilton, who in the famous Oxfordshire election 
of 1754 was remarkably active on the side of the so-called ‘ New 
Interest’ (the whigs), and ‘is handed down to fame as Chaste 
Susannah, Lord Sue, and Old Sukey. Not only did she pen 
pasquinades far from decent and far too personal, but she can- 
vassed so diligently on horseback that she overtaxed her strength 
and died on June 7th, 1755.’ 4 , 

According to Douglas-Paul, Scots Peerage, Lady Susan was 
married in 1736 to Anthony T’racy Keck, of Great Tew, Enstone ; 
and according to Burke’s Extinct Peerage, Anthony Tracy Keck 
was the second son of John Tracy, of Stanway, by Anne, only 
daughter of Sir Robert Atkyns, chief baron of the exchequer ; 
the mother of John Tracy, and therefore paternal grandmother 
of Anthony Tracy Keck, was Katherine, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Keck. The Tracys were an old Gloucestershire family, and one 
brother of Anthony Tracy Keck, Robert Tracy, was M.P. for 
Tewkesbury, 1734-41, and for Worcester, 1748-54; another, 
Thomas, for Gloucestershire, 1763-70. Both are duly mentioned 
in W. R. Williams’s Members for Gloucestershire, without, however, 
his realizing that Anthony Keck, M.P. for Woodstock, was their 
brother. 

Having thus disentangled Anthony Tracy Keck, the M.P. for 
Woodstock, it is quite easy to fix the identity of the two bearing 
the name of Anthony James Keck. 


1 p. 216. 

* This date is wrong and is probably based on an erroneous entry in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, lii. 149; cp. it with lii. 95 and lvi. 286. 

p. 269. 

* W. Wing, The Great Oxfordshire Election, 1754, p. 9; see also about her An 
Eighteenth Century Correspondence, edited by L. Dickins and Mary Staunton, London, 
1910. 
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A. J. Keck, senior, was the serjeant-at-law, never sat in 
Parliament, and died 3 March 1786, aet. 75.1 He was identical 
with the Anthony James who was admitted to St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, in February 1731, and who in 1737 assumed the name of 
Keck. He married Anne Busby, the heiress of Stoughton Grange, 
co. Leicester. 

Their son, Anthony James Keck, junior, matriculated at 
St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1758, married in 1765 Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heir of Peter Legh of Lyme, Cheshire, M.P., and 
owner of the pocket borough of Newton, Lancs.; and died 
18 February 1782.2, Through his mother’s connexions he was 
returned for the borough of Leicester at a by-election in December 
1765, and, through the influence of his father-in-law, sat for 
Newton 1768-80. 

Anthony (Tracy) Keck, M.P. for New Woodstock, and 
Anthony (James) Keck, M.P. for Leicester and Newton, if the 
pedigrees in Burke’s Landed Gentry and Extinct Peerage are 
correct, were third cousins. L. B. NAMIER. 


1 Cf. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1786, i, 268. 
2 See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1782, p. 95. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. iv. The Persian Empire and the West. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, 8. A. Coox, and F. E. Apcocx. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1926.) 


In spite of its name this volume is, as it ought to be, really a history of 
Greece, or a series of semi-detached chapters on the history of Greece, from 
the latter part of the seventh century to the collapse of Xerxes’ invasion, 
with such additional chapters on Persia, Carthage, and Italy, as shall set 
this history in its context and prepare for the exposition of later history. 
(Some chapters of vol. iii must be read in conjunction with it.) The portrait 
of Darius on the cover fits the title, but not the contents nor the real 
historical meaning of the period. The lately found ‘ Leonidas ’ would have 
been a more suitable decoration. 

The volume contains much that is sound and interesting, and much of 
real brilliance and distinction. Perhaps Mr. Walker’s treatment of Athens 
and Cleisthenes—in spite of a certain academic and dogmatic flavour— 
stands out as the most distinguished and educative contribution of all ; but 
there is no single chapter which is not in its way excellent, unless it be 
thought that Mr. Hackforth’s chapter on Carthage and Sicily is a shade 
too elementary, or that Mr. Cornford’s account of mystery religions and 
philosophy is just too shapely to convince. Professor Adcock is really 
helpful on Draco and Solon, and his treatment of Pisistratus’ chronology 
meets the difficulties which Beloch and De Sanctis so clearly put, but 
without the violence of their solutions. Professor Ure’s account of the 
Outer Greek World is rapid and interesting, and wonderfully complete in 
its narrow room. One misses with surprise a notice of the early democratic 
rising in Samos: Plutarch’s story (apart from its aetiological setting) has 
gained greatly in probability—and in significance—since the discovery of 
the ‘democratic’ inscription in Chios. Was Polycrates’ indiscriminate 
piracy really a systematic blockade of Persia? This seems to make too 
much of a harmless anecdote in Herodotus and to mistake the nature of 
sixth-century naval history. Mephistopheles knew better : 


Krieg, Handel und Piraterei 
Dreieinig sind sie, nicht zu trennen. 


Dr. Hill, Professor Beazley, and Mr. Robertson discuss coinage, art, and 
architecture. In the very narrow space at their disposal they could hardly 
do more than show that these are important studies ; and this they have 
done abundantly well. Professor Bury writes at greater length on Greek 
literature, and makes many shrewd, hard-headed, interesting comments 
on the several writers of the period. It may fairly be questioned, however, 
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whether the best way to handle literature in a chapter of a history is to 
proceed by authors, writing short critical notes on each; this may be 
interesting and valuable : it is scarcely history. Prose translation, more- 
over, is a poor medium through which to study poetry. Without the Greek 
the reader will certainly fail to see Archilochus as the tremendous figure 
he was, and he will be puzzled about Sappho. Nor indeed will he be helped 
much by what Dr. Bury calls ‘ the felicitous version by a great modern 
poet’ of ofov 7d yAvKvpadov (p. 499). 

Co-operation in historical exposition, as distinct from research, is a diffi- 
cult undertaking. It is necessary and right to admire the learning and the 
gallantry with which editors and contributors have faced their difficulties ; 
it is also necessary to admit their failure to overcome them. In the first 
place Mr. Walker and Mr. Munro give different dates for Marathon. True, 
the discrepancy is admitted and explained: it ishardly excused. Lampsacus 
on p. 103 is a Phocaean, on p. 570 a Milesian foundation. Mr. Ure makes 
much of the Sybarites as middlemen between Miletus and Etruria (pp. 89, 
113) ; Dr. Conway, in a place where silence ought to be significant (p. 414), 
says nothing of this. Mr. Munro talks of the ‘Agrarian Party’ in Athens; 
but we look in vain for its origins in the earlier chapters by Mr. Adcock and 
Mr. Walker. But these are relatively small matters. 

More serious is the lack of proportion among the sections. Persia is 
dealt with (by the late Dr. Buchanan Gray) very shortly and very well ; 
what is needful is given and no more, and there is no parade of technical 
learning. Dr. Conway’s treatment of Etruria and Italy, on the other 
hand, occupies two portentous chapters which bristle with difficulties and 
technicalities, archaeological and linguistic. They are extremely interesting 
and well argued, and for those who like that sort of thing they are fascinating 
reading ; but here they are out of place and out of scale. Dr. Cary’s 
account of the Ionian Revolt and its causes is far too short for the impor- 
tance of the matter, and the three chapters on the Persian War are far too 
long. It is perhaps ungracious to quarrel with them, for, whatever one may 
think of these dexterous and hazardous reconstructions, the fact remains 
that they are about the most interesting in the book. Mr. Munro combines 
narrative and argument with great skill; he takes count of each scrap of 
evidence and fits it with enviable deftness and sureness in its place in his 
scheme. Still, they are out of proportion ; and it is a pity that the editors 
did not content themselves with a much shorter account dealing care- 
fully with the political and very rapidly with the conjectural military 
history of these years, and that Mr. Munro did not publish his work, 
equipped with the learned apparatus required, as a separate book. For 
here it is in a sense wasted, and, what is more, it occupies space which 
might have accommodated other matter which has slipped through the 
co-operative net. 

For there are many omissions. The reader looks in vain for any general 
instruction in the geographical or the economic or the social background of 
this period of history. This is noticeable throughout the book, least 
perhaps in the work of Mr. Adcock and Mr. Ure, most in that of Mr. Hack- 
forth. Another omission, and that the most serious, is that there is no 
introductory essay to guide the reader through the history of the time 
and gather into a whole the teaching of the parts. Such an essay would 
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have done much to make a unity out of what, for all the merits of its 
parts, is a biblion abiblon. 

The bibliography is large and up to date ; but an inexperienced student 
needs not a mere list of books but an annotated list, which will tell him in 
a word or two what manner of a book each is. The index is copious, but 
not impeccable ; a few trial dips brought several omissions to the surface— 
e.g. Sardes, p. 93, Sosicles, p. 163, Ctesias, p. 193; Myrmex, by masque- 
rading as ‘ the Ant’ on p. 285, escapes the index, as does DAunds ’Ayxev 
owing to the alias ‘Sweet Corner’ on p. 93; the ‘ Agrarian Party ’ is not 
indexed. Misprints seem to be rare, but on p. 374 note read vii. 158, and on 
p. 377 read Herodotus vii. 157-65. The maps, with one or two exceptions, 
are far from good ; for Xerxes’ march from Hellespont to Thessaly there 
is no map at all; there is no map which makes the strategy of Marathon 
intelligible ; the map of the Peloponnese does not enable one to follow Cleo- 
menes’ Argive campaign (pp. 165-6). On map v the cities of Chios, Samos, 
and Myus are missing, and Lade has drifted out to sea and beached on 
Tragia. Map vii is most misleading: the mountains are marked capri- 
ciously, Pentelicus and Hymettus are omitted, and there is a gate from 
Boeotia to Attica through which an army could march abreast. The water- 
lining is most confusing on the complicated coast of Greece. 

It is pleasant in these anarchic days, when monsters like ‘ Aischulos’ 
and ‘ Thoukudides ’ can be met in works of repute, to find that the spelling 
of Greek names follows throughout the rules of English scholarship with all 
their gentlemanly—and scholarly—irregularity. D. C. Macerecor. 


The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene. Translated into English, with intro- 
duction and notes, by AuGusTINE FitzGreraLp. (London: Milford, 
1926.) 


Tue Letters of Synesius have never previously appeared in an English 
version. He is a highly attractive personality, and many a teacher of 
ancient history will be glad when he can also put an English version of the 
De Regno into the hands of his students. Only those who have themselves 
tried to translate the rhetorical prose of the period can fully realize the 
immense difficulty of Mr. FitzGerald’s task. He is admirably faithful to the 
original, but a reader cannot at times suppress the wish that the translator 
had dealt more freely with his material. Synesius for all his artifice does 
not seem so stilted in his style as is this version. 

The English student of any correspondence representing this late period 
of Graeco-Roman culture needs for its full understanding some account of 
the principles of composition which governed epistolography as a literary 
art ; if he lacks that background, he must necessarily fail to observe how 
adroitly the author is following the traditional rules of the game. It would 
have been a boon if Mr. FitzGerald had supplied some guidance: the 
present reviewer knows of no exposition of these rules in any English work. 
Mr. FitzGerald in his preface has summarized the research of modern 
scholars upon the biography of Synesius ; for the embassy to Constanti- 
nople he adopts the chronology of Seeck, but he fails to note that Seeck’s 
interpretation of the Aly’mrio. Adyou rests upon the view that the 
praetorian prefecture in the fourth and fifth centuries was occasionally 
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administered as a collegiate office. There is some evidence which might 
seem to support that contention, but the problem, complicated as it is by 
the uncertainty of the dates given to constitutions of the Theodosian code, 
must still be regarded as sub iudice. Of the objections to Seeck’s interpre- 
tation urged by Mommsen? and Bury ? Mr. FitzGerald takes no account. 
The most valuable part of the preface is doubtless the discussion of the 
philosophical views of Synesius, whom Mr. FitzGerald is inclined to regard 
rather as a Platonist than a Neo-Platonist. The bibliography is full and 
useful, but it might with advantage be extended. Since Mr. FitzGerald has 
promised us a translation of the other works of Synesius, a reviewer may 
perhaps usefully make a few suggestions. Mr. FitzGerald cites the studies 
of N. Terzaghi on the use of the clausula in the writings of Synesius, but here, 
in his translation of the Letters, he fails to refer to the paper in Didaskaleioni. 
(1912) 319-60, which deals with the clausulae in the Letters. In his 
description of the Cyrenaica he might perhaps have referred to the work of 
Kolbe: Der Bischof Synesius von Cyrene oder Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
der Erdkunde und Geschichte der Libyschen Pentapolis, &c., I. Teil, Berlin, 
1850, and of A. Nieri: La Cirenaica nel secolo quinto, giusta le lettere di 
Sinesio.2 In discussing the right of sanctuary in Christian churches 
Mr. FitzGerald quotes Gibbon; it would have been of greater service to 
refer the reader to F. von Woess, Das Asylwesen Agyptens, &c., Munich, 
1924 (especially to the appendix, by E. Schwartz), and to F. Martroye, 
Lasile, et la législation impériale du IV* au VI* siécle.* The Hymns of 
Synesius are discussed at some length, but there is no reference to C. Wey- 
man’s explanation of the claim of Synesius to be the edperys of Greek 
Christian hymnody despite the prior claims of Clement, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, &c.,° nor to Terzaghi’s important papers on the Hymns, Studi sugli 
inni di Sinesio ;® while of even greater moment is the failure to mention 
Terzaghi’s critical edition, Synesit Cyrenensis Hymni metrici.’ For the 
influence of Iamblichus upon the thought of the Hymns reference might 
have been made to K. Praechter’s Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonis- 
mus,® and in particular to his rejection of the view of C. Schmidt ® that 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the Hymns is derived solely from philosophical 
sources. Mr. FitzGerald in his discussion of the Dion of Synesius might 
further have cited the learned study of J. R. Asmus, Synesius und Dio 
Chrysostomus.© Lastly, the essay by J. Stighmayr on Synesius should have 
been mentioned," as well as the solid article by T. R. Halcomb in the 


1 Historische Schriften, iii. 292 seqq. 

2 History of the Later Roman Empire, 1923, i. 128 seqq. 

’ Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione classica, xxi (1892), fasc. 4-6, PP- 220-97. 

* Mémoires de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, series viii, tome v, 
Paris, 1918, pp. 159-246. 

5 Analecta sacra et profana in the Festgabe for H. Grauert, Freiburg, 1910, 
pp. 2-4. 

* Rivista indo-greco-italica Ji filologia, lingua, antichita, v, 1921, pp. 11-25 of 
fase. 1 and 2, pp. 1-15 of fasc. 3 and 4, vi, 1922, pp. 1-17. 

? Attid. r. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, Naples, N.S. iv, 1916, 
Parte 2nda, pp. 63-123. 

* In Genethliakon for Carl Robert, Berlin, 1910, pp. 144-5. 

® Synesii philosophumena eclectica, Halle, 1889. 

© Byzantinische Zeitschrift, ix (1900), pp. 85-151. 

" Zeitschrift fir katholische Theologie, xxxviii (1914), pp. 509-63. 
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Dictionary of Christian Biography, while it might have been of interest to 

refer to the panegyric of Synesius by G. Baracconi,' to the Hulsean essay 

for 1886 by G. Nicol,” and to a recent paper on the De Insomniis.* 
Norman H. Baynes. 


Les Euvres poétiques de Baudri de Bourgueil (1046-1130). Edition critique 
publiée d’aprés le manuscrit du Vatican par PHytuis ABRAHAMS, M.A., 
Oxon. (Paris: Champion, 1926.) 


Baupri, abbot of Bourgueil from 1089 and archbishop of Dol from 1107 
till his death in 1130, is a characteristic literary figure of his age. Author 
of a mediocre Historia Hierosolymitana, of a sort of biographical itinerary, 
and of various lives of saints, he is best known as a poet. His verse, to the 
number of two hundred and fifty-five pieces, is preserved in a unique codex 
of the twelfth century, now MS. Regina 1351 of the Vatican; several 
historical poems were published by Duchesne, and a detailed analysis of 
the whole was given by Léopold Delisle in the first volume of Romania, but 
a large part of the collection has remained unprinted. Miss Abrahams has 
now given a complete critical edition based upon photographs of the 
manuscript, with the use of André Salmon’s copy where the text is now 
faint, and of Delisle’s rearrangement of the quires. This is accompanied 
not only by indexes and chronological lists and notes, but also by tables of 
rhetorical ornaments and by lengthy citations of parallel passages so as to 
serve the convenience of students of medieval Latin literature. The biblio- 
graphy contains numerous misprints and reveals a tendency to use the 
faulty texts of Migne instead of the critical editions of such writers as 
William of Malmesbury and, especially, William of Jumiéges. My notes 
on the Vatican codex are not full enough for extended collation, but the 
editorial work seems to be carefully done. Taken as a whole, the publi- 
cation is a credit to the editor and to her master, M. Edmond Faral, and 
should be followed by similar editions of other poets of the period. 

Miss Abrahams is careful not to claim too much either for Baudri as 
a poet or for the importance of the pieces which she is the first to print. At 
his best Baudri is not a great poet. He is not an important source of 
history, nor is he especially religious. While he was called on frequently 
for tituli, epitaphs, and longer contributions to the mortuary rolls, he also 
wrote much in lighter vein, including exchanges between Paris and Helen 
and between Ovid and Florus. No line can be drawn between sacred and 
secular. One of the longest poems (no. 216) is a mythological fragment of 
nearly twelve hundred lines based closely upon Fulgentius. We cannot be 
sure that Baudri was acquainted with all the contemporaries whom he cele- 
brated in verse, many of them personages of distinction in the religious or 
secular world, so that the pieces of importance were for the most part 
printed by Duchesne. Of these, the most famous is a poem (no. 196) of 
thirteen hundred and sixty-seven lines addressed to Countess Adela of 
Blois, in the course of which the poet describes a hanging which has some- 


1 Nuova Antologia, Fasc. 986, 16 January 1913, pp. 288-96. 

* Synesius of Cyrene, His Life and Writings, Cambridge, 1887. 

3 In American Journal of Philology, xliii (1922), pp. 318-30. Cf. now W. Lang : 
Das Tr buch von Synesius von Kyrene, Tiibingen, 1926. 
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times been identified with the Bayeux tapestry. This portion of the poem 
was printed from the Vatican manuscript in the Mélanges Bémont in 1913 
by M. Philippe Lauer, who saw in it a description of the tapestry adapted’ 
(coaptando, says Baudri, line 571) to a hanging for the apartment of the 
Countess. Such an explanation seemed easier than to suppose another and 
different tapestry otherwise unknown. Miss Abrahams takes a more literal 
interpretation in her detailed comparison of the tapestry with Baudri’s lines, 
though she puts the whole poem in its imaginative perspective by showing 
its resemblance to other descriptions of buildings and by tracing the in- 
debtedness to Martianus Capella and others. Her final conclusion is cautious, 
though inclining to the view that Baudri was not acquainted with the Bayeux 
embroidery. So she does not consider Baudri an original and independent 
authority for the battle of Hastings, while admitting the possibility of his 
use of some other account besides William of Poitiers. 


Cuartes H. Haskrns. 


The Great Rolls of the Pipe of the Third and Fourth Years of the Reign of 
King Richard the First, Michaelmas 1191 and Michaelmas 1192. 
Edited by Doris M. Stenton. (London: Pipe Roll Society, 1926.) 


Durine the period covered by these rolls King Richard was absent 
from England. Only a few references tell of his wanderings, and these 
have been noted by the editor in her careful introduction. She has also 
gathered the items in the rolls that throw light upon the struggle of William 
of Longchamp, the chancellor, to maintain his control over the country. 
The story of the struggle, of John’s part in it, of the coming of the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and of the subsequent troubles of most of the parties 
concerned, is told in some detail. No episode of any importance that finds 
illustration in the rolls seems to have been omitted. 

Of at least equal value are the entries that help us to understand a little 
of the ways of the people in Richard’s reign. To this category belong 
without question the numerous entries relating to the debts of Aaron the 
Jew of Lincoln.. He died, as is stated in the introduction (p. xiii), in 1186, 
but not until 1191 were the lists of his debtors entered upon the Pipe Rolls. 
The lists disclose not only the great wealth of Aaron, but also the geographi- 
cal extent of his operations and the heterogeneous character of his clientele. 
Debtors are found in Linco!nshire and the neighbouring counties and also in 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and 
Kent. On the lists of debtors appear the names of members of great feudal 
families, among them Robert Mortimer (p. 18), Hugh, earl of Chester 
(p. 22), Robert, earl of Leicester (p. 131), William, earl of Arundel (p. 50), 
and Earl William de Mandeville (p. 32). Baldwin, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is there, owing one hundred marks (p. 148). Archdeacons, deans, 
canons, abbots, priors, prioresses, and numerous clerks and parsons are 
named. A tailor of Lincoln had borrowed from Aaron (p. 21), as had 
also turners (p. 21), a goldsmith (p. 23), a moneyer (p. 21), and a medicus 
of Belgrave (p. 131). The doors of the great moneylender were open to 
all men. Though he had died the Jews of England did not lack a man 
of great wealth, for Jurnet of Norwich was charged large sums to have his 
residence in England (p. 183) and for other causes (p. 36; cf. 138). 
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The record of the penalties imposed upon the men who attacked the 
Jews of Lincoln on the eve of the crusade yields another type of informa- 
tion (pp. 15-16). That the city had a weavers’ gild is well known, but the 
roll of the offending citizens describes several of them as engaged in other 
trades and industries. The list includes men designated as tanner, weaver, 
smith, mercer, tailor, draper, moneyer, dyer, and ship-master (coggarius). 
What is more, names of northern origin, such as Siward and Ulf, are found 
by the side of William, Roger, and Ralph. 

Boroughs and burgesses are frequently mentioned in the rolls, but the 
officials under whose direction the entries were made seem to have been 
none too careful in distinguishing between the borough (burgus) and the 
town (villa). Shrewsbury is called a town in one place (p. 77), and in the 
same account the burgesses are referred to as paying the farm of the 
borough of Shrewsbury (p. 78). The phrase in villa de Oxineford’ is used in 
the account of the sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1191 (p. 99) and a little later 
there is in burgo de Oxinef’ (p. 104); and there are other examples. It 
would seem that the exchequer officials of the period were not duly 
impressed with the importance of technical terms. Certain privileges were 
matters of real moment to the burgesses, for they were willing to pay well 
for them, but the title burgus may not have loomed so large in the eyes of 
the exchequer, or even in their own eyes, as it does in modern treatises. In 
this connexion it is curious to find on one page the firma burgi of Northamp- 
ton (p. 153), on another the burgenses of Northampton paying thirty 
pounds pro habenda villa sua ad firmam (p. 157), and on still another the 
villata of Northampton paying twenty marks (p. 158). An examination of 
the entries relating to some of the boroughs yields other results. Calne, 
in Wiltshire, is referred to as a villa when its farm is mentioned (pp. 121, 
283), but in 1190 and 1191 it was also called a borough (2 Ric. I, p. 119; 
3 Ric. I, p. 119). The men of Thetford, Norfolk, are described in the rolls 
of 1191 and 1192 as burgenses (pp. 36, 181). Neither of these places, 
however, is listed among the boroughs in the carefully prepared volumes 
of British Borough Charters, edited by Ballard and Tait. 

The roll of the year 1190-1 contains a number of records of judicial 
eyres. Mrs. Stenton has pointed out that the part of the country held by 
John, the king’s brother, was not visited by the royal justices and that all 
the remaining counties were visited either in that or the ensuing year 
(pp. xx-xxv). There are many enrolments of pleas of the forest on both 
rolls, but the offences described add little to the existing knowledge of the 
character of the laws of the forest. 

The number of charges against individuals and communities carried 
over from previous years into these rolls is, as usual, considerable. On the 
1192 roll there are in the section devoted to Gloucestershire roughly one 
hundred and sixty items relating to actual or prospective receipts. Ap- 
proximately one-half of these entries were brought forward from previous 
years and the greater portion from the rolls of 1190 and earlier. Most of 
the charges were not reduced during the period covered by the rolls of 
1190, 1191, and 1192. Of the new charges found on the roll of 1192 twenty 
at least were added to the list of those that might or might not be paid, 
for nothing was advanced towards their settlement that year. All of which 
serves to confirm the impression that these Pipe Rolls, like others, were 
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overloaded with more or less doubtful debts. Somme method of lessening 
the expense of publishing the unchanged entries year after year ought, 
it would seem, to be devised. On the other hand the reviewer would 
emphasize the need of full transcripts of all new and changing entries. 
James F. WILLARD. 


The Valuation of Norwich. Edited by W. E. Lunt. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926.) 


THE assessment of the temporalities and spiritualities of the church in 
England and Wales, cailed the taxation of Pope Nicholas of 1291, was pub- 
lished by the Record Commission in 1802. No complete text of an earlier 
assessment, the Norwich taxation of 1254, appears to have survived, 
though portions of it were known to scholars, and had been printed for 
Welsh dioceses in the last century. The assessment for the diocese of Ely 
was printed in Ecclesie de Bernewelle Liber Memorandorum, edited by 
J. Willis Clark in 1907, and in 1908 the Rev. W. Hudson printed the assess- 
ment for the diocese of Norwich in a most useful form, side by side with 
the taxation of Pope Nicholas, for the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological 
Society, vol. xvii. Professor Lunt has searched in the Vatican archives 
and at the Public Record Office, at the British Museum, in university, 
cathedral, and other libraries and muniment rooms, and has found assess- 
ments for the dioceses of Lincoln and London, and another manuscript of 
the assessment for the diocese of Norwich with some additional details. 
By a curious coincidence the assessment for the county of Essex in the 
diocese of London was translated and edited by Mr. R. C. Fowler in 1926, 
in Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. xviii, and students 
of ecclesiastical and local history should use it, for it contains many details 
omitted by Professor Lunt, the names of the patrons, the notes of all the 
churches appropriated to monasteries, and of those among them in which 
perpetual vicarages had not been created. Professor Lunt has given a few 
notes of appropriations and omitted others, and the full details for the city 
of London should be printed elsewhere. Mr. Fowler notes that this tran- 
script in Register W.D. 9 (Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral) was made in the fourteenth century from the register, long since 
lost, of Fulk Bassett, bishop of London (1244-59), and some alterations 
and additions had clearly been made in it to keep the facts up to date ; 
this is the right explanation of the difficulties which led Professor Lunt 
to challenge the title ‘ Registrum Fulconis Basset ’, and assign the original 
compilation ‘ probably to the years 1262 or 1263’. 

It is very valuable to have in one volume the assessments for four 
English and four Welsh dioceses, and various fragments, which fill 334 
pages out of a total of 870. On p. 188 it is wrongly stated that the Oseney 
cartulary is in the library of the dean and chapter of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury; it is at Christ Church, Oxford. Other portions of the Norwich 
taxation may yet come to light in monastic registers; e.g. in a register 
of the cathedral monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury (MS. Add. 6159, 
British Museum), there is an important copy of the Pope Nicholas taxation 
of the spiritualities of the diocese of Canterbury, against which another 
scribe has written the corresponding values of the churches in the Norwich 
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taxation, and it includes churches and vicarages below the value of six 
marks which are not recorded in that diocese in the printed text of the 
Pope Nicholas taxation. The same manuscript also supplies the figures 
of the Norwich taxation for two peculiars under the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the deanery of Shoreham within the diocese of 
Rochester and of South Malling within the diocese of Chichester. 

In his introduction Professor Lunt has written a useful history of papal 
taxation in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with reference to the pro- 
cedure in other European countries and in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and has corrected some statements and dates of monastic chroniclers by 
examining the entries on the Pipe Rolls and Patent Rolls and in Papal 
Registers. 

In a Titchfield cartulary there is a heading, ‘ Decime Episcopatuum 
secundum taxationem Norwycensem ’, with the figures for all the dioceses, 
and Professor Lunt has shown that they correspond approximately with 
the totals in the assessments which he has printed. This agreement should 
have warned him against comparing these figures with those of the taxation 
of Pope Nicholas, and thereby showing that the increase in 1291 was from 
96 to 100 per cent. This is a bewildering generalization, and it is not made 
clear by the gloss that the increase in spiritualities represented only a 
minor part of the total increase. The assessment in 1254 was divided into 
two parts. The first part was made by the rural deans, who assessed 
spiritualities, and under temporalities only property belonging to religious 
houses outside the deaneries in which they were situated. This assessment 
by the rural deans forms the printed text of the assessment for the diocese 
of Norwich, as is most plainly shown in the Rev. W. H. Hudson’s admirably 
clear edition; the spiritualities for the archdeaconries of Norfolk 
and Norwich were valued at £8,127 9s. 8d., the temporalities at only 
£300 lls. 44d.; in the archdeaconry of Sudbury the spiritualities at 
£2,833 15s., the temporalities only at £170 6s. 8d. The second part of the 
assessment consisted of separate returns of temporalities made by the 
religious houses under special instructions from the bishops.! Professor 
Lunt has discovered and printed several such separate returns, notably 
those of Durham, Glastonbury, Norwich, and Waltham. But there is no 
complete second part of the assessment embracing all the religious houses 
for any one diocese. It will be seen, therefore, that statistics derived by 
comparing the first part only of the Norwich assessment with the taxation 
of Pope Nicholas, which contained a complete return of temporalities with 
spiritualities, are of doubtful value. 

The statement that the increase in temporalities in 1291 was due to the 
valuation of property which did not appear in the Norwich taxation needs 
more explanation ; the bulk of the temporalities was not in the returns 
of the rural deans, and there were other reasons for the omissions in the 
returns of the religious houses. They were not required, according to the 
instructions given by the bishop of Norwich, to return their lands held by 
barony or falling to the Crown during a vacancy. In MS. Arundel 30 
(College of Arms) it is stated plainly that a long list of manors belonging 
to the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds was never assessed by the bishop 
of Norwich. The Bury St. Edmunds document (pp. 479, 480) with the 

1 Cf. ante, xxiii. 435. 
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heading ‘ Estimatio maneriorum conventus pro obligatione episcopi Herfor- 
densis ’ is wrongly identified by Professor Lunt as the Norwich taxation ; 
it is the assessment made by the abbot and convent on their manors to 
meet the loan forced on them by Bishop Peter of Aigueblanche. 

Although no return was made for Cistercian monasteries in 1254, they did 
not escape papal and national taxation until 1291 (pp. 89, 678). In 1274 
a large contribution was divided between the provinces of Canterbury and 
York in the proportion of two to one, and the levy on the individual houses 
in the province of Canterbury is entered in MS. Harleian 6603, fol. 384. 

Professor Lunt’s generalization about the excess of the valuation of 
1291 over that of 1254 also breaks down in the case of the smaller religious 
houses such as those of the Gilbertine Order (p. 107): they held little, if 
any, land by barony, and their lands did not fall to the Crown during a 
vacancy, and would therefore not escape assessment in 1254. But the 
accounts of Malton Priory from 1244 to 1257 show that nearly £500 was spent 
on the purchase of land, and the item occurs every year. In the thirteenth 
century much land pledged to the Jews passed into the possession of the 
monks, and the object of the Statute of Mortmain was to check the acquisi- 
tion of fresh land by them. 

In discussing the valuation of spiritualities Professor Lunt has gone 
astray in assuming that when bishops ordered an inquiry to be held into 
the value of a church with the object of assigning a just proportion of the 
revenues to the vicar in perpetuity, that return was ‘ intended to represent 
the sum at which a church or vicarage could be farmed ’ (p. 134). On the 
contrary, these returns to inquiries held for the purpose of ordaining per- 
petual vicarages represent the gross income of benefices. The valuable 
series of episcopal rolls of the diocese of Lincoln for the thirteenth century 
throw a flood of light on this question. Professor Lunt has made an 
exhaustive study of the rolls of Hugh de Wells (1209-35), but he has 
overlooked the rolls of Robert Grosseteste (1235-53) and of Richard of 
Gravesend (1260-80), all of them printed by the Canterbury and York 
Society. The rolls of Oliver Sutton (1280-99) have been transcribed for 
publication, and contain the fullest details of a number of inquiries in which 
every item of the gross income of a church is set out with its separate 
value in communibus annis, while every obligation to be met is noted in 
the subsequent ordination of the vicarage, i.e. the repair and rebuilding 
when necessary of the chancel, the payment of procurations and synodal 
dues, the provision of lights in the chancel, and sometimes the provision 
of chaplains. Professor Lunt did not realize the onera of a benefice, for 
which the assessors made allowance, when he wrote that ‘ the operating 
expenses of a church would be ordinarily much less than those of a manor’ 
(p. 130). The register of John de Pontissara, bishop of Winchester (1282- 
1304), contains an undated list of sixty-six churches in the diocese to which 
the bishop had the right of collation with their verus valor ; a similar list, 
with a few variations, bringing the verus valor up to date, has been printed, 
from a manuscript at Winchester College, as an appendix to the Winchester 
register of William of Wykebam, with the much lower figures of the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas by the side of it. Much fresh evidence supports 
the view that the assessors of spiritualities in 1291 returned them at the 
lowest amount at which benefices could be farmed. : 
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It is clear from Professor Lunt’s discussion of the ‘ Nonarum In- 
quisitiones ’ of 1341 that he did not make a detailed analysis of the returns. 
The king’s commissioners were instructed to levy the ninth of corn, wool, 
and lambs in evéry parish, assuming that the ninth would be equal 
to the valuation of the benefice in the taxation of Pope Nicholas; to 
levy more if the ninth exceeded that valuation, and less if it fell below 
it. Parishioners from each parish declared on oath before the assessors 
the true value of the ninth of corn, wool, and lambs for the past year (hoc 
or eodem anno), and the value of the church according to the taxation of 
Pope Nicholas ; when the ninth did not equal or exceed that amount, they 
gave as a cause that the glebe of the church, the tithe of hay, and other 
tithes and offerings accounted for the difference. The returns have sur- 
vived for a number of parishes in twenty-seven English counties, and the 
form in which they were made varied with the county commissioners. In 
Wiltshire the parishioners swore that the ninth valebat hoc anno, and that 
the other items set out separately valent per annum. Similar returns for 
several counties warrant the view, here challenged by Professor Lunt, that 
the parishioners quoted the separate items from the original valuation 
in 1291,! and that, as appears in some returns for Suffolk and Sussex, the 
assessors of spiritualities in 1291 valued the glebe land at its rental per 
acre, the common procedure in valuing the temporalities. The parishioners 
were not required in 1341 to make a new valuation of the revenues of 
their church, and they did not attempt it. In a few parishes in Hunting- 
donshire and Cambridgeshire the returns were made in a different form, 
but it is not legitimate to build up a general theory on exceptions. 

There is some valuable material in the long series of appendices. Owing 
to the unfailing courtesy of Canon C. W. Foster, it is possible to solve 
one problem which Professor Lunt attacked with some energy in 
Appendix II, i.e. the paleography of the Leicester matriculus, printed in 
Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, vol. i, pp. 238-79. The valuations on the back 
of the roll were written at approximately the same date as the face, which 
was written between 1224 and 1232. The heading on the back of the roll 
is of no value; it was added in a hand which has some characteristics of 
the end of the fourteenth century, probably an imitation, because of the 
wrong conjecture of the following words, tempore Henrici de Lexington 
episcopi, &c., which were written in the eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. With this precise evidence it is possible to conjecture, though not 
to prove, that the entry on the back of the roll was written after 1229, and 
therefore the Antiqua Taxatio was that of 1217, the Valde antiqua Taxatio 
a yet earlier assessment. 

Professor Lunt has not grasped the difference between portions and 
pensions drawn from churches (p. 101), which are very clearly distinguished 
by the Rev. H. Salter in the introduction to the Newington Longeville 
Charters.” 

Apart from its value as a contribution to the history of ecclesiastical 
taxation, this book is of considerable importance for local history. There 
is an excellent index of persons and places with identifications of the 
medieval spelling on 234 closely printed pages. Rose GRAHAM. 

1 Ante, xxiii. 442, 443. 

* Oxfordshire Record Society, vol. iii, p. xiv. 
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Dvé Knihy Ceskijch Déjin. Napsal JosEF Susta. I. Posledni Piemyslovei 
a jejich dédictvi. (Praha: Ceska Akademia véd a uméni, 1926). 


Tuts is a second edition of Part I of Mr. Susta’s great work, of which the 
first part, dealing with Chekh history in the period 1300-1308, was published 
in 1916, while the second part, dealing with the period 1308-1320, came 
out in 1919. The period selected by the author may seem at first sight to 
lack cohesion. It marks the transition from the Premyslid dynasty to the 
house of Luxemburg. The native dynasty of Bohemia, while carrying out 
their main task of founding and defending a Chekh state, had turned with 
more and more zeal to German civilization and to the encouragement of 
German immigration, whereas the Luxemburg kings, at first purely German 
by birth and in outlook, tended to become more and more Chekh in spirit 
until the Hussite revolution upset the relations between rulers and ruled. 
It is clear, then, that the period under review is the age of the greatest Ger- 
man influence and of the greatest danger to the Chekh nationality. Kings 
of Bohemia reigned in Austria, Poland, and Hungary, while several German 
princes occupied the throne of Bohemia. But despite all dynastic changes, 
despite the struggle of the monarchy with centrifugal tendencies and the 
lack of distinctive qualities in the monarchs, the wealth and resources of 
Bohemia gave her a leading position in Europe. It is with reason then that 
the author claims for this period a unity of its own sufficient to justify sepa- 
rate treatment by the historian who usually prefers the more brilliant ages 
which preceded and followed it. 

The author prefaces his book by an adequate account of the earlier 
developments which made the Chekh monarchy so strong. The geographical 
position of Bohemia made possible a unity and cohesion that gave it more 
chance of establishing a monarchy than its German and Polish neighbours. 
Adequate supplies of men and horses were making Bohemia a formidable 
military power. The material resources of the country had grown out of all 
proportion to its size through the exploitation of the rich silver mines at 
Kutna Hora and elsewhere. The great attraction of this natural wealth for 
German settlers, and the reform of the coinage resulting in the circulation 
in central Europe of the ‘ Prague groschen ’, made Bohemia an impertant 
economic centre. Mr. Susta goes on to treat the events of his period in a 
lucid and interesting way, the most original portion of his work beirig the 
parallel he continually draws between the position of the French and Chekh 
monarchies. The relations of the kings of France and of Bohemia with the 
papacy and the Empire were at this time very similar, though Bohemia 
held a position within the Empire, while France had been enabled by her 
Carolingian tradition to remain ortside. Each monarchy had to struggle 
by similar methods against power’  .igarchic tendencies. The comparison 
of the political and constitutional! problems that confronted Philip IV and 
Wenceslas II is well worthy of attention. 

The most controversial part oi the book is its treatment of the Polish 
enterprise of Wenceslas. Here the author exalts his hero and belittles the 
Polish prince Wladyslaw Lokietek. he plain fact is that Chekhs and Poles 
have never liked each other, and neither can understand the language of the 
other. Thenarrow, hard-fighting princelet Lokietek never had the resources 

ot prestige of the Bohemian king, who contributed so much to the reunion 
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and the better administration of the divided Polish provinces. But he did 
represent Polish interests, whereas the rule of Wenceslas meant foreign 
rule, indifference to the danger from the Teutonic Order, a certain sympathy 
with the powerful and disruptive German elements in Poland, and ultimately 
absorption in the Empire. His reign actually began the severance of 
Silesia from Poland. The efforts of the Polish prince resulted in the diplo- 
matic triumphs of his son Casimir and the assimilation of the Germans in 
Poland. 

With this qualification, the book can be commended unreservedly as an 
original and stimulating contribution to the history of central Europe 
during a confused and little-known period. It is a pity that some of the 
historical literature of the Western Slavs has not been translated into 
English. It would give our historians a more balanced view in the study 
of controversial questions which are only accessible to them in German 
works. A. Bruce BosweE Lt. 


The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacos. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926.) 
Tue achievement of the middle ages, their contribution—spiritual, artistic, 
intellectual, political, social—to mankind, forms the subject-matter of this 
book, and the several authors are to be congratulated on the high level of 
their attainment. To give an account in some thirty pages of any of the 
sixteen topics that will be true of Europe as a whole, and at the same time 
cover the general range of the middle ages, is a considerable undertaking, 
especially for experts. The task of being at once comprehensive and 
coherent in so small a space was in fact almost too much for so learned an 
authority as Professor Lethaby (Medieval Architecture). Some authors, 
notably Sir Paul Vinogradoff (Customary Law), got round the difficulty by 
expanding a few leading illustrations of their theme. Others concentrated 
in the main on a single country, France in the case of M. Paul Vitry 
(Medieval Sculpture) and M. Marcel Aubert (Decorative and Industrial Arts), 
England in the case of Mr. Charles Johnson (Royal Power and Administra- 
tion). Mr. Johnson is excellent on England, but not so familiar with con- 
tinental conditions, as his references to Germany show ; for instance,, he 
does not seem to recognize the difference between the earlier and the later 
Germany, on which Dr. Jacob (p. 507) rightly insists. 

Another problem is that of the audience to be addressed, which is some- 
times decided by the subject. Professor Claude Jenkins (Some Aspects of 
Medieval Latin Literature) writes for the student, who may be hard put to 
it to follow all the allusions, but cannot fail to profit by the learning and 
enthusiasm of the writer. On the other hand, Dr. Eileen Powet’s subject 
(Position of Women) allows her to write with expert knowledge for the 
interest of the ordinary reader. There remains yet another difficulty, that 
the book is concerned with the ‘ legacy’ of the middle ages. With this 
Mr. Crump has dealt sufficiently in the introduction, and the individual 
authors have fortunately not been diverted from their real task by too 
close an adherence to the title. Some, indeed, have ignored it; others 
have introduced it ina final paragraph. Professor Gras (Economic Activities 
of Towns) is an exception, and his picture of medieval conditions suffers in 
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distinctness from being continually related to modern times and often 
explained by reference to modern terminology. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly satisfactory chapters from all points of 
view are those by Professor Powicke (The Christian Life), Professor le Bras 
(Canon Law), and Dr. Lowe (Handwriting). They are at once comprehen- 
sive, charmingly written, and most stimulating to read. Dr. Powicke’s 
theme is the atmosphere and organization of medieval Christianity, and 
how it worked in an undeveloped society, fundamentally pagan. Paganism 
he defines as ‘a state of acquiescence, or merely professional activity, 
unaccompanied by sustained religious experience and inward discipline. 
It is not a state of vacancy and scepticism.’ This interesting premiss leads 
him to many valuable conclusions. ‘The history of the Church is the 
record of the gradual and mutual adaptation of Christianity and paganism 
to each other.’ ‘ The hold of the Church was due to the fact that it could 
satisfy the best cravings of the whole man.’ The medieval church has 
no better apologist, for Dr. Powicke is not a special pleader. Quieter 
in tone, but equally brilliant, is M. le Bras’s chapter. He first traces the 
systematization of church law and the organization of church govern- 
ment. Then he deals with the question of the ecclesiastical and temporal 
spheres of authority, the tangled interests involved, and the peculiar 
triangular relationship of pope, prince, and national clergy, any two of 
whom might combine against the third. Finally, he describes the various 
ways in which the canon law came into contact with the ordinary life of 
the laity. His faculty of including all the essentials in a delightful narrative 
is shared by Dr. Lowe, who starts with the origin of the minuscule, dwelling 
particularly on the Caroline minuscule. He then traces its supersession by 
Gothic and its revival by the humanists, who disliked the pointed letter as 
much as the pointed arch. By relating his subject to contemporary politics 
and art he has increased its attractiveness, and he shades off naturally into 
the handwriting and the printed forms of modern times. 

The editors have done their work well. Every editor must be some- 
thing of a Procrustes, and doubtless they were not exceptional in this ; but 
they have hidden the traces, which is the surest test of efficiency. They 
have also been successful in the difficult task of standardizing the spelling 
of names, though in one case they nodded. The two entries in the index, 
‘ Bernard, St., bishop of Hildesheim ’ and ‘ Bernwardt, bishop ’, both refer 
to the same individual. And surely they should have changed Quedlim- 

bourg to Quedlinburg. Z. N. Brooke. 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By James ARTHUR MULLER, 
Ph.D. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1926.) 


Ir is somewhat of a reflection on English historians that it has been left 
for an American scholar to write the life of Stephen Gardiner, who filled 
a place in Tudor history as distinguished and important as that of many 
who have been honoured in English biography. Under Henry VIII he 
rose to national and international prominence. Under Edward VI his 
eclipse was in proportion to his previous eminence. Under Mary he did 
more than any man to steady the ship of state in seas of tremendous 
danger. In addition, his character as a sturdy Englishman wrestling with 
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the problems created by the rise of the Renaissance state and the Reforma- 
tion and bringing to them high intellectual accomplishments and a good 
deal of independent thought accentuates the interest in his career. 

Dr. Muller treats the first period of Gardiner’s life in elaborate detail and 
almost chronologically. Time after time we have lost the man amid the 
meticulous fidelities of the chronicler. In this division of his book we must 
confess that Dr. Muller appears to have added little of importance to his- 
torical knowledge or scholarship. He has indeed filled in many details 
from manuscript sources, especially in connexion with foreign affairs, and 
he has corrected some errors in previous historians ; but, on the whole, he 
has merely presented the facts of Gardiner’s public and private life. The 
research is first class: there are no important omissions, except perhaps 
a visitation of the Isle of Wight in 1543 by Harpsfield ; clues are followed 
with erudite persistency. Of historical syntheses, however, and of bio- 
graphical and interpretative skill, here at any rate there is little. 

We have a right to expect it ; for, when Dr. Muller comes to the second 
period of Gardiner’s life, there is distinct improvement in his method. The 
antipapalist catholic at once begins to take on a living body. His relation 
to the Homilies, the Injunctions, the Prayer Book, and so on, is brought out 
with clearness, insight, and skill. Admirable, too, are the accounts of his 
imprisonments, his varied defences, his appeals for justice. Here at length 
the man stands out in the vigour of a strong personality, and stands out all 
the more as Dr. Muller interprets the chicanery of the council. He has 
added an intimate and valuable chapter to the history of proceedings, so 
impetuous, so illogical, so selfish as to make a reaction inevitable. Thus 
Gardiner is brought face to face with great questions : What will he do with 

Mary on the throne? What of his antipapalism ? 

Dr. Muller shows sound instinct in approaching this phase by giving 
a capable and suggestive ‘ view’ of the initial difficulties in religion, in 
politics, in the council, in foreign affairs with which Mary was faced. 
Unfortunately, he almost at once falls back on his old style, and the rather 
well-known history of the reign is elaborated in every detail with which 
Gardiner was or possibly could be connected. Perhaps Dr. Muller’s best 
service here is in relation to the inner history of the council, to the Spanish 
match, and to the martyrs. The summary of Gardiner’s character, however, 
is the best chapter in the book. Dr. Muller discloses that he can write with 
insight, and that he can interpret men and motives, events and rumours of 
events. The whole thing is interesting and suggestive. 

The book, then, is uneven. We have nothing but admiration for the 
diligence and patience, of which it discloses such remarkable evidence, for 
the width of research and for the general accuracy of statement. It 
remains, however, singularly hard reading. It is no disparagement of 
much good work to say that students of history will value Dr. Muller’s 
book chiefly for the appendixes. That on Gardiner’s birth and parentage 
is valuable. More valuable still are those dealing with his writings and his 
letters. Dr. Muller has, in these connexions, made all students of sixteenth- 
century English history his debtors. 

There are some points to which we should like to draw attention. There 
are certain puerilities : the description of the canon and civil laws (p. 9) ; 
* Anglo-Catholics ’ is not a sixteenth-century category (p. 269) ; historians 
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do not need to be told what an archdeacon or an Easter sepulchre is 
(pp. 342, 369). The account of the ‘ king’s cause’ before the university 
of Cambridge is too compressed and does not bring out clearly the deciding 
vote or the motion carried (p. 41). The Bishops’ Book did more than 
incorporate the teaching of the Ten Articles. It included seven as against 
three sacraments (p. 66). Foxe’s story of Sir Anthony Browne and Henry’s 
death-bed ought to be related to S. R. Maitland’s criticism (p. 141). Dr. 
Muller’s note (pp. 365-6) leaves some doubt in our mind as to whether he 
believes the story to be apocryphal or not. In the text he later refers to it 
as though it were not in dispute (p. 290). Gardiner’s defence of parlia- 
mentary privileges against Warwick (p. 185) ought not to be isolated. It 
is true that he refers casually to freedom of speech ‘ without danger’ in 
Henry’s parliaments (Foxe, vi. 43); but this ought not to be separated 
from the episode connected with Broke, member for Calais.!_ The statement 
that ‘ the bishopric of Durham . . . in Edward’s last parliament had been 
divided into two dioceses’ (p. 252) is not supported by a reference. Professor 
Pollard made it in his Political History (p. 119), and we have long wished 
for some record of the division which Dr. Muller may have discovered. If 
any reference is necessary to later ‘ orthodoxy’ in Winchester diocese, 
‘1564’ is purely an arbitrary date (p. 284). Elizabeth had continual 
troubles there.” 

There is an excellent detailed index which will render the book of great 
value. We must protest, however, against the placing of the notes at the 
end of the text. W. P. M. Kennepy. 


The State of the Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I as illustrated 
by Documents relating to the Diocese of Lincoln. Vol. i. Edited by C. W. 
Foster. (Lincoln Record Society, vol. xxiii, 1926.) 


Canon Foster’s massive volume, though it contains much that is only 
of local interest in such matters as the succession of the parish clergy, is 
also an important contribution to general history. The great diocese of 
Lincoln with its unequalled records, though these have been less well 
preserved for the outlying archdeaconries than for Lincolnshire itself, is 
typical of all England, and the editor has not only added to knowledge but 
illuminated his collections by an admirable introduction. The period 
covered is from 1571 to 1607. In the earlier lists of clergy many appear 
whose title was a presentation purchased by their lay patrons from a 
religious house ; and as late as 1585 three beneficed clergymen of Lincoln- 
shire had formerly been monks. The comparatively small number who 
retained under Mary the pensions granted them at the suppression may best 
be explained by their acceptance of a benefice in lieu of a pension. The 
Crown or its grantees had every motive to provide for them in this way. 
But there is sad evidence of the low state of the church in the earlier years 
of Elizabeth. Unordained readers, such as continued in the Yorkshire 
dales and the Lake District to a much later date, were then numerous in 
Lincolnshire, and the evidence for ignorance, and sometimes for curiously 
humble antecedents, is striking. Later in the reign the clergy were less 
1 See J. E. Neale in Tudor Studies, p. 270. . 
* Harleian MSS. 591. 31 ; Cotton MSS., Titus B. iii, fo. 29. 
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numerous, but the number of graduates had largely increased. The bishops 
had struggled to educate; the setting of books to be read, followed by 
examination, was the substitute for the forbidden prophesyings. As to 
the competence of the clergy, Canon Foster finds that the official ‘ Liber 
Cleri’ of 1584 confirms the evidence of the contemporary Puritan Survey of 
the clergy, which for Lincolnshire is grave enough, but avoids. the wild 
scurrility which marks it in other counties, such as Norfolk. As to the social 
state of the clergy, it is interesting to note that the characteristically 
English phenomenon of the ownership of an advowson by a clerical family 
was already not uncommon. Till the middle of the nineteenth century it 
was to be regarded as a safe investment for people of modest capital. There 
are also a fair number of cases of members of landed families occupying 
benefices. Babington, for instance, was rector of Rothley, of which another 
Babington was patron. Much might be learned by a detailed study of 
presentations. In 1604 there is an early example of the Scottish invasion ; 
one John Menzies was presented by the Crown to the Lincolnshire rectory 
of Swayfield. The great struggle with the Puritans after the publication 
of the canons is well illustrated. Bishop Chaderton was singularly for- 
bearing. He would be content with conformity without subscription, and 
of 138 nonconformists who were beneficed only eight were deprived. There 
was evidently much connivance ; the churchwardens constantly neglected 
to present clergy who did not wear their surplice, and the bishop does not 
seem to have been inquisitive. The election of proctors to convocation was 
indirect. Not only the beneficed but also licensed curates were assembled 
to meet chapterwise in their archdeaconry, there to elect twa delegates, 
who proceeded to Stamford, where the twelve proctors for the six 
archdeaconries made the final selection of two. There is one curious and 

pardonable slip. On p. 125, after the names of Cople in Bedfordshire and 

of its incumbent, a scribe of 1585 has inserted ‘ Christofer Church ’, and 

Canon Foster appends the note, ‘ Perhaps he was the appropriator’. The 

dean and chapter of Christ Church were, and are, the appropriators. While 

we thank Canon Foster for what he has done, we must thank him also for 
the pleasant prospect of at least one further volume, which will contain 
the detecta and comperta of the episcopal visitations of the period. 


E. W. Watson. 


A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth, 
Vol. ii. By Epwarp P. Cueyney. (London: Longmans, 1926.) 


Tue high quality of Professor Cheyney’s scholarship has already estab- 
lished the reputation of the first volume of this work, which was published 
in 1914, and the second volume sustains the standard of the first. The 
same care, the same wide reading and knowledge of sources, distinguish it. 
It is the work of a fine and mature Elizabethan scholar. 

As it is now complete one’s first comment must be on its general plan. 
The main title suggests that it is a supplement to Froude’s History, which, 
with all its faults, laid the lines of a narrative history on a large scale down 
to the defeat of the Armada. Perhaps it was a misfortune for Elizabethan 
history that Froude stopped there. At any rate we needed an equally 
elaborate narrative history for the remainder of the reign. But since 
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Froude’s days our interests have turned noticeably from narrative to 
institutional history, and Dr. Cheyney has therefore felt the need for 
making his work also a study of Elizabethan institutions. No one would 
forgo these chapters. They are admirable and meet a serious demand. 
Yetifthey make the book something more than a history from 1588 to 1603, 
they also make it something less, for they not only break up the narrative, 
but they lessen its scope and exclude—save for certain references in the 
parliamentary sections—the all-important subject of religious history. So 
far as the puritan movement is concerned, the historian of these years 
would, of course, have only the end of a tale to tell: that is one amongst 
several grave reasons for objecting to the tradition which pivots Eliza- 
bethan history on the Armada. But catholic history is not so seriously 
hampered by taking 1588 as a starting-point. And in any event it is a 
daring action to empty religion out of the sixteenth century. 

The best sections in the new volume, apart from the excellent opening 
chapters on the social distress of the year 1596, are probably the institu- 
tional ones, on the last four parliaments of the reign—which waver between 
an institutional and a narrative treatment—and on local government. 
They really link up with the opening sections of the first volume, and would 
have been better placed there. They will be invaluable to students of 
constitutional history. The other two sections which call for notice 
are: first a diplomatic history of the years 1595-7, and secondly a narra- 
tive of events from 1597 to 1601 centred upon Essex and the decline of 
his fortunes. Both are careful pieces of work, and yet neither can be said 
to be convincing. In the first the narrative cannot be definitive, since the 
Foreign Calendar has not yet reached these years and much of the evidence 
of the English state papers is therefore missing. But this apart, one 
feels that Dr. Cheyney interposes his own comments too little amidst his 
summaries of documents that are largely hostile to the policy of the queen, 
and one misses those final judgements by which Dr. Read in his recent 
book qualified or nullified the effect of long ex parte citations. Dr. Cheyney’s 
queen is not Dr. Read’s, and the difference goes further than the truth 
contained in the statement that a good peace minister generally makes a 
bad war minister. If the historian wishes to endorse Henry IV’s plea for 
English troops on one occasion on the ground that the war against Spain 
was a common one, then surely he should demolish Henry’s insular objec- 
tion to the Cadiz expedition. Not that this would give us the true perspec- 
tive of affairs. It is probable that good faith and a common cause did not 
weigh very heavily with either Henry or Elizabeth. They spoke one lan- 
guage and thought another, and their mutual criticisms are not to be taken 
au pied de la lettre. It is extremely debatable whether Elizabeth could 
have prevented the peace of Vervins by impoverishing herself moze, and 
this being so, it is a tribute to her and Burghley’s statecraft that they were 
not bamboozled by the farce with Sir Henry Unton which Henry IV seems 
to have played under the direction of Essex (pp. 123 seqq.). Finance is really 
the key to Elizabethan policy, only it is fruitless to try to quote figures 
until some one tells us which are correct. With the Netherlands costing 
her something like half the amount per year of her ‘ ordinary ’ expenditure, 
with naval expenses, and with Ireland always a threatening sink for her 
treasure, is it any wonder that Elizabeth had to limit her commitments in 
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France ? Dr. Cheyney shows himself fully alive to the effect of the wars 
in draining both men and money when he discusses the distress and dis- 
content in the country. It is therefore surprising that he has not made 
finance illuminate diplomacy. 

It is again a question of judgement and by no means one of inadequate 
scholarship which leads me to criticize his story of Essex’s downfall. The 
narrative of the earl’s career is so told that when we come to his disgrace 
after the return from Ireland his punishment seems inordinate and to 
proceed from petulance in the queen. One almost sympathizes with the 
remark attributed to Essex that Elizabeth, being now an old woman, was 
no less crooked and distorted in mind than she was in body. The effect is 
cumulative, and in criticism one might cite several instances where justice 
is not done to the queen’s wrath, as after the Cadiz expedition, when the 
indiscipline and irresponsibility which permitted wholesale plundering, in 
effect at her expense, gave substantial excuse for anger. But such criticism 
is subordinate to my main point, which is that Dr. Cheyney does not regard 
the final disgrace of 1599 as the culmination of a career that made Essex 
a danger to the state. Here there may be room for a difference of opinion, 
for in the nature of things the evidence is hardly more positive than hints. 
Yet that evidence should be gathered together and it should be weighed 
not without regard to the history of contemporary France. In addition 
to being a favourite at court Essex aimed at dominating English policy, a 
combination of positions which Leicester did not possess and Elizabeth 
never would tolerate. Very wise the queen was in this. The qualities 
for the one were not the qualities for the other. Essex lacked_judgement 
and, moreover, was too warlike for the queen, so that to control policy he 
must have put the Crown in tutelage. He was too insistent for an adviser 
and too insubordinate for a servant. The latter all his expeditions show, 
the former may be seen on the famous occasion when the queen boxed his 
ears. He aimed at political power by trying to build up the strongest party 
in the state, and his popularity, which he did not fail to cultivate, and his 
military following in a country becoming increasingly militarized, made 
his attempt sinister and menacing. Bacon put the situation admirably 
in a letter of warning to Essex: ‘ A man of a nature not to be ruled . .. of 
an estate not grounded to his greatness, of a popular reputation, of a 
military dependence ’—‘ that kind of dependence ’, he adds later, ‘ maketh 
a suspected greatness "—‘ I demand whether there can be a more dangerous 
image than this represents to any monarch living, much more to a lady, 
and of her majesty’s apprehension ?’! Sir Thomas Bodley says that Essex 
sought by all devices to divert the queen’s love from Burghley and his son, 
and to withdraw his, Bodley’s, affection from them to depend upon himself. 
And a passage in Sir Charles Danvers’s confession after the rebellion in 1601 
becomes significant when we find that in the parliament of 1597 Essex had 
more than forty servants, friends, and knights of his creation in the house 
of commons, of whom twelve took part in his rebellion.? That Elizabeth 
had long realized and opposed his plans may be inferred from his constant 


1 Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Earls of Essex, i. 395-7. 
2 Cotton MSS., Titus C. iii, fo. 173 b. 


’ Birch, Memoirs of Q. Elizabeth, ii. 473. The number of Essex’s followers in 
parliament I owe to a member of my seminar, Miss C. M. Davey. 
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failure to secure Crown offices and grants for his followers. Says Bodley, 
‘[The queen] hated his ambition and would give little countenance to any 
of his followers’.1 I have but touched the evidence which may be col- 
lected from Devereux and Birch. We must not make Elizabeth impec- 
cable, but we may, I think, go farther than Dr. Cheyney in appreciating 
her actions without courting this danger. J. E. NEALE. 


Studies in English Commerce and Exploration in the Reign of Elizabeth. 
I. England and Turkey. By A. L. Rowtanp. II. The English Search 
for a North-west Passage in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. By G. B. Man- 
HART. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1924.) 


THESE monographs were theses presented to the university of Pennsylvania ; 
and they deal with two aspects of that Drang nach Osten which inspired 
English exploration and trade in the sixteenth century. Mr. Rowland shows 
us the Elizabethan Englishman boldly shouldering his way into the traffic 
of the Levant, while Mr. Manhart tells a tale of equal intrepidity amidst 
the ice-fields of what afterwards came to be called Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay ; but in both cases the underlying motive was the same: the 
determination to participate in the rich trade of the East, from which the 
Spanish and Portuguese sought to exclude all other nations under the papal 
bull of 1493. 

Mr. Rowland has written of the relations between England and Turkey 
from. 1581 to the death of Queen Elizabeth; and his subject is one of 
considerable importance, since it was the desire to share in the Levant 
trade which first took English ships into the Mediterranean. He has 
collected a good deal of scattered material from Hakluyt, the Calendar 
of State Papers, Venetian, and other sources, and in this connexion his 
introduction, which summarizes such scanty knowledge as we possess 
about English efforts to trade in the Levant before Elizabeth’s reign, is 
especially valuable. His period covers the embassies of the first two English 
representatives in Constantinople, William Harborne (1583-8) and Edward 
Barton (1588-98); and it is interesting to trace the establishment 
of that anomalous system, due mainly to the parsimony of Elizabeth, 
under which the ambassador, though accredited by the Crown, was paid 
by and was the servant of the Levant Company, an arrangement which 
lasted down to the beginning of the last century. As the foundation of 
that prestige which Great Britain enjoyed at Constantinople in later 
centuries it was a tale worth telling, and Mr. R. wland has told it clearly 
(if somewhat discursively), and with the necessary touch of contemporary 
colour. 

Mr. Manhart’s subject supplies a very different atmosphere. It is the 
story of the fruitless quest for the North-west Passage tenaciously per- 
sisted in by a long line of explorers, and the author is to be congratulated 
upon an account which is exhaustive in detail and yet remarkably clear in 
style and arrangement. Perhaps the chief impression left by reading this 
narrative of the voyages of Frobisher, Davis, and others, is the extraordinary 
credulousness with which the will-o’-the-wisp of the Passage was pursued. 
Each expedition returned confident that it had found the entrance to the 

» Cotton MSS., Titus C. iii, fo. 173 b. 
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strait which was to lead to Cathay and the fabled riches of the East ; and 
this facile credulity was matched at home by those who started a speculating 
mania over the ore brought back by Frobisher, which was said to contain 
gold. When at length it was assayed it proved to be valueless, and 
Camden eventually saw it ‘ cast forth to mend the highways’. Another 
point which stands out is the support given to these expeditions by 
Burghley and Walsingham. Their names appear in every subscription list. 
We have found only one small point in Mr. Manhart’s text which needs 
amendment. He states (p. 7) that Spanish and French exploration of the 
North American coast had made it certain before Elizabeth’s accession 
that no passage to the Pacific was to be found south of the Saint Lawrence. 
This is not true, for, as he himself mentions, the search for a passage was 
one of the motives which inspired Raleigh’s attempts to colonize Virginia, 
and it figured in the instructions given to the settlers there in 1606. 
There are more legitimate grounds for complaint against Mr. Rowland. 
His spelling of names is inconsistent. The use of capitals is equally erratic. 
Names of ships are given indiscriminately in italics, roman type, or 
inverted commas; while in some instances, like Tavistoke, sente, and 
canvass, the author has presumably permitted Elizabethan spelling to stray 
into his narrative. On p. 45 belligerent is apparently used wrongly for 
bellicose ; and it is surely impossible for a man ‘ to solidify his position ’! 
Nor is the grammar of this thesis always unimpeachable. Chaotic 
punctuation, the omission of words, and misprints betray careless proof- 
correction; and there is a looseness of phraseology in the text which 
sometimes borders on inaccuracy. The papal bull of Alexander VI, strictly 
speaking, did not divide the East and West Indies between Spain and 
Portugal. It is not quite correct to talk of the ‘ national religion ’ of 
the Turks, for Mohammedanism is an international creed, and in any case 
the Turks were not a nation. It is straining the facts to write of Elizabeth 
strengthening the ‘ Turkish Alliance ’, for as commercial concessions resting 
solely upon the goodwill of the sultan the Capitulations had no political 
significance and did not constitute an alliance ; all that existed was a good, 
though informal understanding. Mr. Rowland’s index is very incomplete, 
and his bibliography somewhat exiguous. Indeed, he is hardly just to 
himself, for some authorities quoted in his foot-notes, as, for example, the 
Lansdowne MSS. (mentioned at least five times), do not appear in his 
bibliogrephy. There is no reference to any of the Levant Company’s papers 
preserved in the Public Record Office ; and among well-known secondary 
authorities he does not mention the great histories of Turkey by Zinkeisen, 
von Hammer, and Knolles, all of which devote some attention to his 
subject. A. C. Woop. 


L’ Agriculture et les Classes Paysannes: La Transformation de la Propriété 
dans le Haut Poitou au XVI° Siécle. Par Paut Raveav. (Paris: 
Riviére, 1926.) 


M. Raveav’s study of rural conditions in Poitou in the sixteenth century 
is a valuable piece of regional economic history, of a kind of which several 
excellent examples already exist in France, but which in England has hardly 
begun to be undertaken. It is based mainly upon unpublished materials 
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in the departmental archives and in those of the town of Poitiers. Since 
in France, as in England and elsewhere in Europe, agriculture and rural 
society were exposed to new strains and stresses by the decline in the value 
of money, M. Raveau has prefaced his account of them by an essay, already 
published elsewhere, on the purchasing power of the Livre Tournois from 
the reign of Louis XI to that of Louis XIII, which fell, he thinks, from 
the equivalent of fifty-eight modern francs at the earlier date to that of 
11.50 at the later, or roughly in the proportion of 5 to 1. His conclusions 
on this difficult subject are interesting, and his method of reaching them 
sound. But his study of monetary changes, and of the local weights and 
measures—a formidable task, for they appear to have been of almost 
infinite diversity—is merely by way of introduction to his main theme, 
which is the rural economy of Poitou, including the systems of land tenure, 
the methods of cultivation, the various classes interested in the land, and 
the relations between them. 

On these subjects M. Raveau throws a flood of light. His picture is 
interesting to an English student, by reason both of the contrasts and 
comparisons which it offers to the conditions of English agriculture at 
what is usually thought to have been a critical period. It is evident that 
in parts of the district with which his study deals property was changing 
hands with considerable rapidity, as it was doing at the same time in 
England. It is evident also that the process was greatly accelerated by the 
fall in the value of money, which automatically reduced the weight of the 
customary dues and obligations, with the consequence that land, since it 
now yielded an unearned increment to its owner, became attractive as an 
investment. Hence there appears to have been going on in Poitou in the 
sixteenth century the same movement as attracted so much attention in 
contemporary England: the acquisition of rural land on a greater scale 
than before by prosperous members of the town bourgeoisie. In one of the 
areas examined by M. Raveau, out of 175 purchases of land, 133 were made 
by merchants, townspeople, or nobles, and less than a quarter by peasants. 
His explanation is that the devaluation of money and the rise in prices 
offered a surplus which could be reaped by a buyer with capital to invest 
in land, and that, as a consequence, men with money bought up peasant 
holdings and combined them in large farms to be worked on a system of 
métayage. 

This development took place in spite of the fact that, owing to primitive 
methods of cultivation, the harvests got appear to have been extremely 
poor. The land in the hands of the métayers seems to have been used almost 
exclusively for the purpose of growing grain, and the author’s remarks 
on the exhaustion of the soil recall some of the recent suggestions to the 
same effect as to one of the causes of enclosure in England. His study of 
the different classes of cultivators is full and illuminating. They fell into 
three main categories, known as laboureurs @ bras, laboureurs 4 boufs, 
and laboureurs without any qualifying epithet. The first, the wage-workers, 
were few in most parts of the region, for holdings too large to be cultivated 
by a peasant and his family were rare. Between the second and third, 
consisting respectively of the humbler and more prosperous peasants, there 
was no clear line of division, but it was the laboureur a -beufs who, in 
addition to his own small property, undertook the working of land let to 
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him on a métayage system, while the laboureur was a well-to-do peasant 
proprietor who sometimes had enough land to sublet part of it to a métayer 
and made money by corn-dealing, small speculations in cattle and crops, 
and money-lending, of which last in French, as in English, villages there 
appears to have been a good deal. The noblesse, in the meantime, who were 
hit by the devaluation of money, seem to have been sinking into a con- 
dition little, if at all, superior to that of their more prosperous tenants. 
It is characteristic of the different histories of France and England that 
there appears to be no trace in the former of the changes by which the 
country gentlemen of the latter recouped themselves, when faced by a 
similar problem. On this, and on other matters, M. Raveau’s book will be 
full of instruction to English students. It is much to be wished that 
similar regional histories could be produced in this country. 
R. H. Tawney. 


Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Wisselbanken. Two vols. Edited by J. G. 
vaAN Ditien. (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién. The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1925.) 


TuIs important publication collects not only almost all the materials for 
the history of the four old Dutch wisselbanken or money-changing banks, 
but also many documents bearing on the minting of money and the trade 
in specie and bullion. It thus provides a far more satisfactory foundation 
than has hitherto been available for one of the chief branches of Dutch and 
European economic history in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries, especially by giving a mass of statistical information 
which is almost altogether new. Dr. van Dillen has edited it with admir- 
able accuracy and judgement. His labour must have been very severe, and 
we should be proportionately grateful to him. In two subsidiary publica- 
tions he has made some of his most important results available for readers 
who do not know the Dutch language. His short article in a recent number 
of the Revue Historique sketches in French the history of the trade in the 
precious metals carried on at Amsterdam,! and in another periodical he 
publishes a graph which sets out clearly and precisely the main facts of the 
financial history of the bank of that city.” 

On the history of this bank the new documents throw much light. 
Above all they show that its management was much abler than has usually 
been supposed. The accepted view has been that its decline was caused 
by the loans to the Amsterdam ‘ chamber’ of the East India Company, 
which were thought to have begun in 1657 and to have brought the bank 
into an unsound position by the middle of the eighteenth century. It is 
now clear that the loans began in a modest way as early as 1615 or there- 
abouts, and that they, like the bank’s loans to the Amsterdam munici- 
pality, were perfectly justifiable, and gave rise to no serious difficulties for 
a century and a half. About 1760 the position of the bank was still quite 
unshaken ; even about 1778, after a less satisfactory interval, its obliga- 
tions were almost wholly covered by metal. It was not until the crisis of 

1 §1¢€ année, tome clii (1926), pp. 194 ff. 


* Economisch-historisch Jaarboek, vol. xi (1925). In vol. xii of the same publication 
Dr. van Dillen has printed in Dutch some matter supplementary to his large work. 
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the fourth English war that the bank made loans to the East India Com- 
pany which were from the banker’s point of view unsound, because they 
went beyond the capacity of the company to repay or give adequate 
security. When the bank entered on this dangerous policy it knew well 
what it was doing. It was taking a great risk in order to meet a great 
emergency. After all, it was a public institution existing primarily not to 
make profits but to assist the commerce of the city, and it was not improper 
that it should take its share in the risks of the war. As it turned out the 
commercial losses of the war were irreparable, and the bank, though it 
lingered on until 1819, never made more than an apparent recovery. In 
this matter the organic connexion between the bank and the commerce 
of Amsterdam is seen most clearly, but there are many other directions in 
which the new information about the part assists our knowledge of the 
whole. Dr. van Dillen draws attention to the fact that the statistics of the 
bank reflect the course of the development of Amsterdam’s trade in general. 
He handles this matter briefly in his introduction and in the note prefixed 
to his graph. It is to be hoped that he or some other writer will go into 
it more fully in relation to other sets of figures. At present we have two 
series of figures about the bank—the amount of its deposits and the number 
of traders who kept accounts there—and one independent set of figures, 
those of the import and export duties of the port’s admiralty college. 
All three seem to tell the same tale; but the coincidence is not yet as 
strong as might be supposed. The statistics of the duties have been pub- 
lished only down to 1715, and their interpretation presents difficulties 
which I have discussed elsewhere. The figures of the bank are, as Dr. van 
Dillen says, probably not much distorted by changes in the value of 
money ; but the character of the business done by the bank was not the 
same throughout its history, and, further, we do not yet know how far 
the figures are made to look unduly prosperous in the eighteenth century 
by the fact that the trade in money kept its vigour when shipping and 
trade in commodities were falling off. With these reservations we may, 
however, note with interest that the history of the bank seems to confirm 
what is now coming to be on other grounds the general view, that the 
decay of Dutch economic life set in later than was formerly thought. 
There was a rise until the middle of the seventeenth century, a time of no 
great gain and no great loss until about 1680, then a new upward move- 
ment which lasted through the seventeen-twenties, and only after that a 
gradual decline. 

The new documents are not so revolutionary as to impair the value of 
Adam Smith’s classical ‘ Digression concerning Banks of Deposit, par- 
ticularly concerning that of Amsterdam ’,? but the limitations of Smith’s 
historical knowledge are illustrated by the fact that he makes no reference 
to the lesser but similar banks of Middelburg, Delft, and Rotterdam. Two 
of these three owed their existence to the trade of the English Merchant 
Adventurers. Their original purpose was to provide the Merchant Adven- 
turers with a stable medium for receiving payments and for making their 
remittances to England, to do for them, in fact, what the Amsterdam bank 
did for the trading community there. The provision did not altogether 


1 The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, pp. 131 ff. 
2 Wealth of Nations, bk. iv, c. iii. 
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satisfy the English court, and in both towns difficulties arose because the 
English disregarded their promise to carry out all their transactions in 
bank-money. The records of the bank of Delft are scanty: it did not 
survive the departure of the Merchant Adventurers from the town in 1635. 
That of Rotterdam was founded in that year with the transference of the 
Adventurers’ court; it outlasted the English company and served the 
needs of Rotterdam until the French time. Unfortunately none of its 
account-books are preserved. That of Middelburg has some features of 
special interest, especially in its connexion with the Middelburg loan-bank, 
another public institution to which it made advances, and with the East 
India Company. It lasted until 1795 and, in an altered form, was revived 
in 1802 and not finally dissolved until 1879. 

Space forbids me to attempt even an enumeration of the different 
aspects of economic history which are illustrated by these records ; but it 
will already be clear that they fill in many details and even establish more 
definitely some of the main principles of the history of money before the 
industrial revolution. To begin with there is the contest between the idea 
that money is only a medium of exchange, and as such must be regulated 
by the state, and the merchant’s view that it is an article of commerce 
in which any sort of commercial operations, assignments, brokerages, and 
so on, should be permitted. The foundation of the monopolist state-banks, 
though dictated by reasons of more immediate convenience, may be called 
a compromise between these two views ; but it did not end the contest. 
The banks still represented the merchant’s view as opposed to the political 
view ; the political view was represented by the masters of the mints, of 
which in the Dutch republic there were no fewer than fourteen. The 
struggle was at times very lively. The mint-masters were, like the banks, 
buyers of gold and silver, and in their competition with the banks they 
were often worsted. They urged on the states-general that the Dutch free- 
trade principles ought not to extend to money ; but, as might have been 
expected, the merchants were the stronger element in the constitution. 
Amsterdam got its own way and continued to export gold and silver, for 
instance to the English East India Company. The export of coin was 
never prohibited in the republic, and that of uncoined bullion was from 
1647 virtually permitted. This was one of the main facts of European 
finance, and of the trade with the colonies outside Europe. It has been 
expressed in another way by saying that the Dutch, the great mercantile 
nation of those days, never followed the chief maxim of ‘ mercantilism ’. 
The study of the finance of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
full of warnings against reading back any simplified ‘ system’ into that 
world of confused vitality. G. N. Ciark. 


A History of English Law. Vol. ix. By W. 8. Hotpsworts. (London : 
Methuen, 1926.) 


Wits the publication of the present volume Professor Holdsworth has 
brought his History of English Law, as it was originally designed, to an 
eminently successful conclusion. Taken together the nine volumes of the 
work not only contain a history of the sources and general development of 
English law to the close of the seventeenth century, but they also give us 
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a history of the judicial system, and of very many of the rules and principles 
of English common law, down to recent times. But although his work has 
already grown to vast proportions, large and important tracts of English 
legal development still remain unrecorded by Dr. Holdsworth. Legal and 
historical scholars will be glad to learn, therefore, that he intends to deal 
with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in additional volumes. 

In the present volume Dr. Holdsworth completes his treatment of the 
period from 1485 to 1700. In the first chapter of the volume (pp. 1-125) 
he carries on the history of ‘ Status ’ from the point at which it was left in 
the fourth chapter of the preceding book (iii. 455-533); while in the second 
chapter (pp. 126-408) he deals with the adjective law, ‘ Evidence, Proce- 
dure, and Pleading’. The early history of the law of evidence is related 
(pp. 126-222) ; and the history of the law of procedure and pleading both at 
common law and in equity, down to the statutory reforms of the nineteenth 
century, is completed (common law, pp. 222-335 ; equity, pp. 335-411). 

Although ‘the law of status tended to shrink’ during the period 1485- 
1700, since ‘ certain of the persons, who occupied a peculiar status in the 
medieval common law, disappeared as the result of religious, social, and in- 
dustrial changes’ (p. 3), nevertheless there were important developments in 
at least three parts of this branch of the law, the parts that concern the king, 
the incorporate person, and the British subject and alien. Thus, Dr. Holds- 
worth reminds us that ‘ the development of the state, and the results of the 
constitutional controversies of the seventeenth century, produced a con- 
siderable development in the law relating to the king ’ (p. 4) ; and he deals 
with those developments by considering the development of the legal 
conception of the prerogative, remedies against the Crown, the evolution 
of the petition of right, the rise of other remedies against the Crown, the 
relation of the petition of right to the other remedies open to a complainant, 
equitable relief as against the Crown, the Banker’s Case and its influence on 
the development of the petition of right (pp. 4-45). Again, ‘ social develop- 
ments and commercial expansion helped to produce developments in the 
law relating to the incorporate person’ (p. 4); and these developments, 
which are in essence the working out of medieval principles in considerable 
detail, are considered in some of the most interesting pages of the volume 
(pp. 45-72). Among other matters Dr. Holdsworth deals with the question, 
which has awakened much interest both on the Continent and in England, 
whether the personality of the corporation is fictitious or real; and he 
reaches the conclusion that speculations on this topic, though of interest 
to the philosopher, are ‘ foreign to the province of the lawyer’, and that 
the ‘ idea that the corporation is to be treated as far as possible like a natural 
man is the only theory about the personality of corporations that the com- 
mon law has ever possessed ’ (pp. 69, 70). Dr. Holdsworth holds, moreover, 
that ‘ both political events and commercial necessities helped to elucidate 
the position of the British subject and the alien’ in the period from 1485 to 
1700 (p. 4) ; and to this subject he devotes the third portion of his chapter 
on status (see pp. 72 125). In considering the position of the subject, he 
gives us a lucid account of the development of the law down to Calvin’s 
Case, the restatement of the law in that case, and the later developments ; 
while his treatment of the history of the disabilities of aliens and of enemy 
character is hardly less interesting. At the end of the chapter, where he 
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traces the history of the right to personal liberty, he deals very briefly 
with the older writs—De Homine Replegiando, Mainprize, and De Odio et 
Atia—which were used to protect the liberty of the subject and devotes 
the greater part of his space to the origin and history of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. Upon this latter subject he has thrown new light. 

While the constitutional lawyer and historian will be chiefly interested 
in this first part of the volume, wherein Dr. Holdsworth deals with the 
history of status, the members of the legal profession will be especially 
attracted by the long chapter on evidence, procedure, and pleading ; while 
the general reader, if he have taste for the fine distinctions and the niceties 
of reasoning in these highly technical branches of the law, will also find 
matter in this chapter to hold his attention. In writing his account of 
evidence (pp. 126-222) Dr. Holdsworth has built in part upon the works 
of his predecessors, notably Stephen, Thayer, and Wigmore; and this 
indebtedness he has gracefully acknowledged, as when he remarks that 
his section on evidence ‘ owes much to Professor Wigmore’s great treatise ’ 
(p. vii). But Dr. Holdsworth has explored this whole subject for himself, 
and he has woven the results attained by other scholars into an exposition 
which embodies much of his own original research. He shows us that the 
basis of the law of evidence is to be found in the principles of reasoning, 
as illustrated by ‘ judicial notice’ and presumptions ; and he then deals 
successively with the subjects of estoppel, documentary evidence, witnesses, 
oral evidence, and the relations between documentary and oral evidence. 
In his section on common law procedure and pleading (pp. 222-335) 
Dr. Holdsworth considers separately the criminal law and the civil law, that 
is, the English civil law in contrast with the English criminal law ; and in 
dealing with common law procedure and pleading in civil cases he makes 
a distinct and original contribution to learning in his account of the new 
system of procedure founded upon the conventions of the law courts and in 
his enlightening pages on the characteristics of the system of written plead- 
ings. These pages—which must be read in connexion with earlier portions 
of the work wherein the change from the older system of oral pleadings in 
court to the modern system of exchanging written pleadings between the 
parties is sketched (see iii. 627-53)—form the clearest and best statement 
of this important matter in our legal and historical literature. Nor is 
Dr. Holdsworth’s section on equity procedure and pleading (pp. 335-408) 
of less interest and value to the student of the history of the adjective law. 
When read together and contrasted the two sections on procedure and 
pleading give the reader a clear insight into the working of the minds of the 
common lawyer and the equity lawyer. Dr. Holdsworth has himself drawn 
attention to some interesting comparisons between the two systems, as 
when he discourses on the comparison between the defects of the common 
law and the equity procedure (pp. 371-6). He has also shown us how com- 
mon law conceptions had introduced demurrers and pleas into the system 
of equity pleading which ‘ did not consort well in the strange environment 
in which they found themselves ’ (p. 392), and how ‘ in fact the equitable 
elements in the system of equity pleading had driven out the common law 
elements ’ (p. 392). 

Certain features of the volume are deserving of special notice. For 
example, there are many passages in the book which give us the views of 
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prominent judges and jurists, such as Bacon, Coke, Mansfield, Blackstone, 
Bentham, Lord Lindley, and Lord Parker; and these passages constitute 
a contribution to the history of juridical thought. Again, it is not surprising 
to find that, as a result of the prominence given in the volume to the history 
of evidence, procedure and pleading, the author considers many features 
of the history of the jury ; and it should be observed that the portions of 
earlier volumes which concern the jury should now be read in the light of 
the new facts presented in this ninth volume. At least to some readers the 
most instructive parts of the present volume will be those in which the 
author comments on the relations between the common law and the equity 
systems and their reciprocal influences ; while to other readers the author’s 
stress upon the influence of the canon law on the law of evidence and on 
equity procedure will be one of the most informing and suggestive features 
of the volume. 

Several volumes of Dr. Holdsworth’s History of English Law (iv-ix) have 
all been concerned primarily with the period from 1485 to 1700, the centuries 
which he describes as the age in which the common law and its rivals were 
struggling for mastery. It is fitting, therefore, that at the end of this ninth 
volume the author should make certain observations of a general character 
upon this age and its influence on later times (pp. 408-11). The key-note 
of these reflections is struck when he remarks that 
from the point of view of modern law, this period of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is the most important of all periods in the legal history of the states of 
Western Europe ; for it was then that the modern state, and the law which governed 
it, took shape. . . . During this period [he observes] the course of English legal develop- 
ment was unique in its continuity ; and it is at the causes and consequences of this 
unique continuity which we must look, if we would understand why the course of 


English legal history, and the condition of our modern English law, differ so widely 
from the history and law of other European states. 


One of the chief reasons why one values Dr. Holdsworth’s historical 
writings lies in his successful application of the comparative method. 
Without the sacrifice of anything properly connected with his main theme 

of English legal history, he displays that history in the broad environment 
' of European legal history asa whole; and he thus enables us not only to mark 
the foreign influences that have played on English law, but also to observe 
the fundamental differences between the growth of law in England and the 
growth of the laws of countries beyond the Channel. H. D. Hazevtine. 


Palmerston. By (London: Benn, 1926.) 


Many biographers of nineteenth-century statesmen find themselves 
weighed down by the vastness of the authorities at their command. 
Mr. Guedalla has read everything which could be reasonably required for a 
life of Palmerston. He has explored much unpublished correspondence at 
Broadlands and Bowood, and studied many departmental papers at the 
Public Record Office. He bears his learning lightly. A casual reader will 
indeed hardly realize the work underlying this compact and authoritative 
volume. It will not, however, be universally agreed that Mr. Guedalla is 
happy in his technique. The scheme of the book is to portray ‘ the last 
candle of the eighteenth century’ casting its shadow on the changing 
background of a later age. Accordingly a prelude of-sixty pages and 
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constantly recurring pictures of the pageant of Europe break up the main 
topic of the biography with a mass of allusions and references which are 
sometimes tedious and even irritating. It is true that these pictures are 
often brilliantly sketched in a few words, as are those of Albuera on p.74 and 
of Waterloo on p. 86; but it is unnecessary to deepen the impression that 
George IV died in 1830 by adding that it was the year in which ‘ in a room 
at Calais Mr. Brummell sat among tarnished silver watching a green 
macaw on the back of a tattered silk chair of faded gilt ’ (p. 143) ; or that 
Palmerston was idolized in 1856 by identifying the date as that on which 
‘the first Forsyte was getting on in business’ (p. 383). Occasionally the 
reader feels sufficiently Philistine to sigh for the plain biography, styled 
* glacial * by Mr. Guedalla, in which it is easy to find when a man was born, 
married, and died, and to discover, without breaking through a forest of 
allusions, the main events, the most notable letters, and the author’s sum- 
mary of his subject’s character and influence. 

The book is primarily a study of personality. Palmerston represents to 
Mr. Guedalla the more enlightened type of eighteenth-century whig, surviv- 
ing until he had become its only remaining example. He was indeed born 
in the purple. In 1809, at the age of 25, he was asked to be chancellor of the 
exchequer, but preferred to be secretary at war. ‘From what one has 
heard of the office,’ he explained, ‘ it seems one better suited to a beginner.’ 

From this time until his death, aged 80, in 1865, he was normally 
a member of the government of the day. For many years he was succes- 
sively at the head of the War Office, the Foreign Office, and the Home Office, 
and he was probably the most generally popular of Queen Victoria’s prime 
ministers. Though ‘considerate to reporters’, he troubled little about 
public opinion, because he knew it instinctively. His prejudices were those 
of the nation, and his tastes were those of his class. He believed in free 
trade. He disliked slavery. He ridiculed the Manchester school. He 
championed flogging in the army and supported the game laws. He upheld 
the cause of factory legislation. Mr. Guedalla gives brightness to his long 
record of public service by his own wit and relish, and achieves the feat of 
making one other Victorian statesman, as well as Disraeli, a live figure to 
posterity. 

Perhaps the author’s identification of Palmerston with the eighteenth 
century is overstressed. His character embodied so much that is distine- 
tive of no special era but is perennially English. We see in his frank and 
flamboyant nature the rough jollity which is as old as English literature 
and as modern as Dickens. In an age which cherished many illusions, and 
a parliament drenched with rhetoric and clichés, Palmerston described his 
own diplomacy as ‘a good deal of judicious bottle-holding ’ (1849), and 
Napoleon III’s coup d'état as being ‘ quite right’. The mass of English 
people preferred to the austere parliamentarians of the prevailing type 
this blunt swashbuckler, aptly described here as ‘ a neat-whiskered pugi- 
listic figure, who believed in England and might give the Czar a bloody 
nose’. They still liked a prime minister to go to race meetings, to make 
fun of zealots, and to teach foreign states what they ought to do. It 
would take too much space to quote here Mr. Guedalla’s pungent account of 
Palmerston’s relations with the court. Nothing brought out more saliently 
his solid obstinacy, cloaked though it was by humour. These qualities do 
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not belong only to the eighteenth century. Even the rather narrow vision 
which led Palmerston to think lightly of the Suez canal project, to deem 
Bismarck in 1863 ‘ a crazy minister at Berlin’, and the Prussian army as 
doomed to disaster against the French, might be called mid-Victorian with 
equal truth. 

Mr. Guedalla’s book brings out the strong vein of shrewdness and com- 
mon sense which, in spite of all Palmerston’s irresponsibility, served as 
a useful set-off to his intellectual defects, though it led him unduly to 
despise enthusiasts. He was proof against the illusions which have clouded 
so many British estimates of the United States. He did not doubt their 
power or their future, but stated that they were ‘ totally unscrupulous and 
dishonest and determined somehow or other to carry their point ’ (1857). 
Alone among our ministers he saw real objectives for British policy in the 
Crimean war (p. 360). His summing-up of Napoleon III’s character is 
famous (p. 412): ‘ full of schemes as a warren is full of rabbits, and, like 
rabbits, his schemes go to ground for the moment to avoid notice or 
antagonism.’ Characteristically, he recognized no honesty or idealism in 
those who sought a wider suffrage. ‘ The men who wish for this are those 
who cannot sway the intelligent and the possessors of property, and who 
think that they could wield for their own advantage the lower classes whom 
they want to let in to vote’ (1857). To the economic and industrial 
development of his time and to the social side of the franchise question he 
was impervious. 

After reading this study of character, it is natural to try to measure the 
value of Palmerston’s life-work. His services to the principle of nationality 
in Europe were once highly appraised, but in the light of our present 
knowledge their glory is very faded. He disliked all tyrants and tyrannies ; 
but he did nothing of substance for Italy, nothing at all for Hungary, and 
he misled and injured Denmark. No great importance is attached in this 
book to his share in establishing Belgian independence. At home he did 
his best to modernize the War Office, but he left it unreformed. He suc- 
ceeded in damping down for many years the fires of liberalism, holding in 
1857 that ‘ the great bulk of the Liberal party do not want or wish for any 
considerable change in our electoral system’. He thus shortened the 
period of Gladstonian influence. Equally effectual, thanks to his trust in 
Shaftesbury’s advice, was his ecclesiastical patronage in stemming the 
growth of the anti-Protestant party within the church of England. Perhaps 
his greatest contribution to politics was that he was able to keep in the 
liberal party a large section of men who believed in his ‘ civis Romanus 
sum’ principles, and who otherwise would have drifted into the conserva- 
tive ranks. For twenty years after his death Gladstone’s ideas of Britain’s 
place in the world were usefully tempered in practice by the abiding 
influence within his party of the Palmerston tradition. 

Mr. Guedalla’s scheme provides no opportunity for an estimate by 
himself of Palmerston’s work for the country or of his place in history. 
His success lies rather in his spirited deliueation of a man who enjoyed life 
to the full and gave England the type of government which then sufficed. 
Amid the many dignified mediocrities who filled the parliamentary stage 
and looked askance at brilliance, Palmerston was at any rate virile and 
alive. GeraLp B. Horst. 
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Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX‘ Siécle. Epilogue (1895-1914), Vol. i. 
Par Evie Hatévy. (Paris: Hachette, 1926.) 


Proressor Hatévy has interrupted the steady flow of his volumes on the 
English people at 1841 to give us the epilogue. He had decided, appro- 
priately enough, that the true nineteenth century ended at or about 
Gladstone’s retreat from the stage, and that was the point at which his 
narrative was to close. ‘Ce n’est pas sans regret’, however—he tells us— 
“que j’envisageais la perspective de laisser inutilisés les trés nombreux docu- 
ments recueillis par moi pour la préparation de mes cours de I’Ecole libre 
des sciences politiques, pendant prés de trente ans.’ Hence the decision to 
give us two volumes on twenty years and return to Peel later, if strength 
permits. No one but a professed student of Peel will regret the decision ; 
for as Englishmen have never tried to write their own contemporary history 
they may well be thankful to the French scholar who does it for them so 
admirably. 

Here we have 400 pages on Les impérialistes au pouvoir with a prospect 

of 400 more on the liberals. Professor Halévy is as well equipped as ever. 
He can criticize, with abundant documents in support, Dr. Gooch’s 
omission of the critical quarrel between the Emperor William and Lord 
Salisbury in 1895 (p. 32 n.), or his account of the British ‘ offer ’ of military 
assistance at the time of the Morocco crisis (see the admirable note to 
p- 407); he appreciates exactly the political significance of the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes ; he knows all about ‘the whiskey-money’ and Sir John 
Gorst at the board of education; and, following up his previous studies 
of religious history, he puts Anglo-Catholicism, the evangelical missions of 
Torrey and Alexander and of Gipsy Smith, and the influence of Hardy and 
Shaw into their right places in the story. It is hard to find any fault with 
his narrative of the tariff reformcontroversy, and he does England complete 
justice, without a shade of partiality, over the Boer war and its conduct 
(e.g. p. 86). His appreciations of the currents in English public opinion 
seem extraordinarily just—‘ seem ’, because in these contemporary matters 
few reviewers would dare so to endorse their own opinion as to write ‘ are ’. 
With delicate touch and no perceptible bias, he draws by the light of the 
now open archives of pre-war Europe the things which were making for 
war, and England in 1905 absorbed in the great ‘football match’ between 
free traders and tariff reformers. 
Au diable ...les obscurs problémes de la politique extérieure! Au diable I’ Allemagne, 
la France, et toutes les affaires du continent! En cet instant pourtant si critique 
de l'histoire de l'Europe, l’insouciance ‘ insulaire’ du peuple anglais l’emportait de 
nouveau sur les sentiments d’alarme qu’a tant de reprises les journaux de Londres 
avaient depuis trois ou quatre ans essayé d’éveiller en lui. La grande partie ouverte 
par Chamberlain en 1903, le grand ‘ match’ national qui se poursuivait depuis lors, 
selon les rites . . . courait & son dénoiment. ‘ Match’ d’autant plus passionnant que 
chacun y prenait part tout & la fois comme spectateur et comme acteur. Personne ne 
voulait, ne pouvait penser & autre chose. 

In his preface, with half an apology and a sufficient explanation, 
M. Halévy classifies this last age as an age of decadence : decadence of 
British nineteenth-century self-reliance, leading to the fear of international 
isolation and the protectionist reaction; decadence of protestant indi- 
vidualism and of economic individualism ; decadence perhaps of the whole 
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of English Christianity; decadence, in short, of nineteenth-century 
England, whilst essential England ‘se civilise de jour en jour’. Readers, 
most of whom will be able to supply the main facts of the volume from 
memory, will naturally turn first either to the many passages in which 
fresh light is thrown on international relations ; to passages such as that 
on p. 118, in which M. Halévy speculates about the anonymous writers in 
the National, the Contemporary, and the Fortnightly, who, in 1900-2, 
prepared the way for the 1914 alinement of the Powers ; or to these broad 
appreciations and their working out. 
It is not easy to find even minor slips. On p. 150 the colour-chemist 
Perkins appears both in the text and the foot-note as ‘Ferkins’. On p. 385 
the house of commons becomes the ‘chambre de commerce’. Rather 
frequently, especially in passages dealing with Joseph Chamberlain and 
Arthur Balfour, there peeps out a novelist’s or journalist’s as opposed to 
an historian’s psychology—motives attributed appropriate to a character 
as conceived, not motives declared or indisputably revealed in action—but 
that is all. J. H. CLapHam. 


British Documents of the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Goocn and Harotp Tempertey: Vol. xi, The Outbreak of War. 
(London: Stationery Office, 1926.) 


Unper this title the Stationery Office issues a volume of Foreign Office 
Documents, June 28—Aug. 4, 1914, edited by Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, 
as a first instalment of the great series which is being prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley. As general editors these 
two scholars certify that no important or essential document in the Foreign 
Office archives has been omitted by Mr. Headlam-Morley. He is however 
solely responsible for the introduction and notes, which, we may remark, are 
exceedingly helpful. 

The White Paper of 1914 (Cd. 7467) contained 159 pieces ; all these 
are reprinted here, with a great mass of new material, making a total of 
677 pieces. Besides official dispatches, telegrams, and memoranda, the 
editor has included the relevant minutes of Sir Arthur Nicolson, the 
permanent under-secretary of state, of Sir Eyre Crowe, the assistant 
under-secretary, and of several other officials. He has also printed 
some private letters which passed between Sir Arthur Nicolson and our 
diplomatic representatives, together with extracts from the private corre- 
spondence of Sir Edward Grey. The chief value of these minutes and private 
letters is that they expose the views which were individually expressed 
by a number of experts at various stages in the development of the crisis. 
The minutes of Sir Eyre Crowe are particularly interesting for their weighty 
criticism of the behaviour of the Austrian and German governments with 
regard to the Serbian question. It seems that the Foreign Office had made 
up its mind that war was inevitable some few days before the secretary of 
state came to that conclusion. Sir E. Crowe pressed for sending help to 
France on 31 July (no. 369) ; on the same day Sir A. Nicolson urged that 
mobilization of the army should begin (no. 368), and on 2 August, two days 
before Belgium was invaded by German troops, he submitted that a viola. 
tion of the French frontier, which had just been reported, should be tak. 
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as the casus belli (no. 446) and that the expeditionary force should be 
assembled at once. 

The reports of our representatives at Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople, 
show how imperfectly the Foreign Office was informed about.the secret 
negotiations of our future enemies. At Constantinople, Mr. Beaumont, the 
chargé d’affaires, and the military attaché both became suspicious of the 
Porte’s intentions about the date (2 August) when the secret treaty 
between Germany and Turkey was signed. Yet on 3 August we find 
Mr. Beaumont transmitting y thout comment the grand vizier’s assurances 
that Turkey would remain strictly neutral (no. 605). Our embassy at 
Berlin never heard of the important interview between the German 
emperor and the Austrian ambassador at Potsdam on 5 July, or of the 
consequent declaration (the ‘ blank cheque’) which Bethmann-Hollweg trans- 
mitted on 6 July to Vienna. Similarly our embassy at Vienna knew nothing 
of the sessions of the council for common affairs in which were discussed 
the ultimatum to Serbia, and the action to be taken after Serbia’s refusal 
to comply with it. In fact the inner history of the crisis is very imperfectly 
explained in the English diplomatic correspondence. What we find there 
is extremely acute criticism, by accomplished men of affairs, upon the 
demeanour and the utterances of the foreign statesmen with whom they 
had to do business. 

The value of the new material may be illustrated from the correspon- 
dence of Sir George Buchanan, our ambassador at St. Petersburg. On 
25 June he transmitted an account, obtained from Sazonof, of the latter’s 
interview with the king of Roumania, evidently a less portentous event 
than rumours in Vienna and elsewhere had suggested (no. 3). On 29 July 
Sazonof was beginning to fear that the king would take his stand by Ger- 
many and Austria (no. 271). On 24 July Sir George supplied a summary of 
the points on which Russia and France had come to an agreement during 
the visit of M. Poincaré to St. Petersburg (no. 101) ; the chief decision was 
to give diplomatic support to Serbia if her sovereignty and independence 
were threatened. This passage was struck out of the White Paper, which 
gives the rest of the telegram (White Paper no. 6), but a reference to the 
passage was inadvertently allowed to stand in the table of contents. On 
25 July Sir George quoted an emphatic warning which he had received 
from Sazonof: Great Britain, in the event of a breach between Russia 
and Austria, would have to choose between giving Russia active support 
or renouncing her friendship ; if that support were not given, there would 
be no chance of that friendly co-operation in Asia which was so important 
to Great Britain (no. 125). This passage is omitted in White Paper no. 17. 
So, too, White Paper no. 44 omits Sazonof’s statement (on 27 July) that 
Germany would not be won over to the side of peace unless Great Britain 
made a public declaration of her solidarity with France and Russia 
(Headlam-Morley, no. 170). One of the private letters of Sir A. Nicolson 
shows that he thought Russia’s request for open support a natural one, and 

the results of refusing it likely to be serious. But, he adds, ‘ we of course, 
living under such conditions as we do here, when no Government practically 
can take any decided line without feeling that public opinion amply sup- 
ports them, are unable to give any decided engagements as to what we 
should or should not do in any future emergencies ’ (ibid. no. 239). The 
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Foreign Office found it difficult to keep pace with the different and mutually 
inconsistent schemes of negotiation which Sazonof propounded from day 
to day in the course of July; but Sir George Buchanan was confident, 
when war came at last, that Sazonof had shown a most conciliatory spirit 
and had caught at every proposal which might have preserved the peace 
of Europe (ibid. no. 665). There is, however, one telegram, from the 
military attaché at St. Petersburg, which definitely states on 31 July that 
‘ Russia has been quietly moving troops, principally cavalry and infantry, 
to the frontier. Reported sixteen trains left Petersburg on one night. 
Kovno was reinforced from Vilna last night’ (ibid. no. 410). The value 
and significance of this report are questions for a military expert. But from 
the context the attaché would seem to be referring to movements which 
occurred before 30 July, the date of Russia’s first and partial mobilization 
order. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the latter part of Mr. Headlam-Morley’s 
valuable introduction for certain facts which suggested to hostile observers 
that the entente between England and Russia was rapidly solidifying in 
1914. He confirms the statement, which is to be found in the Siebert 
collection (p. 815), that technical naval conversations between a Russian 
expert and the admiralty had been sanctioned before the Serbian crisis 
began. The objects of the conversations are clearly explained from the 
Russian point of view in a dispatch of Sir G. Buchanan (Headlam-Morley, 
p. 95). Mr. Headlam-Morley also confirms the statement (Siebert, p. 826) 
that the first sea lord was to visit St. Petersburg in the summer of 1914 to 
continue the conversations. In these circumstances there was something 
casuistical in the foreign secretary's statement, which he made in the house 
of commons on 11 June, and repeated to Count Benckendorf on 25 June 
(Headlam-Morley, no. 5), that there was no naval agreement. The other 
symptom of rapprochement was Russia’s offer, on 9 July, to guarantee 
British India against attack. This, at Buchanan’s suggestion, was amended 
into a proposal that Great Britain, Russia, and Japan should enter into 
mutual undertakings for the defence of their Asiatic possessions. On 
20 July Sir E. Grey promised that he would submit this proposal to the 
cabinet as soon as some urgent questions of domestic policy were settled. 
The development of the European crisis put an end to this negotiation. 
In each case the proposal for more intimate relations came from Sazonof, 
who wrote to Isvolsky on 2 April that it was necessary to convert the 
Triple Entente into a Triple Alliance (Siebert, p. 806). H. W. C. Davis. 


The American Revolution considered as a Social Movement. By J. FRANKLIN 
JAMESON. (Princeton: Princeton University Press ; London: Milford, 
1926.) 

Jefferson and Hamilton. The Struggle for Democracy in America. By 
CLauvE G. Bowers. (London: Constable, 1925.) 

The American States during and after the Revolution, 1775-89. By ALLAN 
Nevins. (New York: Macmillan, 1924.) 


Dr. Jameson’s book consists of lectures delivered on the Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation, and is an authoritative summary of much recent 
work. Mr. Bowers’s Jefferson and Hamilton is an entertaining book, but 
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it adds nothing to our knowledge of the period, and it has serious defects 
even as a work of popularization. That it is partisan is perhaps no very 
grave matter, for the fact is so plain that any reader will soon be upon his 
guard. That it should violate some simple technical rules is of more 
account. A glance at the bibliography will show that Mr. Bowers makes 
no clear distinction between primary and secondary authorities, and the 
extensive use which he makes of newspapers renders care in such a matter 
more than usually important ; there are some curious omissions from the 
bibliography, such as the Correspondence of the French Ministers to the 
United States, 1791-97, published by the American Historical Associa- 
tion; and, although Mr. Bowers is punctilious in the use of inverted 
commas, his transcriptions are inaccurate, and the passages which he 
cites are not infrequently materially altered by slight additions or sub- 
tractions. Thus, for example, on p. 437, the addition, outside the inverted 
commas, of the word ‘ sheepishly ’, for which there is no sanction in the 
authorities, quite alters the tone of the whole passage ; while on p. 49 the 
omission of the words ‘I believe’ from one of the passages quoted from 
Maclay transforms that diarist from the reporter of a piece of gossip into 
an eyewitness of the event. The several instances are trivial, but the 
cumulative effect is misrepresentation. But more serious still, in a book 
of this character, are its defects as a work of interpretation. Mr. Bowers 
sets at the head of his preface a quotation from Fiske which begins, ‘ All 
American history has since run along the lines marked out by the anta- 
gonism of Jefferson and Hamilton’, and that antagonism means to Mr. 
Bowers the opposition of democracy to aristocracy. It is not extravagant, 
nor without the support of transatlantic scholarship, to suggest that that 
is a misconception of United States history. To see in the conflicts of 
the years 1789-1801 nothing but a struggle between the populace and the 
aristocracy for the control of the government, and to regard that as the 
secular problem of American politics, is too crude a conception to afford 
a sufficient explanation. There has been a conflict in the course of American 
history not merely about the question whether the sovereign authority 
should reside in the few or the many, but also whether it should reside in the 
Union or the States, and, of far more moment than either of these, not 
merely whether it should reside here or there, in these or those, but what 
precisely was its nature. A fundamental issue in American politics has 
been that between limited and unlimited sovereign authority, whether that 
authority were to be wielded by the few or the many, or located in the 
State or the Union. That was one element in the conflict between the 
colonies and the mother country, as Mr. R. G. Adams has recently shown ; 
that was the issue in the struggle which resulted in the establishment of the 
Constitution ; and that, as Acton so clearly perceived, was the political 
issue in the Civil War. To ignore this is seriously to mislead the foreign 
student, and greatly, it is submitted, to add to his perplexity. 

Mr. Allan Nevins’s The American States during and after the Revolution, 
1775-89, is to a large extent ‘a correlation of monographic material and 
the best State histories’, but there is ample evidence to support the author’s 
claim that it is also built upon much original research. It is a thorough and 
very lucid study, in which Mr. Nevins is successful in colligating a great 
variety of superficially unrelated events and so making intelligible a mass 
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of detail. The book falls into three parts: a most valuable analysis of the 
history and character of the new state constitutions ; a political history 
of the several states between 1775 and 1789, with chapters devoted to the 
history of social amelioration and finance ; and an analysis of the relations 
of the several states with one another and with the Continental Congress. 
It is a conspicuously well-ordered and well-balanced survey, and the treat- 
ment of the numerous incidental problems is full of interest. The attention 
of students of constitutional history may be called to the absence of any 
clear distinction between the making of the new constitutions and ordinary 
legislation, and to the tardy appearance of the constitutional convention 
(pp. 128-9, 175, 183) ; to the functions of the Council of Revision in New 
York (pp. 163, 168), and to the provisions made in Massachusetts for 
consultation with the judges (p. 169) ; and to the absence of any general 
recognition of the doctrine of judicial review in the years 1776-87 (pp. 
168-70). 

Mr. Nevins makes it clear that the new state constitutions aroused two 
major subjects of contention, to one or other of which all other matters in 
dispute can be related, namely, the evils of legislative absolutism, particu- 
larly conspicuous in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina ; and 
the inequalities in representation, due to the existence of property qualifica- 
tions for the franchise and for eligibility, and to the inequitable apportion- 
ment of representation between older and more recently settled areas. The 
same defects had been the subject of dislike under the old imperial constitu- 
tion. So long as the sovereign authority resided at Westminster the critics 
were united. But there is nothing essential in common between those who 
dislike a legislature which is unchecked and those who dislike one which is 
unpopular, and once the connexion with Westminster was cut the division 
became apparent. The history of the states after 1775 is compounded of 
a desire for popular government and an unwillingness to see established, in 
place of an absolute legislature at Westminster, thirteen parliamentary 
despotisms at the thirteen state capitais. 

The book is, all in all, an admirable specimen of American scholarship, 
and will be indispensable to the student of the origins of the American 
constitution. There is a valuable critical bibliography. 

H. Hate BE 


A History of the United States since the Vivil War. By E.xis Paxson OBER- 
HOLTZER. Vol.i, 1865-8. Vol. ii, 1868-72. Vol. iii, 1872-8. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1917, 1922, 1926.) 


Ir would be difficult to find more depressing reading than the first three 
volumes of the history in which Mr. E. P. Oberholtzer tells with remorse- 
less concientiousness the melancholy story of the difficult years, both in the 
South and in the North, which followed the nominal cessation of civil war. 
An admirable characterization is given of Andrew Johnson, drunkard and 
buffoon, who yet had the wisdom to desire persistence in the policy 
intended by Lincoln of pacifying the South by means of measures that 
should repair the past antagonisms. Unhappily Johnson had not the power 
to inherit Lincoln’s mantle, and his own want of tact and undignified be- 
haviour made him the easy butt of his bitter and narrow radical opponents. 
VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXVII. ag 
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The attempt to place the negro on a footing of complete equality with the 
white, with its attendant curses of northern carpet-baggers and scalawags, 
led to its inevitable nemesis in the rise of the Ku-Klux-Klan, which in turn 
led to fresh outrages and crimes and the dominance for a time of lynch law. 

Nothing could have been more undignified than the whole proceedings 
in connexion with Johnson’s impeachment; and, so far from Grant’s 
election as president leading to a new and better state of things, it was 
followed by an orgy of corruption which showed the president’s weakness 
where his failures did not deserve a more severe epithet. It is not the 
author’s fault that the chapter on the Alabama Claims was written before 
the publication of Professor E. D. Adams’s masterly volumes. As it is, 
the chapter represents the conventional anti-British attitude of ordinary 
American writers, the author apparently considering that even the indirect 
claims were founded on justice. 

The rout of the carpet-baggers in the seventies seemed to open out a 
better day for the South, and the election of Hayes as president, a man of 
a high sense of honour, with a wife actuated by high ideals, who greatly in- 
fluenced his life, served to purify the stream of public life; though the very 
questionable manner in which Hayes had won the election did not tend to 
allay party animosities. The president was sincerely desirous of a return 
of the ‘ ancient Concord ’ between North and South ; and it was one of the 
most valuable of his services that he succeeded, to a great extent, in effect- 
ing such reconcilation. More difficult and less successful were his efforts 
in promoting civil service reform. ‘That he had not done very ill was 
proven by the fact that before October 15, when Congress would meet, he 
was at loggerheads with all the corrupt and arrogant men who led, and 
who had too long controlled his party.’ If Hayes had been supported by 
Congress, if he could have lived up to his own ideals and had been followed 
by successors in office of similar aspirations, the triumph would have 
involved an important revolution in the political system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Oberholtzer deals in detail with the subject of the Indians. The 
opening of the west involved an inevitable clash with Indian interests. 
* A treaty was no sooner made than its stipulations, it was discovered, were 
inconvenient, and it must be changed. The Indian “ problem” was no 
sooner “ solved’ than it presented itself again in some new and more 
exasperating form.’ 

In the final chapter of vol. iii the author deals with the subject of 
letters and art. These we are told emerged from the conflict materialized 
and dispirited. Nevertheless, American architecture soon began to improve 
and to develop, and American painters were also successful in achieving 
substantial results. 

More striking were the developments in higher education, a subject 
which in 1868 had still almost got to be created. A reorganization of the 
system of teaching was brought about at Harvard, and by one man, Charles 
W. Eliot. College education was to be freed from the old theological in- 
fluences and to be brought into relation with the scientific movements of 
the time. Two wisely administered new universities, Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins, stood side by side with Harvard. Meanwhile the taste for higher 
education was spreading rapidly. Numbers of Americans pursued their 
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studies in Germany, and in returning home tended, in the words of the 
author, ‘ to scientificize the American mind’. 

In literature, owing to the absence of an international copyright law, 
the market was crowded with books from England; whilst there was a 
large new and general demand for sensational writing. It is curious that in 
his account of American writers Mr. Oberholtzer makes only a very per- 
functory mention of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. More satisfactory 
is the account given of the publication of new magazines and of improve- 
ment in newspapers. Ample justice is given to E. L. Godkin and his news- 
paper, the New York Nation. J. Gordon Bennett and his newspaper, the 
Herald, belonged toa very different category, as did Greeley and the Tribune. 
But these things were bound up with a transitory world, and when the 
daily press became a merely commercial and industrial production it 
became no longer possible to rise by mere literary merit to the post of a 
successful editor. H. E. Ecerton. 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. By 
P. W. Brpwett and J. I. Fatconer. (Washington: Carnegie Insti- 
tution, 1925.) 

A History of the Public Land Policies. By B. H. Hipparp. (New 

' York: Macmillan, 1924.) 

The Agrarian Movement in North Dakota. By P. R. Fossum. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science. Series 
XLII, No. 1). (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1925.) 

TueEsE three books are all concerned with the progress of land settlement 

and agriculture in that region of colonial America and the independent 

United States which did not depend on slave labour. 

The limits assigned to the first, namely the Northern United States 
1620-1860, prevent it from having a unity ; for though 1860 is a natural 
stopping point for the companion volume on the southern plantations, 
which is shortly to appear, it interrupts the story of westward expansion 
just as it becomes profoundly important. Moreover, as the result of this 
expansion the term northern becomes awkward : it really means all that 
part of America which did not possess slaves. 

Professor Bidwell is responsible for the period to 1840, and this is in 
substance a unity ; indeed the continuation, Part IV, The Period of Trans- 
formation, is hardly more than a diffuse commentary on the unfinished 
threads of the earlier story. Three chapters are of outstanding interest, 
namely chapters ix, xvi, and xxiii on farm management and machinery, 
being excellently illustrated by pictures which show the gradual evolution 
of labour-saving machinery. The maps depicting the growth of canals and 
railways have been reproduced from another work, and as they show the 
terminal points without giving the names of the canals and railways them- 
selves, they are not very helpful. English readers will be specially im- 
pressed by two things. (a) The great dependence of American.agriculture 
on English material. Seeds and stock were brought out from England and 
flourished better than the native product, but the agricultural methods 
which suited the intensive farming of a small country were unsuited to 
pioneer agriculture on a continent. As Washington wrote to Arthur 
Young, ‘the aim of the farmers in this country is not to make the most they 
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can from the land, which is, or has been cheap, but the most of labour, 
which is dear’ (page 119). Therefore the turnip and drill husbandry did 
not flourish. The pioneer, a Jack of all trades, got a better return from 
corn, i.e. Indian maize, which fed both him and his stock. (b) The over- 
whelming importance of transportation and especially of railways. Thus 
only was the American farmer able to change from a self-sufficient, un- 
specialized economy to specialized production for the industrial east and 
later for export. Very good chapters outline this evolution. There are also 
interesting references to the crazes which swept over American farming 
effort before the institution of the agricultural college. (Michigan, the first, 
was opened in 1857.) There was the merino craze, the mulberry craze, the 
hen craze, and so on, and it was often a purpose of these farmers, conscious 
of the vast continent in which they lived, to grow something which was a 
monster. On page 319 there is a slip, ‘Sir James Lawes’ for ‘ Sir 
John Lawes’. 

Professor Hibbard’s book is a long and detailed record of the land 
legislation by which the vast area of the United States passed into private 
hands. This legislation has as its central point what is perhaps the biggest 
act ever passed by a legislature, the Homestead Act of 1862, under which 
settlers could acquire farms of 160 acres on the public lands free of charge 
on condition of living for five years on the homestead. All previous land 
legislation led inexorably to this end, free land. And land legislation 
since 1862 has been an effort to adapt the principle of 1862 to semi-arid 
or timber regions where the small homesteader was trying to settle as 
though the land were rich prairie. So accustomed was America to think 
of her natural resources as inexhaustible that she awoke with surprise at 
the beginning of the twentieth century to the necessity of conservation. 
Dr. Hibbard’s book is not written on broad lines. The bald summaries 
at the end of each chapter are a confession that the author realizes that 
his reader will not be able to see the wood for the trees. It is therefore, like 
the first work, a quarrying ground rather than a synthesis. 

Dr. Fossum has the great advantage of a limited task. He deals with 
one state, which has one crop, wheat, and a short history; and yet from 
this sample the English reader will get a firmer impression of the big 
features of American rural life than from the scattered and multitudinous 
facts of the two general works. Here we can see what wheat-‘ mining’ 
is, how the settler starts with aiming at maximum yield per man, and why 
after a time he is compelled to desist. The agrarian movement which Dr. 
Fossum describes is the gradual growth, chequered by mistakes and en- 
livened by sensationalism, of co-operative action among these determined 
settlers, many of North European birth. At the end of the war (1918) 
North Dakota went mad and rioted for three years in agrarian socialism, 
setting up state banks and public works and defying the elementary laws of 
political economy. Unscrupulous townsmen captured the farmer and the 
farmer as usual paid the bill. But it was not all loss. Through this strange 
episode the farmer learnt what he could not do by corporate action and 
therefore what he could do; and thus the experience of the non-partisan 
league of North Dakota is one of the foundation stones on which an 
efficient and successful co-operative edifice is now being built. 


C. R. Fay. 
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A History of Religious Education in Connecticut to the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Georce Stewart, Jr. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London: Milford, 1924.) 


Tus is the first volume of a series of Yale Studies in the History and 
Theory of Religious Education. It is a substantial contribution to its 
subject, and the author devotes himself de plein ceur to the history of 
religious education in the colony. It is true he gives two short sections to 
‘Religious Education in the Schools’ from 1636 to 1798, but these together 
only include eighteen pages. It is in the period 1798-1861 we get a sketch 
of legislation, growth, and conditions in the development of the ‘Common 
Schools’, extending to forty-two pages, and these concern themselves mainly 
with the isolated theme of the religious instruction in the schools. It 
will thus be realized easily that Dr. Stewart’s work is pedagogic rather 
than educational in its outlook. The parents and the home, the pastor and 
the church, were, indeed, the main agents of religious instruction, and it is 
to these he gives his chief thought and research. ‘ Connecticut was the 
stronghold of the New Theology and the scene of its passing.’ It was, of 
course, often the very raison d’étre of the settlements of New England, to 
pursue the even tenor of their theological and theocratic convictions and 
tendencies. For instance, Dr. Stewart points out: ‘ The Company which 
sent Endicott out instructed him: that the propagating of the Gospel is 
the thing we do profess above all to be our aim in settling this Plantation, 
we have been careful to make plentiful provision of godly ministers.’ The 
aim in the Massachusetts Bay colony was thus to ‘ build up’ settlers ‘ in 
the knowledge of God and to reduce ‘ the Indians’ in God’s ‘ appointed 
time, to the obedience of the Gospel of Christ’. Massachusetts was from the 
beginning intolerant of dissenters. Church and state were substantially 
one, and legislation manifested restrictive and inquisitorial features in 
religious matters. 

The Connecticut colony distinguished itself by receiving families from 
Massachusetts, without requiring the Massachusetts rigidity and intolerance: 
Windsor was settled in 1633, Wit crsfield in 1634, and Hartford in 1635. 
Church membership was not required as a qualification for the political 
franchise, as for instance in New Haven, before it was merged into 
Connecticut colony, and as it continued in Massachusetts. Thomas Hooker, 
the great Connecticut leader, 1636-47, was, says Dr. Stewart, the first 
to uphold the idea of a ‘pure democracy’. Though so comparatively few, 
Connecticut settlers insisted that civil authority should keep a watch over 
ecclesiastical affairs. Nevertheless freedom of conscience and equality of civil 
rights for people of varied views have brought about a constant tendency 
to the evolution of a democracy, in which politically there is no committal 
to prescribed views in religion. Some descendants of the first settlers 
became careless as to orthodoxy or opposed to it, whilst the free ‘ infiltra- 
tion of Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, ete., produced great variety, though 
with a common unity of attachment to the Colony’. ‘Connecticut history 
furnishes an excellent example of the gradual passing of the religious ideal 
in education, training for church, and the spiritual life to the non-sectarian 
type, training for citizenship without special emphasis on any sort of 
religious practice or belief.’ 
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Dr. Stewart has illustrated this evolution with great detail, with dis- 
criminating perspective, and with patient response to rigorous research. 
Whilst he is conscientious in his concentration on Connecticut, his book 
is of real value in tracing the intensity of effect on the minds of child, 
youth, and mature man and woman of the whole Calvinist régime. The 
more effective the instilling of the damnatory doctrines, and subtleties 
of doctrine, the more defective the education in spontaneity, in the 
broyant humanism of free agency of life and humanism. For though 
Cennecticut was comparatively liberal and free, its religious education 
was remarkably conservative. 

Dr. Stewart offers a useful bibliography of manuscripts, newspapers 
and periodicals, sermons and pamphlets, histories, biographies, &c., which 
will be useful for other historical aspects of Connecticut, besides that of 
religious education. There is also a good index. Foster Watson. 


On the Colophons and Marginalia of Irish Scribes. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Piummer, F.B.A. (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xi, 
London: Milford, 1926.) 


In this paper Dr. Plummer has collected a mass of details illustrating the 
habits characteristic of Irish scribes, which he has drawn partly from his 
own wide reading in Irish manuscripts, partly from the printed catalogues 
of the collections in the British Museum, at Dublin, and at Edinburgh. 
Had the second volume of the British Museum Catalogue of Irish MSS. 
appeared before his paper was written, he might have taken from it many 
more examples, but even without this aid he has at his command a rich 
material. Irish scribes have been always much more communicative than 
those of other nations. In copying their texts they showed no want either 
of skill or industry, but the irrepressible national temperament runs over 
in the margins of the manuscripts, where pious tags and moral verses are 
mingled with complaints of tedium, of cold and hunger, of bad ink and 
coarse vellum, of their employers’ neglect, and of the tricks of their fellow 
labourers. In the greater MSS., such as the Leathar Breac (the ‘ Speckled 
Book’ of the Mac Egans), the scribes even employ the marginal spaces to 
write in whole poems, and Kuno Meyer has remarked that it is from such 
unconsidered trifles rather than from the long (and usually tiresome) 
compositions of the official file that we can best judge the lyrical genius of 
Irish poetry. Dr. Plummer’s paper is, however, concerned mainly with the 
personal and occasional annotations of the scribes. Needless to say, these 
are often of great interest, as they help us to fix the date and locus of 
a MS. Most of what is known about the history of our most important 
codices is derived from this source, and these marginalia help to supply the 
absence of one important source of information which is entirely wanting in 
regard to MSS. written in Ireland, that is, early catalogues such as still 
survive from many of the cathedral and monastic libraries of England and 
of the Continent. If such catalogues once existed in the Irish centres of 
learning (as surely they did exist), they all perished in the never-ending 
series of raidings and burnings. Any one who attempts to reconstruct the 
history of the scriptoria which once existed in the monasteries of Tallaght 
or Clonmacnoise or in the law-school of the Mac Egans at Park and Duniry 
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must rely on a collation of items gleaned from the casual notes of successive 
scribes. So that their weakness for scribbling in the margins of their books 
may prove to be a fortunate failing. Their annotations are not always 
easy to read or to interpret. It was a favourite amusement of theirs to set 
puzzles for the reader by employing secret scripts of various kinds, and by 
using cryptic abbreviations and obsolete words. Many such riddles have 
resisted the ingenuity of Standish O’Grady and of Dr. Plummer himself ; 
but we suffer probably no great loss if we fail to guess them, for when the 
answer is found, it is usually not worth the search. The notes that re lly 
matter are those which furnish us with names and dates, and these as a rule 
are plain enough to the practised eye. 

The dispersion of libraries, one of the many ill results of the political 
instability of the country, threatened to destroy the continuity of the 
literary tradition. That it survived was due to a feature of the old social 
system, thanks to which the profession of scribe, like the profession of 
poet—and the two were often combined—was hereditary, and was confined 
to certain families. Dr. Plummer gives us many details about such families 
as the O’Clerys, to whom belonged the great scholar Michael O’Clery, the 
Mac Firbises, of whom Dubhaltach (or Dugald) the genealogist is chief, the 
Mac Egans, to whom we owe most of our MSS. of the Laws, the O’Davorens, 
the O’Mulconrys, the O’Sheils, and the Magowans. What he has given us 
makes us inclined to ask for more. A systematic account of the leading 
families of these scholarly scribes, from generation to generation, compiled 
by Dr. Plummer or by some equally competent authority (if such there be) 
would help enormously towards an understanding of the manuscript tradi- 
tion. And side by side with this we desiderate a history of the principal 
scriptoria, so far as it could be pieced together from the scribal memoranda. 
Some help might be derived from the Annals, perhaps also from those last 
inheritors of the old tradition, Keating and Mac Firbis and O’Flaherty ; but 
the MSS. themselves must be the main source of information. More use 
might well be made of photography than has hitherto been attempted. 
Photographic facsimiles are an expensive luxury, but the interchange of 
rotograph prints between the different libraries which possess Irish MSS. 
would be sure to throw fresh light on the interrelation of manuscripts. 
E. J. Gwynn. 
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Short Notices 


Dr. H. LretzMann has laid students of the history of Christian worship under 
a lasting debt by his comprehensive study of the liturgy, Messe wnd Herren- 
mahl (Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1926). In it he surveys the liturgical 
forms of East and West, and attempts to get back to the older types which 
lie behind them, and then by comparison of them to arrive at the liturgical 
usage of Apostolic times, and so throw new light upon the institution and 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper. He claims for his treatment that it is a 
first experiment, a series of ‘sketches’ to be filled in by the labour of 
others. While this adds to the interest of the volume, it inevitably involves 
a cursory treatment of some questions. But students will find in it a wealth 
of material, admirably arranged, with illustrative matter from Jewish 
liturgical forms and other sources (e.g. the Hermetic writings). The 
author’s investigations lead him to the conclusion that all liturgies ulti- 
mately go back to two types represented by (1) the liturgy of Hippo- 
lytus’ Church Order, the leading features of which are already found 
in St. Paul (including the idea of offering, which he deduces from 1 Cor. 
x. 16-21); (2) the liturgy of Serapion, which shows traces of a longer 
history,and is composite in character. The original type of this liturgy, 
he thinks, had no narrative of the institution, and no connexion with the 
memorial of the death of Christ or with the Last Supper. It is parallel to 
the prayers of the Didache, with the language of which it has affinities. But 
is such a liturgy, without reference to the Last Supper and the death of 
Christ, conceivable ? Here the author appeals to the evidence afforded by 
the Agape. For this he finds a Jewish source in the Sabbath Kiddish, 
which is only a special example of Jewish community meals. With this 
corresponds the account of the Agape in Hippolytus’ Church Order, 
except that ‘the cup of blessing’ is wanting. Dr. Lietzmann agrees with 
those who deny that the Last Supper was a Passover meal. From the 
evidence of Acts and St. Paul he concludes that ultimately we are pointed 
to two types of rite: (1) that of the early Jerusalem community, ‘ the 
breaking of bread ’ in Acts, which was a continuance of the ‘table-fellow- 
ship’ with the Lord, who was now exalted and whose coming was awaited— 
in this the cup had no place—(2) that of the Pauline churches, where it is a 
repetition of the Last Supper. The author considers and rejects the solu- 
tion that the two types existed originally side by side. Dr. Lietzmann’s 
theory rests more weight than can justly be placed on the fragmentary 
evidence of Acts, and it jettisons the evidence afforded by the Synoptic 
accounts of the Last Supper. Nor are we satisfied with his drastic treat- 
ment of the liturgy of Serapion. There are many other features in his 
liturgical reconstruction which will be challenged by scholars. But he has 
given us a stimulating book. J.H.S. 
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Twenty years ago Mr. J. G. O’Keeffe published in Eriu the Gaelic text 
of the Epistle of Jesus on the observance of Sunday, with an English trans- 
lation. This is the first part of a document whose third part is the Cain 
Domnaigh, or Law of Sunday. Mr. O’Keeffe promised to edit the Cain, 
which is ‘ a highly technical law tract ’, on a later occasion. His promise 
was not redeemed. Dr. Donald Maclean, in his little book, The Law of the 
Lord’s Day in the Celtic Church (Edinburgh: Clark, 1926), now gives us 
a translation of the tract, unhappily without the original text. Both 
Epistle and CAin enjoin a sabbatical Sunday. With some exceptions all 
work is forbidden : even washing and bathing are prohibited. Dr. Maclean 
quotes examples which show that the commands of the Cain were observed. 
But to understand the historical significance of the Cain, we must discover 
its date. Dr. Maclean boldly places it in the sixth century. We cannot 
follow him. He points to the Ulster Annals under 886. But what the 
annalist there says is this: ‘ An Epistle came with the pilgrim to Ireland, 
with the Cain Domnaigh and other good instructions.’ Evidently he 
believed that the Cain was unknown in Ireland before 886. Then the 
Félire of Oengus is invoked, as having mentioned the Cain Domnaigh as 
one of the four laws of Erin. But this reference to the Cain is not in the text 
of the Félire (c. 800), but in a gloss of uncertain date. The natural inference 
is that the gloss is later than 886. Finally we are told that Conall mac 
Coelmaine, who died about 590, ‘ professes to have received the Cain along 
with the Epistle’ at Rome. Actually there are three sections in the Epistle 
which give an account of Conall’s doings at Rome. But the story is in 
the third person. There is no suggestion that Conall wrote these sections, 
and his name appears nowhere else in the Epistle. He ‘ professes’ nothing. 
The story is obviously a mere legend ; and it contradicts the evidence of 
the Ulster Annals, which is at least credible. H. J. L. 


Professor L. Halphen has added a new volume, Les Barbares (Paris : 
Alcan, 1926), to the universal history, Peuples et Civilisations: Histoire 
Générale, which he edits in collaboration with Professor P. Sagnac.1 The 
field covered is very wide, for it comprises the fall of the ancient 
civilizations of Rome and Persia before the German tribes and the Arabs, 
and the history of the states, centring round the Franks, the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Caliphate, which succeeded or outlasted the invasions, 
with the Asiatic nomads, Huns and Turks, surging in the background and 
setting the whole series of revolutions in action, like a sort of primum 
mobile, by their migrations. The book is worthy of M. Halphen’s high 
reputation. Of this complicated, multifarious, and often obscure period 
from A.D. 400 to 1070, ending with the Seljuk invasion, he treats with the 
energy and lightness of touch, the clearness, balance, and proportion, 
which we have learnt to expect from the French school of historians. He 
maintains, too, a serene impartiality in his judgement of persons, peoples, 
and events ; only perhaps he is a little disposed to underrate the Byzantine 
Empire. While the book deals mainly with political history, the occasional 
sections on law, government, society, economics, and literature, such as 
those on the Germanic kingdoms and the Carolingian renaissance, are 
among the best it contains. Both these and the narrative sections are 

1 See supra, p. 139. : 
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for the most part descriptive and discuss general causes slightly and 
rarely : this was very likely a sound course where the general causes are 
so problematic. In the mass of facts dealt with, there must be some 
small slips: an English review may note the misprint (p. 197) ‘ Oswin’ 
for ‘Oswiu’ and the omission of the recovery of Wessex by Edmurid 
Ironside; and surely in contemporary accounts of the coronation of 
Charlemagne in 800 the ‘ adoration’ by the pope followed the crowning 
and the laudes ; to make it precede them, as M. Halphen does, is to make 
the evidence of collusion between Charlemagne and Leo III stronger than 
it really is, for the king would have obvious warning of what the pope was 
about. To conclude, no better manual of the early middle ages on the 
same scale exists than this admirable book. C. W. P. O. 


In The Free Peasantry of the Northern Danelaw, published in the Bulletin 
de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1925-1926 (Lund: Gleerup ; 
London : Milford, 1926), Professor F. M. Stenton has published the evidence 
for the existence in the Danelaw ‘ of a great body of peasants, who enjoyed 
personal independence’ and were neither feudal nor manorial tenants, 
but free men who continued in possession of their ‘ancient rights and 
liberties throughout the whole of the Middle Ages’. The author’s com- 
petence to discuss and decide this question is beyond dispute, and the 
accuracy and importance of his results beyond doubt. He has been able 
to simplify his task by limiting his materials to those in which the names of 
the holders of the land show clearly their Scandinavian origin, and, though 
he has only dealt with the northern Danelaw, he is well aware that similar 
results could be obtained by a study of some other parts of England, 
notably East Anglia. If any doubt occurs to the reader, it will probably 
consist in the old question of the exact meaning of the period called the 
middle ages. The evidence in this essay does not take us later than the 
middle of the thirteenth century; are we to understand that as late 
as the fifteenth century the free sokemen of the wapentake of Louth 
Eske in Lincolnshire still persisted as a class of the same numerical 
importance ? Now the evidence adduced by Professor Stenton consists 
naturally of conveyances of land; and these deeds are often drawn from 
monastic sources. In the case of the deeds relating to land in the wapen- 
take of Louth Eske 128 deeds are cited. More than half are conveyances 
to ecclesiastical bodies ; and of the conveyances to laymen, more than half 
are to the members of the family of Galle. It looks as though the number 
of free sokemen, holding by homage only and possessed of the power 
of alienating their land at will, were already growing less in the thir- 
teenth century. Professor Stenton does not draw any such conclusion, 
and it would be rash to rely on this evidence, because we have no means 
of assuring ourselves that a study of all the deeds of this kind might not 
lead to another conclusion. Again, as Professor Stenton points out in 
a note on p. 83, we know very little about the diplomatic of private charters 
in the early middle ages in England. It may indeed be said that we know 
little about the methods of conveyancing in that period. The phraseology 
of a deed suggests that the deed records a completed transaction ; the 
donor is made to say dedi et concessi, or in some cases concessi. It is said 
that dedi implies livery of seisin; can it be inferred that concessi alone 
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implies that livery of seisin was needless ? Another question that might 
be put would turn on the possibility of the existence of a fine behind the 
deed. Sometimes the formula suggests a fine ; often there was certainly 
a fine when the deed does not allude to anything of the kind. There is also 
the question of the clause of warranty. Professor Stenton lays some stress 
on this clause, and suggests that its appearance in a deed proves that the 
grantor retained in his own hands as much land as he granted away. I fear 
to dissent, but this dictum seems to me to strain the meaning of the 
clause beyond all possibility. C. G. C. 


Dr. Helene Tillmann’s inaugural dissertation, Die papstlichen Legaten in 
England bis zur Beendigung der Legation Gualas (1218) (Bonn: Ludwig, 
1926), contains a careful record of the missions of all known papal legates 
to England up to 1218. This is a wide survey, which has necessitated 
reference to a very large number of authorities. Dr. Tillmann is rather apt 
to come to arbitrary conclusions on an insufficient appreciation of all the 
evidence, but on the whole she has made a most useful collection of material. 
She is Jess successful in the second part of her work, the estimate of the 
historical importance of her material. She is mainly concerned with its 
bearing on our general knowledge of papal legatine policy, the legal position 
of legates, &c.; but this yields little beyond occasional confirmation of 
previous conclusions. Her material might have been more usefully applied 
to the history of the relations of the papacy with England. She does make 
it clear that the king, even during the Becket struggle, could usually 
obtain the appointment of legates personally acceptable to himself, but 
otherwise she has little to say and does not adequately appreciate the point 
of view of the king. She even commits herself to the surprising conclusion 
that the royal point of view had eventually to yield to the papal, because 
within the English Church the Gregorian ideal of the freedom of the church 
had gained the upper hand. But the royal position had not been overcome 
by ideals ; rather the papacy had been able to insinuate its authority by 
skilful use of its opportunities: the weakness of Stephen, the murder of 
Becket (the importance of which is often underestimated), the submission 
of John, and the minority of Henry III. Z. N. B. 


The Young King Henry Plantagenet (1155-83) in History, Literature and 
Tradition, is a contribution by Professor Olin H. Moore to ‘ The Ohio State 
University Studies’ (Columbus, Ohio: 1925). The appendix contains a use- 
ful collection of passages which illustrate the development of the rather 
exiguous legend of the young king in the south of France and Italy. Pro- 
fessor Moore’s commentary is designed to show how the allusions of 
Bertrand of Born were worked up by later commentators, especially by the 
authors of the razas in Provence and by Benvenuto da Imola in Italy. As 
a bibliographical study the essay is a careful and adequate piece of work 
upon a curious theme; as a contribution to the history of the young king and 
to the historical value of Bertrand of Born it is negligible. FF. M. P. 


English readers have now access to the Travels and Adventures (1435- 
1439) of the Spaniard, Pero Tafur, in a translation by Mr. Malcolm Letts, 
with two maps and seven illustrations (London: Routledge, 1926). Tafur 
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illuminates the history of Modon, Rhodes, Chios, Cyprus, Constantinople, 
and Trebizond. The translator has contributed a scholarly introduction 
and notes. We may add that ‘Stamphane’ is the Strophades, and 
* Colchis ’ Gorigos. Tafur correctly says that Corfi, Venetian de facto 
since 1386, was ‘ sold’ by Ladislas to Venice (in 1402), and that Valona 
had ‘ recently’ (in 1417) become Turkish. Was not the ‘ a rock ’ 
with the cavern Tainaron with its legendary fauces ? W. M. 


Less than two years lay between the provision of Wolsey by Clement VII 
as administrator perpetuus to Winchester, which was followed by the restora- 
tion of the temporalities, and the cardinal’s death. But much that is of 
interest is recorded in this short period in his register, Registrum Thome 
Wolsey Cardinalis Ecclesie Wintoniensis Administratoris (London : Canter- 
bury and York Society, 1926). The decay of the old system is manifest. 
Election to the headship of religious houses has become a formality. The 
candidate is nominated, and accepted without demur, even when, as at 
Reigate Priory, a congé d’élire has been issued by the representative of the 
founder. Church patronage is exercised as cynically as possible. Wolsey’s 
son, Thomas Winter, is the recipient of much, and the father held ‘ a general 
authority from Winter to arrange for the resignation of any of his benefices ’. 
In fact, Archdeacon Winter seems to have served as a temporary depository 
of benefices till a permanent occupant was chosen; meanwhile, he had 
nothing to complain of in the way of neglect. While it is no doubt generally 
true that monasteries failed to maintain their numbers, it is remarkable 
that Merton Priory should have had at this time three subdeacons and 
three acolytes among its nineteen members ; they must have been recent 
recruits. At Godshill in the Isle of Wight a chantry endowed with £10 in 
lands was founded in 1530, licences in mortmain having been received in 
1521. Nicholas del Burgo, an Italian Franciscan who was active in favour 
of the divorce, received legatine permission to hold benefices and conceal 
his habit in terms resembling those in which similar favour was bestowed 
upon Erasmus. These are but a few of the interesting topics of the register. 
Mr. Herbert Chitty has provided an admirable introduction, and the editing 
of the volume is worthy of its importance. Among the appendices is 
printed the indenture whereby Wolsey resigned his rights as bishop in 
return for an annuity of 1,000 marks. E. W. W. 


The group of theologians formed by Contarini, Morone, Carafia, and 
Pole were interesting both in themselves and in their sometimes divergent 
history. Dr. H. Riickert has previously written a very sound book on the 
doctrine of Justification at Trent, and now, in Die theologische Entwicklung 
Gasparo Contarinis (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, edited by K. Holl and 
H. Lietzmann) (Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1926), traces independently and 
for itself the theology of Contarini. Starting with Thomism, the Lutheran 
views had to be faced by him. So we reach the year 1535, or thereabouts, 
and then we have a discussion of the influence of the Italian evangelical 
movement. And this brings him into a larger field of doctrine than 
ordinary scholasticism or contemporary controversy. Then, after 1540, 
we come to the time of the Ratisbon discussions, and the twofold justifi- 
cation, so widely held by the German Augustinians. Perhaps this third 
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chapter is the most important and most novel. The characterization of 
Contarini’s views is sound and balanced, well supported, and is a real study 
in doctrinal development. J.P. W. 


The editorial methods adopted in the second volume of the Acts of the 
Privy Council, 1615-16 (London: Stationery Office, 1925), are open to 
much the same criticisms as were made of volume i.!_ There is no introduc- 
tion; apostrophes are scattered liberally where none appear in the original ; 
both round and square brackets are used for editorial additions ; the use 
of italics is not consistent : if they denote a later insertion, as in the list 
of councillors on p. 187, then the names of Carew and Binning should 
obviously also have been put in italics. Auditor Gofton appears as such on 
pp- 19, 550, and 557, but as Goston on pp. 189 and 481. The same man 
appears on p. 66 as Beufou and as Bewson, and on p. 454 as Beaufeo. No 
one will deny the variability of spelling in the early seventeenth century, 
but when one finds confusion of ‘f’ and ‘s’, ‘u’ and ‘n’, it is usually not 
the fault of the seventeenth-century clerk. A few other points might be 
noticed: on p. 52 ‘ bridgwater’ should obviously read ‘ bridgmaster’ 
(cf. p. 332); ‘Harim White’ must be ‘Hiram White’ (p. 168); we suspect 
that ‘ Peter Lathu’ is really ‘ Peter Lathum’ (p. 171); the Bishop of 
Durham was William James, not James White (pp. 724, 770); the 
‘Richard Finch ’ of p. 465 is the same person as the ‘ Richard French’ of 
p. 402: French is the man’s real name, and this leads to his having a 
double personality in the index: there is certainly something wrong with 
line 1 on p. 162. Whether these errors are in the original manuscript or 
not, they are matters on which an editor ought to have commented. 
By tabulating the purely formal entries the editor could have reduced 
the volume by a third. As before, quite half the volume is concerned 
with economic matters, of importance for the student. Cockaine’s 
scheme occupies a good deal of the Council’s attention, but the bays of 
Colchester (e.g. p. 420), the quarrels among the Eastland merchants 
(p. 572), the troubles of the Company of Pinmakers (p. 499), the pro- 
hibition of trade in foreign ships (e. g. p. 297), are not neglected, and a 
paternal eye is cast on the butchers of London, who are charged with certain 
enormities, ‘as namely in dressinge an olde ewe, lamb’s fashon, and selling 
it for lambe : in blowinge of beefe and mutton with noysome and filthie 
breath’, and other deceitful and unwholesome practices (p. 201). Ireland 
is a good second in its claims on the Council’s time, but religion is mainly 
represented by minute regulations for the safeguarding of the catholic 
priests in Wisbeach Castle (e.g. p. 111) and by the great case of Com- 
mendams (p. 595). On the other hand, among what might be called the 
social aspects of the Council’s activities are some rather interesting entries : 
Hemminges, Burbidge, and other stage-players have presumed to act 
during Lent (p. 86) ; one Rosseter is to be prevented from building a play- 
house within the precincts of Blackfriars (p. 292) ; ‘ lewde and ill-disposed 
people’ are complained of for ‘castinge in dogges and filth’ into the New 
River (p. 212) ; the miniaturist Isaac Oliver receives £40 for three pictures 
made for Prince Charles (p. 508); and the trouble to which William Martin, 
Recorder of Exeter, was put because he had ‘lately written a History of 

2 See ante, xxxviii. 467-8. : 
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England, wherin were many passages .. . inaptly inserted ’ (p. 100) might 
well give pause to similar offeaders to-day. E. R. A. 


The Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, vol. xxvi (London: Stationery 
Office, 1925), covers the period from March 1642 to July 1643. It is less 
valuable than its predecessor, inasmuch as the ambassador, and, when he 
left, the secretary, derived nearly all their information about Charles I 
secondhand, after the king had departed from London. Their accounts of 
proceedings in London are too vague to be very useful—even Pym seems 
never to be referred to by name—and too biased to serve as an index of 
public opinion. Like Clarendon they fail to realize the deeper causes of the 
struggle and attribute the opposition to the king ‘ to the promptings of 
ambition alone’ (p. 89; cf. pp. 8, 50, 68, 72, 79, 128, &c.). Nevertheless 
there are some interesting comments which merit attention: that the 
king’s proposed journey to Ireland checked his reviving popularity (p. 46) ; 
that the common people favoured parliament because they were Calvinists 
(pp. 130, 147, &c.); that even royalists feared the consequences of the 
queen’s return from Holland (pp. 126, 269); that desertion and false 
musters weakened the army of Essex from the first (pp. 171, 176); and 
that the destruction of the house of lords was already threatened in 1643 
(pp. 246, 264, 274). Much space might have been saved in this calendar by 
the omission of the ambassador’s summaries of the many parliamentary 
addresses to the king and his replies, since these are all printed in full 
in various places. G. D. 


Pepys entertained for a number of years the idea of writing a history 
of the navy, and made notes to this end. These have now been edited as 
Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes by Dr. J. R. Tanner (Navy Records Society, 
1926). Dr. Tanner rightly claims that this volume contains ‘ an inexhaus- 
tible mine of miscellaneous information about sea affairs’. The explora- 
tion of this quarry is rendered easy by admirable notes, which elucidate 
the most obscure references, and by an elaborate index. There are several 
valuable records of conversations with Charles II and James II, illustrating 
their expert khowledge of the technique of ship-building and of everything 
appertaining to the navy. Some of the best minutes refer to the naval 
war in the reign of William III, and expose the stupidity or corruption of 
all concerned in it. Pepys truly remarks : ‘ To regulate and reform the navy 
seems a work at this day little less than that ascribed to Hercules in his 
cleansing the Augean stables’ (p. 309). He makes an excellent point in 
attributing this in part to the feeble exposition of naval affairs in parlia- 
ment by ministers, and to the ignorance of the members of everything con- 
cerning the sea (pp. 142-3, 356-7). There are several passages in the true 
Pepysian style, such as those on Englishmen’s self-love (p. 2) or their 
devotion to their creature comforts (p. 250). G. D. 


The career of the Bohemian philosopher and theologian, George Ritache! 
of Deutechkahn (1616-83), is the subject of a recently published pamphlet, 
A Bohemian Philosopher at Oxford in the 17th Century (Landon : Sehool 
of Slavonic Studies, ¢¢.), by Mr. R. F. Young. Much of the information 
whieh it contains has already been published in this Review ;' but the 
Ante, pp. 76 
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pamphlet gives some further information about Ritschel’s Contemplationes 
Metaphysicae (1648), of which there is a copy in the Bodleian, but none 
in the British Museum. Mr. Young now points out that Ritschel was an 
Aristotelian, but sufficiently broad-minded to approve of Bacon’s De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, that he had read the philosophical writings of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, but shows no knowledge of those of Descartes, 
and that he was asked by Leibnitz to revise and expand his book with 
a view to republication in Germany. The revised edition appears to have 
been published at Frankfort-on-Main in 1680; but Mr. Young has not 
succeeded in tracing a single copy. In spite of Ritschel’s visits to Oxford, 
there is no evidence to support Wood’s statement that he became a member 
of Trinity College, and little to justify Mr. Young’s contention that he ought 
to be ranked among Oxford philosophers (p. 14). Ritschel studied the 
Aristotelian philosophy at Strasbourg, and under the Danish logician, 
Johann Raue of Sorée, before he ever came to Oxford ; though it is true 
that he collected part of the materials for his Contemplationes in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Young has also produced a learned study of A Czech Humanist in 
London in the 17th Century. This worthy, Jan Sictor Rokycansky (1593- 
1652), was educated at the classical school of Leitmeritz, and became, in 
1616, the rector of the higher grammar school in St. Giles’s parish in the 
Old Town of Prague. Having supported the cause of Frederick of the 
Palatinate, he was obliged to go into exile in 1620. He spent some years 
at the universities of Groningen and Leyden, and came to London some- 
where between 1626 and 1629. He remained in England at least until 
1652, and probably died about that date. He was a prolific composer of 
occasional Latin verse, and this appears to have been his one talent. He 
found some patrons in England, and in 1646 tried to secure a grant from 
the house of commons, to which he presented 200 copies of a collection 
of poems relating to the civil war and the Thirty Years’ war. A number 
of his volumes of Latin verse are in the Bodleian and the British Museum. 
This pamphlet includes a bibliography of his publications. H.W. C. D. 


William Mason’s Satirical Poems . . . with Notes by Horace Walpole 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926) is a companion volume to the handsome 
edition of Walpole’s Reminiscenses which Dr. Paget Toynbee published 
in 1924. Actually only five of the six poems annotated by Walpole are 
satires, and it is odd that Dr. Toynbee should inadvertently describe them 
on the title-page as having been published anonymously when, as he himself 
is careful to explain elsewhere, two appeared under pseudonyms and Mason 
put his own name toa third. The new matter, that istosay Walpole’s notes, 
is of no very great interest. Walpole, who indulged in secret writing very 
much as some men indulge in secret drinking, blew off some steam in 
1779 by writing libels on persons whom he disliked in interleaved copies 
of the poems. Most of the misinformation which he supplies under cover 
of providing posterity with a key to Mason's topical allusions is, as a matter 
of fact, already available in his memoirs and letters, and, as i invariably 
the case when he is writing for posterity instead of contemporarios, his 
style becomes stilted and ungrammatical, It is possible to suggest one 
addition to Dr. Toynbee's excellent notes on Walpole's notes. The then 
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clerical editor of the Morning Post was not, as Walpole states, ‘in the 
pay of our pious monarch’. On the contrary, it appears that this par- 
ticular item in Lord North’s account of his political expenditure was 
expressly and personally disallowed by George III. R. R. 8. 


The preface to Les Sociétés de Pensée et la Révolution en Bretagne 
(1788-1789), 2 tomes (Paris: Champion, 1925), bearing the significant 
initials A. A., explains that Augustin Cochin was the son of the Baron 
Denys Cochin, secretary of state to the commission of blockade, and 
grandson of Augustin Cochin, the friend of Montalembert. To these 
advantages of birth and environment were added intellectual gifts of the 
highest order, and when he was killed in 1916 France lost not only a dis- 
tinguished officer but a promising philosophic historian. The book is one 
of several published posthumously, all of which expound or illustrate 
one central theory: that social democracy substitutes for the personal 
rule of the one, the few, or the many the impersonal rule of the machine. 
This form of democracy cannot exist without a network of societies which 
by discussion and correspondence mould the sovereign will of the people. 
But the members of these societies, though in theory free and equal, are, 
owing to the fact of natural inequality, controlled by the active but 
anonymous minority. From this essential distinction between the initiated 
and the uninitiated, the wire-pullers and the voters, arises that strange 
paradox of ‘la démocratie et le peuple, la libre pensée et l’opinion, |’organe 
et l’étre en perpétuel conflit’. For he asserts that after a century of 
experience it cannot be denied that democracy is not the people, societies 
are not public opinion, and the part has different laws and tendencies 
from the whole. Augustin Cochin’s aim was to write the history of the 
revolution in Brittany, not the history of Brittany during the revolution, 
and the study was directed not to the Breton people but to those organs 
of democracy which spoke for them. These two volumes illustrate 
how the Bretons, a people naturally religious and monarchic, passed 
in less than a year from an almost feudal state to one bordering 
on direct democracy, by means of the domination of those patriotic 
societies and committees of correspondence, which existed before the 
meeting of the states general and were the models and forerunners of the 
popular societies and committees of surveillance which later played so 
conspicuous a part. The first volume is an analytical history, in which 
each incident is tested by the central theory, of the struggle, still partly 
unconscious, between what the author calls ‘opinion sociale et l’opinion 
libre’. In the second volume he tests the theory by the facts, giving in 
full or in précis the documents concerned with the acts gnd personnel of 
the centre of the democratic machine and its circumference, in other words, 
of the initiated and the uninitiated. The novelty of the scientific method 
almost equals in interest the philosophic theory. M. A. P. 


The Rev. John Ogilvie, a graduate of Yale, spent the years 1749-59 as 
missionary to the Indians at Albany, N.Y., and in 1759 and 1760 was a 
chaplain attached to Sir William Johnson’s force. Having reached Mon- 
treal, he stayed there at Amherst’s request, since ‘ the Honor of the pro- 
testant religion must be kept up ’, from 1760 till 1764, and then retired to 
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New York, where he died ten years later. Mr. A. H. Young has edited, for 
the Ontario Historical Society, some letters from Ogilvie written to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. They are far from being as 
interesting as one expects letters to be when written near the American 
front in the Seven Years’ war, but they show what an unimaginative and 
rather prosaic parson thought of that great struggle, and they throw a small 
light on the pro-British Indians of the period. The Mohawks were de- 
creasing in numbers, partly through their fondness for drink which made 
them corruptible by unscrupulous traders. Conversion did not save them : 
a Mohawk communicant got drunk, fell in the fire, and died of his burns. 
Mr. Young’s introduction to the letters is rather confused and does not 
make its facts very clear, but his notes on persons mentioned show at times 
considerable work and are of some value. E. M. W. 


Dr. C. W. Alvord’s Raleigh lecture on Lord Shelburne and the Founding 
of British-American Goodwill (London: Milford, 1926) deals principally 
with the question of the north-western boundary which afterwards gave 
so much trouble to the diplomatists of both countries. Dr. Alvord brings 
out, as was already clear from Lord Fitzmaurice’s Lord Shelburne, that, 
though Shelburne deeply regretted the parting from the American colonies, 
he was determined to make such a peace as would remove all possible 
causes of friction in the future. But it must be confessed that Dr. Alvord’s 
evidence for the thesis that Shelburne deliberately gave so much of the 
north-west to the States for this purpose in spite of the defence he made 
in Parliament that he only yielded because he had no alternative is not 
very convincing. In fact the only new piece of evidence seems to be a 
letter of Washington’s in 1791, which hardly bears all that Dr. Alvord 
reads into it. Anyhow he has to admit that if Shelburne had the object 
attributed to him he justified his reputation for duplicity by deceiving the 
house of lords as to his motives. At the end is a useful map illustrating 
the boundary question. 


In The Inside Passage to Alaska, 1792-1920, 2 vols. (Cleveland: 
Clark, 1924), the late Mr. W. W. Woollen of Indianapolis, who from 
1912 until his death was engaged in collecting material on this subject, 
has given a most interesting running commentary on the exploration of 
this region by Captain George Vancouver from 1791 to 1795. Mr. Woollen 
himself paid five visits to this coast, of many points on which he also gives 
photographs. The information regarding the fauna and flora of the whole 
region is full and accurate: for Mr. Woollen, although by profession a 
lawyer, was no mean naturalist. Of Vancouver’s labours Mr. Woollen 
writes : ‘ No other man under analogous conditions has given to the world 
a detailed survey of equal excellence of so many miles of intricate coast’ 
(p. 17). The book is marred, perhaps, by lack of detailed maps and by 
careless editing; but the narrative itself makes very agreeable reading. 
Had the author stuck closer to Vancouver and eliminated trivial personal 
details, the two volumes would have gained in every way. H. P. B. 


Three books, all concerned with the external relations of the United 
States, are carefully and fully documented. Mr. J. W. Pratt’s The Expan- 
sionists of 1812 (New York: Macmillan, 1925) tackies the paradox of the 
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war of 1812, namely, that in a war which was supposed to be fought to 
remedy maritime grievances, the maritime east was against it, while the 
inland sections of the west and south were strongly in favour of it. The 
usual explanation given is that New England was Anglophile. Mr. Pratt 
agrees with recent researchers that the lure of the annexation of Canada 
had much to do with the martial ambitions of the middle west. It is more 
difficult to explain why the south or south-west was in favour of the war. 
Mr. Pratt examines the expansionist tendencies in these regions with great 
care. The book is a lucid, well-balanced study, with numerous citations. 
Mr. W. C. Binkley’s The Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-50 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1925), discusses the problem with 
which the new republic of Texas was faced, the problem of adjusting its 
boundary with Mexico. It was not settled until 1850, ‘when the United 
States Congress submitted to the Texans a satisfactory proposal for the 
adjustment of their territorial limits’. Mr. Binkley traces the story of 
this expansionist movement of fourteen years in detail, and this is the first 
complete work on the subject. In addition to the indispensable work of 
Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, he has used 
Texan archives, as well as secondary works. Itis a learned and well-arranged 
production, and has very helpful outline maps. The United States and 
Mexico, by Mr. J. F. Rippy (New York: Knopf, 1926), is a careful diplo- 
matic history covering the nineteenth century and down to the year 1919. 
The sources used are chiefly contemporary newspapers and pamphlets and 
published collections of documents. Mr. Rippy is an enterprising scholar, 
with a thorough grasp of the literature of the external relations of the United 
States with Latin America. The book is temperately written, and has a 
pleasant narrative style. It fills a real gap, and can be accepted as a trust- 
worthy guide to an important subject in diplomatic history. R. B. M. 


The fact that Colonel Ellsworth was the first officer to fall in the Civil 
War, and the tragic circumstances of his death, made him a martyr in the 
eyes of the North. Hislife was worth telling, and Charles A. Ingraham in his 
Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves of ’61 (University of Chicago Press : 
1925) has told it well. The title-page would be improved by the substitu- 
tion of 60 for 61. The Zouaves of 61 were the Fire Zouaves, recruited by 
Ellsworth in the first month of the war. But after its colonel’s death this 
regiment made but a poor record. It was the Zouaves of ’60, i.e. the U.S. 
Zouave Cadets of Chicago, whose triumphal tour through the eastern cities 
made Ellsworth’s reputation. He was in his twenty-third year when he 
was elected captain of the: National Guard Cadets of Chicago, then an 
almost moribund body. The author explains very clearly the importance 
of the cadet corps as a feature in the social life of that period and as the 
chief source of recreation for the city youth. About two years before his 
election Ellsworth had met in Chicago de Villiers, a French army surgeon, 
who had served in the Crimea with a Zouave regiment. This meeting 
proved the turning-point in Ellsworth’s life. Hitherto he had been fighting 
hard, but without success, against adversity. Every plan for relieving his 
parents’ poverty had failed. At the moment he was earning a precarious 
livelihood as a gymnastic instructor. But under de Villiers’ tuition he 
mastered the Zouave system of drill, and his services as a drillmaster were 
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soon in demand. He only accepted the command of the cadets on con- 
dition of their submitting to an almost Spartan discipline, which extended 
to the details of private life. In little over a year he had made them the 
crack company in the country. Their demonstration of the new drill was 
a revelation to the twenty cities visited, and did much to rouse the spirit 
of emulation in other companies and this was all to the good when the 
country was on the verge of war. But it must be noted that the corps 
trained by Ellsworth was a very small one, only fifty strong all told, and 
their training had been so strenuous that it is at least improbable that any 
organization without Ellsworth at its head could have endured it. Though 
the Zouave drill was spectacular rather than practical, the cadets proved 
themselves also thorough masters of the orthodox drill as laid down in the 
text-books. Soon after the return to Chicago Ellsworth attached himself 
to Abraham Lincoln’s entourage, took part in the presidential campaign, 
and hoped to get a good post in the war department. This proved more 
difficult than he anticipated, and the outbreak of war was a godsend to him. 
He obtained permission to raise a regiment from among the New York 
firemen. Recruits poured in, attracted by his fame and youth, and in less 
than a fortnight the Fire Zouaves started for the front. Washington was 
dismayed by their wild pranks, but Ellsworth seems to have regarded their 
indiscipline with comparative indifference. Whether, had fate spared him, 
he would have fulfilled expectations as a leader in the field must remain 
a matter of conjecture. It may have been a sure instinct which prompted 
him to seek by preference a post on the administrative side of the army. 
W. B. W. 


Europeans have good reason to take an interest in the character and 
functions of the American senate; and therefore Mr. Lindsay Rogers’s 
The American Senate (New York: Knopf, 1926) should secure numerous 
readers. The volume deals with the senate as an executive council, with 
sub-headings on the subjects of appointments, removals, and treaties. 
It then deals with the senate as a legislative chamber. The question of 
closure both in the house of representatives and in the senate is then 
discussed. This is followed by chapters on congressional investigations ; 
presidential propaganda and the senate ; as forum of the nation and critic 
of the executive. Mr. Rogers emphasizes the fact that the senate, ‘instead 
of being only a check in the congressional system ’, ‘ is now a senior partner 
more influential and venturesome than the House of Representatives ’. 
The trend may be towards ‘Government of the Senate, by the Senate, for 
the Senate ’ ; a result which perhaps has been reached already in the control 
of foreign relations ; the senate, in fact, and not the executive determining 
the treaty engagements of the United States. In the author’s opinion it 
is the refusal to adopt the closure which has given the senate its main 
advantage in its disputes with the executive. This is regarded as an 
undoubted benefit. ‘Much can be forgiven ’, it is concluded, ‘ an aggran- 
dizing body which forces some measure of responsibility into an otherwise 
irresponsible system.’ With regard to appointments the choice seems to 
lie between opposite evils: party patronage or personal patronage ; and 
upon the whole Mr. Rogers prefers the former. The senate of the United 
States is described as ‘ probably the worst rotten borough institution in 
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the world’. Mr. Rogers lays great stress on the importance of congressiona 
supervision as an attempt to cure the ills of executive inefficiency or 
wrongdoing. ‘ If the alternatives are no inquiry at all, or an inquiry that 
is absurd, then the choice must be for the latter.’ He emphasizes the 
importance of senatorial investigations as an antidote to presidential 
propaganda carried out by means of a very recent invention, viz. the 
White House ‘ spokesman’, by which the president seeks to prejudge the 
case. The instances given by Mr. Rogers are conspicuous for their absence 
of dignity and truthfulness. A counter-irritant is obviously needed to the 
favourable publicity accorded the president by newspaper correspondents ; 
and without the senate the executive would have no antagonist. Mr. Rogers 
would prefer to have treaties ratified as ordinary laws by a majority vote 
of both houses; still this ‘irreparable mistake’ of the framers of the 
constitution does not cost the country a great deal. The conclusion is 
‘ the role of the American senate is a paradoxical but convincing justifica- 
tion of the bicameral theory ’. H. E. E. 


Continuing his monumental series, Quellen zur Geschichte des rémisch- 
kanonischen Processes im Mittelalter (Innsbruck : Wagner), with the skill 
of long experience, Professor L. Wahrmund now edits two well-known 
civilian works of the earliest period of the glossators. The first (Bd. iv, 
Heft i, Excerpta legum edita a Bulgarino causidico, 1925) is Bulgarus’s 
so-called Summa de arbitris (or tudiciis), which, after being frequently 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as the third book of 
Placentinus’s Summa de actionum varietate, was eventually edited separately 
in 1841 by Wunderlich from the Paris Ms. lat. 4603 and the editio prinveps 
of Nicolaus Rhodius. Savigny in 1850 counted two other manuscripts, 
a twelfth-century copy of which Cardinal Garampi had informed Sarti in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, and an apparently very similar 
copy of which Savigny had been informed by Merkel as having been 
recently acquired by the Vatican (Savigny, Geschichte des rémischen Rechts, 
iv. 118). With the help of Cardinal Ehrle Dr. Wahrmund has unearthed the 
second (Vat. lat. 8100); moreover, he makes a strong case for the two 
manuscripts being really one. The interest of the new manuscript lies in 
the fact that it contains, after the matter which Wunderlich edited from 
the Paris manuscript, and to which the name de iudiciis fairly applies, 
a second part which is a sort of appendix on the substantive law. It is 
Dr.Wahrmund’s opinion that the Vatican manuscript shows the original form 
of the little tract addressed by Bulgarus to his friend Cardinal Aymericus, 
chancellor of the Holy Roman Church, and in its second part he sees the 
first draft of Bulgarus’s commentary De regulis iuris. The latter con- 
clusion is strongly supported by the inscription of the Frankfurt manuscript 
of the De regulis iuris. It is unlikely that Bulgarus addressed two works 
to one chancellor. The light thus thrown on the genesis of the De 
regulis wuris is the most interesting point in the present edition, but 
Dr. Wahrmund contents himself with a few illuminating comments. He 
has not noted that the De regulis iuris was edited by Beckhaus in the 
last century (Bonn, 1856). The second work here (Bd. iv, Heft ii, 
1925) edited is the Summa Quicumque vult of Johannes Bassianus, which 
Savigny (Geschichte, iv. 549) edited from the Paris (4609) and Vienna 
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(2221) manuscripts. Substantially, Dr. Wahrmund’s contribution is that 
he adds to these two manuscripts the version of the Summa which occurs 
in Johannes’ Libellus de ordine iudiciorum revealed by the Paduan MS. 
(1475). This until then unknown work was edited by Tamassia in 1892 (in 
Gaudenzi’s Scripta Anecdota Glossatorum, vol. 2). Dr. Wahrmund has found 
that the incomplete copy of the Summa alleged by Savigny (Geschichte, 
iv. 302) on Merkel’s authority to be contained in MS. 73 of the Spanish 
College at Bologna is but a tiny fragment. In this he agrees with 
Seckel, whose article (Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, Rom. Abt., xxi (1900), 
297) he has overlooked, most unfortunately, since it gives tidings of yet 
two more manuscripts of the Summa, at Brussels and Brescia. The first is 
incomplete (see D’Ablaing, Z. Sav.-Stift. ix (1888), 16; Seckel, Distinctiones 
Glossatorum, 407), and of the second Seckel gives only the Incipit. Thus, 
though Dr. Wahrmund’s edition marks a real advance, it lacks the finality 
that we have learnt to expect from him. His introduction contains an 
interesting characterization of the Summa, showing it to have had an 
original intention very similar to that of Bulgarus’s tract above mentioned. 
F. Z. 


The late Charles Gross indexed over eighty local court rolls which were 
already accessible in print. Dr. Robert L. Henry has selected four of those 
edited in the Selden Society series as the main plinth of his Contracts in the 
Local Courts of Medieval England (London : Longmans, 1926). Within this 
restricted area he has collected a good deal of useful material, and has made 
some interesting points. Thus he emphasizes the view that parol covenants 
were certainly enforced in the local courts, though they required a seal in 
the central courts as early as Edward I’s reign. His first reference given 
for this is irrelevant, but his opinion is substantiated by later citations. 
His criticism of Pollock and Maitland’s failure to make much use of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws relating to contract is scarcely justified. It was precisely 
because there was so little to use that the learned authors declined to 
embark upon speculation. Nor does Dr. Henry’s resort to the dooms prove 
much more fruitful than their researches. In fact, it does not even tell us 
as much as Professor Holdsworth and Professor Hazeltine have already 
discovered. The book is not likely to fall into the hands of beginners in the 
history of English law, and so perhaps not much damage is done by the 
statement that Henry II and Edward I had no desire to be law-makers, and 
that their changes were almost wholly concerned with law administration. 
Misprints and careless references might have been fewer; e. g. ‘ Edward’ 
for ‘ steward’ (p. 12), ‘seignoral’ (p. 5), ‘Chaps. XI and XII’ (p. 14). 
The translation is too free on p. 23(‘ verbal contracts’) and the transcription 
from Liebermann on p. 76 contains seven errors in three lines. P.H. W. 


How geographical conditions have influenced the history and what is 
called the pre-history of Ireland is well shown in Mr. Walter Fitzgerald’s 
useful monograph, The Historical Geography of Early Ireland (London : 
Philip, 1926). The first half of the booklet contains a summary of the 
physical features of the various regions of Ireland—the Western Highlands, 
the Leinster Chain, the Central Plain, the Ulster Basin, and the Southern 
River plains—based on the writings of the late Professor Cole and other 
geologists. The influence of these features on the course of history is also 
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occasionally pointed out, but we must take exception to the statement that 
Carrickfergus ‘ marked the northerly limit of Anglo-Norman authority ’. 
The Ulster inquisitions of 1333 alone show that up to the Scottish invasion 
of 1315, at any rate, the whole coast-line from Derry to Dundrum was held 
by the Anglo-Normans together with the lowlands of the Bann and the 
Six-Mile Water, and that even the Celtic chieftains in Tirowen and Uriel 
held their lands on quasi-feudal terms from the earl of Ulster. This sum- 
mary is followed by a more detailed consideration of the influence of the 
geographical conditions of the island on human activities during successive 
periods from neolithic times to the coming of the Anglo-Normans. The 
whole is illustrated by carefully drawn maps. G. H. O. 


It is twenty years since Dr. William F. T. Butler commenced the 
studies which he has now collected and revised under the title of Gleanings 
from Irish History (London: Longmans, 1925). In 1906-7 he wrote 
papers for the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland on ‘ The Lordship 
of MacCarthy Mor’, based primarily on the survey which was made on 
the death, in 1596, of the earl of Clancarty, and is preserved among the 
Carew MSS. at Lambeth. These were followed by further papers on ‘ The 
Lordship of MacCarthy Reagh ’, ‘ The Policy of Surrender and Re-grant’ 
under the Tudors, and ‘ The Cromwellian Confiscation in Muskerry’. In 
each case Dr. Butler has gone into much greater detail than had been done 
before and has taken great pains to be accurate. He has drawn maps to 
illustrate the papers, showing with particularity the positions and extents 
of the various subordinate clans. This has been possible owing to the 
remarkable persistence of townland names in Ireland. In the case especially 
of MacCarthy Mor, he has described the internal organization of a great 
Celtic lordship, the tribal or clan system as functioning in the sixteenth 
century ; but here he is careful to say that this organized system was 
maintained only in times of peace, that many sources of revenue were 
uncertain and subject to extortion, and that the laws regulating the 
dynastic succession were repeatedly broken. In the last analysis he finds 
the cause of Ireland’s failure to keep pace in progress with western Europe 
in the fact that the Irish king was ‘ a war leader and little more’, and that 
“his power was limited as compared with that of a feudal sovereign’. 
Dr. Butler’s study is all the more valuable because, as he says, many of the 
original documents from which he gleaned his facts ‘are gone for ever, 
destroyed by the hands of Irishmen in 1922’. G. H. O. 


The substance of Dr. T. Richards’s study, The Whitford Leases: a Battle 
of Wits (London : Cymmrodorion Society’s Publications, 1925), was read 
as a paper before the Cymmrodorion Society, and it bears the imprint of its 
origin. The author could, with advantage, have purged his essay of 
colloquialisms. It is a little surprising to find so careful a scholar using 
amateurish expressions such as the ‘ Tudor dispensation’ (p. 5) and the 
‘Puritan dispensation’ (p. 7), or referring us in his foot-notes to Cardwell’s 
“Docty. Annals’. Moreover, it is surely sweeping to assert (p. 14) that 
Charles II was restored by Presbyterians. Monck’s army and Montague’s 
fleet counted for something. Again, Bodleian MS. 325, ff. 68 b, 69, is a full 
but hardly an intelligible reference. Dr. Richards (p. 31) mentions one Water 
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Lloyd and assures us that the manuscript leaves no doubt that his name 
was Water and not Walter. But Wat’ is, of course, a common abbreviation 
for Walter. The essay is a solid piece of research in a field that Dr. 
Richards has made hisown. It ‘s based mainly on the Dolben MSS. in the 
Bodleian, though, as we should expect from so thorough a scholar, other 
sources, such as the MSS. at Lambeth, the law reports, the exchequer bills, 
and Welsh sources, have been carefullyexplored. The dispute in the diocese 
of St. Asaph concerning the renewal of the lease of the Whitford sinecure is 
an interesting sidelight on the ecclesiastical history of the century. Dr. 
Richards shows clearly how, in spite of the sixteenth-century statutory 
restrictions on the alienation of ecclesiastical property, various ingenious 
methods of evasion and leases granted to the laity impoverished resident 
curates. And, although Charles I and Laud set themselves against this 
system, landed families, such as the Mostyns of Flint, were able to secure 
a succession of leases. The Puritan ascendancy apparently made little 
difference save that the reserved rents were generally used to support a 
Puritan minister, and by the Restoration settlement the system of leases 
and renewals was continued. The struggle over the Whitford leases is 
traced with abundant detail, and Dr. Richards’s account of Dean Lloyd is 
a curious and illuminating picture of clerical ingenuity. It would have 
been instructive if Dr. Richards could have referred us to parallel cases, 
which would have brought out the importance of his study in the general 
history of the century. As it stands the significance of the episode which 
he has investigated so thoroughly is apt to be missed. W. G. J. 


In Market Harborough Parish Records, 1531-1837 (London: Milford, 
1926), Canon J. E. Stocks, sometime archdeacon of Leicester, completed 
just before his death a work of which the first instalment (Market Har- 
borough Parish Records to a. p. 1530) appeared as long ago as 1890. Students 
of local government in general as well as Leicestershire antiquarians have 
every reason to be grateful to him. Rather more than one-half of this 
volume, like the greater part of the first, is made up of documents con- 
cerned with charities, which beginning with isolated benefactions gradually 
increased in number and variety until they resulted in the valuable properties 
conveyed to successive bodies of trustees or feoffees by deeds of feoffment. 
Canon Stocks’ admirable introduction refers chiefly to these documents, 
especially valuable for the amount of topographical information that they 
contain. The four sets of accounts, all belonging mainly to the seventeenth 
century, with which the volume opens are of more general interest and 
importance. They are those of the churchwardens, the townsmen, the 
constables, and the overseers of highways. The last, commencing in 1694 
and continuing to 1735, are of peculiar interest in showing the old system 
of statute labour intermingled with the new system of paid labour. The 
rate for the latter began at 1s. a day and rose at the end of the period to 
1s. 2d. But those who gave the statute labour cost as much, if not more; 
the amounts expended upon bread and beer for them seem sufficiently 
excessive to justify the protests frequently made by the justices to whom 
the accounts were presented (pp. 158, 160). The protests were made in 
vain, and in fact the standard went up, for in 1702 there were provided for 
the men driving the teams not only bread and beer but ‘ clay Pipes and 
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to Baco ’ (p. 167). These accounts, like the others in the volume, yield much 
information and rouse a desire for more; e.g. was there a highway rate 
levied, or did payments in lieu of service suffice to meet the outlay ? The 
constables’ accounts are no less valuable. Besides the expenditure on 
vagrants, whose whipping and escort to prison or out of the town were of 
some expense to the inhabitants, there were numerous small sums of money 
doled out to the genuine poor travellers going with a pass from one part of 
the country to another, representing all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, from Thomas Bird who was journeying from York to London ‘ and 
soe to bohemyah’, and was given 1d. (p.80), to Margery Fancoat of Oakham 
who had a pass from the mayor of Leicester to go to the countess of Bedford 
to place her son, and received 2d. (p. 81). Miss Helen Stocks supplies 
excellent indexes of persons and places, in which it has been possible to 
detect only a few omissions, inevitable in a work of this size. G.8. T. 


The early history of eastern countries, except where it can be checked 
by solid epigraphical evidence, is too often merely the work of courtly and 
unhistorical chroniclers. It is a pity that Mr. W. A. R. Wood, in his 
History of Siam (London: Fisher Unwin, 1926), has relied almost entirely 
on chroniclers, instead of using the early inscriptions as a means of filling 
in their gaps and correcting their statements. It was the more necessary 
because the chroniclers at his disposal were all late writers, whose evidence 
is worthless for the earlier period of Siamese history. This neglect of a 
most important category of evidence, coupled with the complete absence 
of references and a painful habit of semi-humorous comment, prevents 
us from regarding this volume as a serious contribution to the history of 
the East. H. D. 


The seventh meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
was held at Poona in January 1925, and a report of the proceedings has 
been issued by the Central Publication Branch of the Government of 
India. Among those who attended were representatives of the states of 
Baroda, Indore, and Kolhapur, and the curator of the French records at 
Pondicherry. The chair was taken by Sir Evan Cotton, C.I.E., and the 
first business of the meeting was to listen to a message of welcome from 
the governor of Bombay (Sir Leslie Wilson). Much attention was 
bestowed upon the question of the publication of the Marathi records in 
the Peshwa’s Daftar at Poona, to which a special visit was paid by the 
commission. Next day several members proceeded to Satara to inspect 
the museum erected by the Bombay government to house the historical 
collections of Rao Bahadur Parasnis, and the opportunity was taken to 
visit also various places of interest in and around Satara. As usual, an 
exhibition of manuscripts, paintings, &c., was organized at Poona in 
connexion with the meeting of the commission, and reproductions of four 
of these form a welcome addition to the report. W. F. 


It is most unusual for the Hakluyt Society to publish a document of the 
nineteenth century, but in The Journal of William Lockerby (London : 
1925), which forms volume lii in the second series of their publications, 
they have issued a work of real interest and importance, and have quite 
justified this departure from their usual practice. Lockerby, who was born 
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in Scotland in 1782, sailed as mate of the American ship Jenny to the 
Fiji Islands in search of sandalwood, arriving in May 1808. The Jenny 
sailed away without him, whether by accident or design, some weeks later, 
and for several months Lockerby and six of the crew who had shared his 
fate lived on the island of Vanua Levu on terms of close intimacy with the 
Fijians. The chief, whose protection he sought, treated him with great 
kindness, even allowing him the privileges belonging to the rank of chief. 
In this way Lockerby was able to observe very closely the manners and 
customs of the Fijians at a time when no regular contact with Europeans 
had as yet been established. His Journal is in fact the first record by an 
eyewitness of life in those islands. Though sighted by Tasman as early 
as 1643, and again by Cook, Bligh, and others towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, it was only in the early years of the nineteenth that 
Fiji began to attract attention in Europe and America. For some few 
years the sandalwood trade was carried on actively, but it never assumed 
very large proportions, and by about 1815 the supply of sandalwood was 
found to be exhausted. From this time until the arrival of Wesleyan 
missionaries twenty years later the islands were but little visited. As the 
principal, and almost the only, important record of the earliest period of 
European intercourse with Fiji the Journal of Lockerby is likely to be 
regarded as a classic of South Sea literature. The volume is edited by 
Sir Everard im Thurn, a former governor of Fiji, and Mr. L. C. Wharton, 
the latter being Lockerby’s great-grandson, and owner of the manuscript. 
Certain other documents which throw light on the early history of Fiji 
are included, as well as extracts from contemporary periodicals. The 
editing has evidently been done with great care, and must have involved 
much patient research ; a bibliography and index are given, together with 
three useful maps. The value of the work is, moreover, greatly enhanced 
by an introduction by Sir Everard im Thurn, whose understanding of the 
native mind enables him to write with great authority. F. P.S. 


Heretofore a student of the musical notations found in Latin manu- 
scripts had to resort to monumental and costly publications beyond the 
reach of most, such as the Paléographie Musicale, issued by the monks of 
Solesmes, or Bannister’s large work on the Vatican musical manuscripts. 
What was lacking was a small volume which should serve as an introduction 
to the subject. The gap has now been filled by Dom Gregori M. Sunyol’s 
Introduccién a la Paleografia Musical Gregoriana (Abadia de Montserrat, 
1925). The work is beautifully printed and richly illustrated. There are no 
less than ninety-eight facsimiles of texts with neums, exclusive of the 
numerous charts. There are chapters on the history, development, and 
spread of Latin neums. As different localities developed special features 
it is possible to recognize different types of neums, the most important of 
which types are connected with Nonantola, Novalesa, Milan, and the 
Beneventan zone in Italy ; with Metz, Chartres, and Aquitaine in France ; 
with St. Gall for German-speaking centres ; with Worcester and Salisbury 
for England. Spanish musical notation receives two chapters, Catalan 
notation having a separate treatment from the rest of Spain, for which the 
Visigothic manuscripts from Silos in the British Museum furnish most of 
the illustrations. The work ends with two appendices: one is devoted to 
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an extensive bibliography of works on music in general, on rhythm, history 
of neums, &c. ; the other comprises a sketch of Latin palaeography accom- 
panied by eighteen facsimiles and a short bibliography. This chapter is 
not on the level of the rest of the book, the bibliography being inade- 
quate and the palaeographical discussion too summary even for a sketch. 
Curiously enough, the script which fares worst is the Visigothic. But the 
volume has merit and serves a useful purpose. E. A. L. 


Professor A. Hamilton Thompson’s Cathedral Churches of England 
(London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1925) is an admir- 
able general introduction to the subject of English cathedrals. Perhaps 
a little amplification in the description of structure would have been 
helpful, for the amateur reader has difficulties when words are used to 
explain the third dimension. But the architectural development, ‘or which 
monastic churches are used in illustration as well as cathedral, could not 
be better explained, and the resemblances, more striking than the differ- 
ences, between great churches of the two kinds are well stated. The 
organization also is clearly explained, though it would have been well to 
mention the prebends in the great pre-Conquest nunneries, the holders of 
which, as at Shaftesbury and Wherwell, had a seat and a double vote in 
chapter. The usual laxity of the middle age allowed them to escape 
residence. And it would have been interesting to learn whether an English 
use had been imported into great continental houses, such as Remiremont 
with its twelve prebendaries, or England had learned the use from the 
Continent. As to the constitution of cathedrals of the old foundation in 
England, we are taught all that we could reasonably wish, though space 
has not allowed some questions of interest to be discussed. But more 
might have been said of the new foundation ; though it be true that the 
minor canons were not, as in the old, the vicars of the prebendaries, still 
it is remarkable that in five cases they were equal in number to the canons, 
which was, at any rate, a reminiscence of the older system. As to the 
novel institution of honorary canons, part of the Whig reform which 
followed the act of 1832, it would have been worth while to mention the 
claim of William Palmer, in his Narrative of Events connected with the 
publication of the Tracts for the Times, that it was a suggestion of his to 
Archbishop Howley which led to their creation. He adds that he borrowed 
the notion from Napoleon’s concordat, and improved upon it. But Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Thompson’s book is so sound and comprehensive, so clear 
and interesting, that it will earn the gratitude of a multitude of intelligent 
readers. E. W. W. 


Readers of that delightful book, so well known to our fathers and 
grandfathers, The Life and Letters of Niebuhr, will welcome a complete 
and scholarly edition of the correspondence of a great historian, a distin- 
guished public servant, and a deeply interesting personality. Die Briefe 
Barthold Georg Niebuhrs, edited by Dietrich Gerhard and William Nordin, 
appear under the auspices of the Literaturarchiv-Gesellschaft in Berlin, 
with support from the Prussian Academy and the Rask Orsted Fund in 
Copenhagen. The first volume (Berlin : de Gruyter, 1926) comes down to 
1809, when Niebuhr was thirty-three, and two more volumes are to 
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complete the set. The hundred pages of Dr. Gerhard’s introduction provide 
an admirable survey of his whole career, all the more valuable since no 
modern biography exists. To most readers the most novel feature is the 
revelation that Dora Hensler, the life-long friend, the literary executor, 
and the editor of the Lebensnachrichten, played almost incredible tricks 
with the letters in her possession, altering passages at will, and presenting 
Niebuhr to the world in the garb which she desired him to wear. In the 
present substantial volume we may read his letters as he wrote them, 
together with scores not printed before. Niebuhr was never young, and his 
learning was one of the wonders of the age ; but it is above all for the new 
light on his temperament and opinions that this volume will be consulted 
by students of the Augustan age of German culture. G. P. G. 


The Baptist Quarterly, New Series, vol. ii, parts 5-8 ; vol. iii, parts 1-4 
(London: Baptist Union Publication Department, 1925, 1926), deserves 
special commendation for the detailed studies of the local history of the 
Baptists which it publishes. In vol. ii, Surrey, Sussex, the Weald of Kent, 
Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire are surveyed. The importance of this 
work, if, as we hope, it is continued and completed, will be very great for 
the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though the records 
of the several congregations are often fragmentary. The depth of cleavage 
between the Arminian and the Calvinist Baptists appears very distinctly. 
Another name is added to the fairly long list of Baptists who held benefices 
under the Commonwea'th and were ejected after the Restoration: Paul 
Fruin of Kempley in Worcestershire. In 1672 he took out a licence at 
Trowbridge, being licensed as ‘ Fluine alias Fluellin’. This, says the 
editor, ‘ at once suggests a Welshman ; Welsh Baptists had been peculiarly 
ready to serve parish churches’. The editor, Dr. Whitley, gives a good 
article on the Puritan sabbath, and in vol. iii the history of the congregation 
of Stony Stratford. It belonged to the General Baptists, but resisted, after 
a struggle, the tendency of that denomination towards Unitarianism, and 
passed over to Calvinism. Its beginnings were under the Commonwealth, 
and, as a memorial of the troubles under Charles II, ‘ one of the treasures of 
the present church is an old window-frame through which the preacher 
could slip into the wood, and in ten minutes be across the river out of the 
jurisdiction ’. The writ of a Buckinghamshire magistrate would not run 
in Northamptonshire. Under the Commonwealth, Baptists of the Fifth 
Monarchy type established themselves at Abingdon. On page 136 Honiton’s 
Clift should be ‘ Clist’ or ‘Clyst’. As to relations with the Church of 
England, we learn that so late as 1704 Bishop Lloyd of Worcester heard 
of Anabaptists who were challenging the clergy to public debate, and 
therefore sent orders to the vicar of Pershore and three other incumbents 
to invite the Separatists to a conference at which the bishop would preside 
and would ‘ see that everything shall be done with all possible fairness, and 
that they likewise keeping themselves within the bounds of a fair dispute 
without any reflexions, shall not suffer for anything that they shall say 
on the heads (doctrine, discipline, and worship) above mentioned’. How- 
ever, the debates do not appear to have been held. In a few cases a greater 
exactness of reference would have been helpful ; but some valuable con- 
tributions to knowledge of the later period which M. Elie Halévy has 
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treated so well on the Methodist side are excellently documented. For the 
psychology of religion, there is a striking delineation of a Baptist student 
of theology who clung in the middle of the eighteenth century to the rigid 
doctrine of the seventeenth. E. W. W. 


In the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, vol. xxvi (1926), 1 und 2 (doppel-) 
Heft, the most important articles seem to be a collection of mainly 
tenth-century Byzantine scholia on Basilius Minimus, by Cantarella, an 
account of a lengthy Armenian redaction of the legend of St. Zosimos 
by Zanolli, and the publication by Jurgenson of an ivory relief, represent- 
ing the crowning of the Emperor Constantine VIII by Christ. Mention 
should be made also of Miller’s Notes on Frankish Greek History, which 
consist of valuable corrections to the last five volumes of Lebeau, Histoire 
du Bas-Empire. The reviews are several of them important, and 
there is the usual very useful classified bibliography of recent publications 
and reviews. But the linguistic acquirements needed to deal with all this 
material are indeed formidable : we have books not only in the Slav lan- 
guages but also in Hungarian and Rumanian, to which must now be added 
the publications in Georgian of the university of Tiflis. That students of 
things Albanian should know Serbian is perhaps not asking too much, and 
it is therefore natural that the new periodical devoted to the relations 
between Serbian and Albanian culture edited by Dr. H. Barié at Belgrade, 
Arhiv za arbanasku starinu, jezik i etnologiju, should be written mainly in 
Serbian. Finally, there are reports of Greek excavations of Christian 
antiquities in Salonika, Athens, Prevesa, and other places, and of new 
discoveries and researches in Constantinople. (Doppel-) Heft 3 und 4 leads 
off with two articles on the Neo-Platonic philosophers Syrianos and Proklos. 
Next is an interesting paper by M. Ites on the value of Agathias as an 
historian. Gibbon already regarded him rather as a poet and rhetorician : 
Ites now, as against Heisenberg, goes still further, and finds Gibbon’s 
verdict noch zu milde. Then Mercati has a note on a passage in an astrono- 
mical writer, John Kamateros, in which he shows a good case for emending 
the proper name BAdva to Bpava, the surname of a nephew of Manuel 
Komninos: we must observe, however, that the proposed emendation 
spoils the perhaps not very exact scansion of the line. Mercati publishes 
also the Dreambook of the Prophet Daniel after a manuscript in the Vatican. 
Phaidon Koukoules has an article on Tsakonia and the Tsakonians : his 
chief point is to show that, contrary to a common opinion, the name 7'sa- 
konia has no connexion with Lakonia, but is not found in any text earlier 
than the thirteenth century, and that the derivation is in fact from an 
Albanian word roaxcv’ meaning rugged, barren country. Then Holtzmann 
prints Urkunden from the monastery of Patir near Rossano, two of them 
in Greek and four in Latin. In one of the Greek ones we must mention 
the genitive singular feminine, aypatos, undefiled, instead of the usual 
axpavrou: it is extraordinarily like certain modern Greek dialect forms. 
Lastly, there is a long article on the church in Constantinople known as the 
Odalar-Djami, which was burned during the war. A few traces of frescoes 
are still to be seen. Some reviews are again important, and the biblio- 
graphy most useful. R. M. D. 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


THE following list covers the year 1926 with a few supplementary entries for 1924 
and 1925. The arrangement follows the plan explained ante, xxxix. 483, xl. 477. Our 
best thanks are again due to the contributors who have provided materials, and without 
whose assistance the work would be impossible; that the Spanish and Portuguese 
section is fuller this year is owing to the kind help of Professor W. J. Entwistle. We 
are again indebted to the authorities of the British Museum, Bodleian, and Cambridge 
University Libraries. 


General History and European International Relations 


M. P. Charlesworth, The fear of the Orient in the Roman Empire. [Despotic 
monarchy and oriental ways were warded off under the principate. The encourage- 
ment of corn-growing in the west was one means of defence.] Cambridge Hist. Journ., 
vol. ii. 

A. d’Alés, The Meletian schism in Egypt [early fourth century]. Rev. @hist. ecclés., 
vol. xxii. 

Ph. Gobillot, The alleged pagan origin of the Christian tonsure. Jbid., vol. xxi. 

G. Bardy, The apology of St. Lucian of Antioch [edits and defends the general 
authenticity of the discourse as given by Rufinus]. Jbid., vol. xxii. 

G. Bardy, Asterius the Sophist. [His relation to St. Lucian and the Arians.] Jbid., 
vol. xxii. 

H. Koch, The third book of Cyprian’s Testimonia is really an independent work. 
Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

E. Suys, The condemnation of Priscillian. [The charges reducible to the capital 
crime of maleficium ; he was condemned in strict accordance with Roman law.] Rev. 
hist. ecclés., vol. xxi. 

_H. Delehaye, Early collections of miracles of the saints [an important study]. Anal. 
Bolland., vol. xliii. 

H. Delehaye, Roman hagiography and Roman archaeology. Jbid., vol. xliv. 

U. Stutz, Opposes the theories of A. Dopsch. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechts- 
gesch., vol. xlvi, Germ. Abt. 

L. Schmidt, The Ostrogoths [a note in answei to E. Stein in Rhein. Museum fir 
Philologie, new ser., xxiv]. Ibid. 

A. Dumas, Landholding in the Carolingian period. [Describes the extension of the 
powers of the greater nobles over the smaller proprietors, and the decay of allodial 
ownership.] Rev. hist. de droit frangais et étr., 4th ser., vol. v. 

E. Mayer, The origin of the capitulare de villis. Rev. d’hist. de droit (Tijdschr. voor 
rechtsgesch.), vol. vii. 

W. Lotz., Urges that the revenues of the Carolingians were in the main in kind, 
not money. Sitzwngsberichte d. bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil. und hist. Kl., 1926. 

L. Gougaud, Legitimation of children sub pallio by subsequent matrimony. Rev. 
W hist. de droit (Tijdschr. voor rechtsgesch.), vol. vii. 

R. H. George, The Flemish element in the Norman Conquest. Rev. belge de philol. 
et hist., vol. v. 

L. Fiesel, The origins of the conductus. [Toll for safe-transit ; borrowed from the 
Arabs of the Mediterranean; reached Germany from Provence and Italy.] Viéertel- 
jahrschr. f. Sozial- und Wirthschaftsgesch., vol. xix. 

G. C. G. Brunner, The development of Dutch trade with Scandinavia and the 
Baltic coasts down to the end of the sixteenth century. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xli. 
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Z. W. Sneller, The rise of the Dutch cotton industry, with sketch of the earlier 
history of the bombazine industry in Italy and Germany. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en 
oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. iv. 

P. Vinogradoff, Problems in Anglo-Norman law. Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 
4th ser., vol. v. 

P. Guilloux, Abelard and the convent of the Paraclete [a sympathetic narrative]. 
Rev. d hist. ecclés., vol. xxi. 

E. F. Jacob, The belief in monarchy and the law of the land as illustrated by the 
career of King Sverri of Norway. History, vol. xi. 

M. Florin, The character of Innocent III as seen in his writings. Zeitschr. fir 
Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

A. J. Carlyle, The views of Innocent IV on the temporal authority of the Pope. 
[Temporal power belongs to the pope and is delegated by him to secular princes. This 
theory was held after Innocent by Hostiensis and other canonists of the later thir- 
teenth century.] Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. v. 

H. T. Cheshire, The great Tartar invasion of Europe. Slavonic rev., vol. v, no. 13. 

D. de Man, Proceedings of ecclesiastical authorities against the Brothers and Sisters 
of the Common Life, c. 1311-c. 1400; complaints against their way of life, 1417-19; 
and their connexion with the Utrecht schism of 1425. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en 
oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. iv. 

P. L. Oliger, Notes on the history of the Spiritual Franciscans, Fraticelli, and 
Clareni. [Prints an inquisitors’ document against Fra Giacopo of S. Gemignano 
(1314) ; a prologue to the Dialogus of Fra Giacopo della Marca ; a bull of Gregory V.] 
Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

H. G. Rawlinson, The Venetian Flanders galleys and their trade with England, 
1327-1532. [Prints documents from the Public Record Office.] Mariner's Mirror, 
vol. xii. 

J. Viard, The campaign and battle of Crécy. [Stresses the good tactics of 
Edward III and the mismanagement of Philip VI in the battle.] Le moyen dge, 
2nd ser., vol. xxvi. 

M., John of Gaunt in Aquitaine (1369-71). [Translates into French long extracts 
from a letter of Pope Gregory XI. Reg. Vat. 263.] Rev. des questions hist., vol. liv. 

N. B. Tenhaeff, The difficulties of managing ecclesiastical landed property in the 
later Middle Ages as illustrated by the building accounts of the cathedral of Utrecht 
{of which Dr. Tenhaeff is preparing an edition]. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xli. 

J. Hashagen, The papacy and the lay powers in relation to the Schism and the 
Conciliar movement. [Emphasizes the important part played by the lay powers in 
saving the papacy.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiii. 

J. Hashagen, The acquisition of Indifgence profits by secular authorities before the 
Reformation. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

J. Sanchis y Sivera, Alfons6é de Borja (Calixtus III), 1429-58. Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, \xxxviii. 

S. Reinach, Portuguese in France in the fifteenth century. [Certain Portuguese 
in the English armies at the siege of Compiégne, 1430.] Lusitania, fasc. iv. 

H. Delehaye, General letters of indulgence. Anal. Bolland., vols. xliv, xlv. 

T. J. Geest, Guilelmus Gnaphaeus, 1493-1568, rector of the Latin school at The 
Hague, author of Acolastus and other works, afterwards a religious exile and member 
of the mission from East Friesland to England in 1564. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en 
oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. iv. 

J. Korthals Altes, Dutch engineers and the Pomptine marshes, 1586-1705, with 
facsimile of map of 1678. Meded. van het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. vi. 

P. C. Molhuysen, Prints two letters which prove Fruin’s conjecture that Grotius’s 
De Jure Praedae was written at the request of the Dutch East India Company, but 
disprove his further suggestion that Grotius appeared as advocate in their suit before 
the admiralty of Amsterdam in 1604. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., 
vol. iv. 

A. Eekhoff, Prints letters of Hugo Grotius (to Casaubon, MS. Burney 364, fo. 189 ; 
to Polyander, Rawlinson Letters 76 c.; to Jean St. Amand, MS. Tanner 67, fo. 23) and 
to Grotius (from Petrus Bertius, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24212; Grevinchovius and 
Hellerus, MS. D’Orvilliani, X. 1, 2, 19; Jean St. Amand, Leyden University MS.). 
Ned. avchief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xix. 
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H. J. Elias, The reply of L. Lessius to James I on the papacy and its powers. Rev. 
belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. v. 

R. Russo, The policy of Pope Urban VIII with regard to the Thirty Years’ War 
in 1629-30 [aimed at (a) the restoration of peace in Italy and the succession of Nevers 
in Mantua and Montferrat, and (6) the diminution of the preponderance of the house 
of Habsburg. Urban concerted action with Maximilian of Bavaria at the head of the 
catholic league of German princes, and less intimately with France. Prints fourteen 
papal dispatches.] Archivio stor. italiano, anno Ixxxiv, 7th ser., vol. v. 

J. Lubimenko, Diplomatic relations between England and Russia, 1603-88. 
[James I’s mediation between Russia and Sweden was really valuable. Under Charles I 
Scottish and English adventurers began to enter the Russian army. The adhesion of 
the English Muscovy merchants to parliament caused in 1646 che loss of their privileges 
in Russia, which were never recovered.] Rev. hist., vol. cliii. 

H. Sée, Dutch commerce with Nantes in the minority of Louis XIV. Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., vol. xli. 

H. Sée, Prints petition of merchants of Nantes to the conseil du roi against Dutch 
trade there in 1645. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. xii. 

A. A. van Schelven, Prints statements of French seamen of Calais who testify that 
they saw the Bristol fleet open fire first on the Dutch on 29 May 1652. Bijdr. en med. 
van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvii. 

G. Das, Pierre Jurien and his work as a secret agent working against Louis XIV in 
Holland. [Somewhat exaggerated estimate of his importance.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., 
vol. xli. 

F. Rousseau, The beginnings of protestant missions. Rev. d’hist. de l’église de France, 
vol. xii. 

M. Dubruel, The Congregations for French affairs created by Pope Innocent XI. 
[The Congregation of the Regalia.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., vols. xxii, xxiii. 

P. Serrant, Seignelay and Bonrepaus. [On the agents of Bonrepaus in England, 
1685 and 1687.] Rev. des questions hist., vol. liv. 

M. Sterzi, The residence of G. V. Gravina in Rome as agent of F. Pignatelli, papal 
nuncio in Poland, during the War of the Spanish Succession. Archivio della Soc. 
romana di storia pat., vol. xlviii. 

M. Brunetti, The embassy of Vincenzo Querini to the Emperor Maximilian, 
February—November 1507. [In view of the resolution of Venice not to aid or give free 
passage to Maximilian in his Italian expedition, Querini could do little but send good 
information. The German princes were hostile to Venice, and Maximilian predicted 
the subsequent league of Cambrai.| Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. x. 

M. Bataillon, Erasmus. [Erasmus and the inquisitorial committee convoked at 
Valladolid in 1527.] Bulletin Hispanique, voi. xxvii. 

L. Karl, A Spanish Erasmist of the sixteenth century and the chronicles of Jean 
Trossat. Rev. du Sixiéme Siécle, Paris, vol. xi. 

V. D. Carro, Influence of Fr. Pedro de Soto on Charles V and the Pope in the war , 
against the Protestants. Ciencia Tomista, Madrid, vol. xxxii. 

Z. Garcia Villada, The battle of Pavia and its results. Razén y Fe, vols. lii, lxxi. 

A. Paz y Melia, The Polish Ambassador Johannes Dantiscus at the court of 
Charles V. Boletin de la Real Academia Espajola, vol. xii. 

A. Hasenclever, Prints the secret treaty of Meudon (1544) between Francis I and 
Charles V. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

D. Levi-Weiss, The entrance of Venice into the Holy League against Turkey in 
1684. [Prints documents relating to this and to the commercial treaty with the 
Barbary States in 1678.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. ix. 

G. C. Zimola, The naval operations of the Comte de Forbin in the Adriatic in 1702. 
[Venice’s neutrality and claim to control the Adriatic disregarded on both sides.] 
Ibid. 

R. Roux, The Lettres du Suisse of La Chapelle, and his mission to Soleure. [Political 
propaganda during the War of the Spanish Succession.] Rev. d’hist. diplom., vol. xl. 

H. Sée and A. A. Cormack, Commercial relations between France and Scotland in 
1707. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

H. Sée and L. Vignols, The commercial rivalry of England, France, and Holland, 
1715-30. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. v. 

A. Francis Steuart, Sweden and the Jacobites, 1719-20. [Their connexion with 
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the projected Swedish expedition to Madagascar.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. Note by 
T. Borenius. Ibid. 

E. Lukinich, Prussian recruiting in Hungary, 1722-40. Ungarische Jahrbicher, 
vol. vi. 

R. Lodge, An episode in Anglo-Russian relations during the War of the Austrian 
Succession [concerning F. Lorentz, a British agent in Germany, and M. I. Voronzov]. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. ix. 

A. B. C. Cobban, Burke as an early exponent of the theory of nationality. Cambridge 
Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix, The mission of La Touche-Tréville to Naples in 1792. [His 
squadron was to bombard the town if the action of the Neapolitan government in 
urging the Porte not to receive the French ambassador was not disavowed.] Rev. d’ hist. 
diplom., vol. xl. 

A. Pingaud, The Italian policy of Napoleon. Rev. hist., vol. cliv. 

U. J. Gregory, Sir John Moore and Coruiia, 1808-9. Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
vol. iii. 

E. Rota, Manzoni and Jansenism. Nuova Rivista stor., Anno x. 

F. A. Golder, Russo-American relations during the Crimean War. [Mainly from 
material in archives of former ministry for foreign affairs at St. Petersburg.] Amer. 
hist. rev., vol. xxxi. 

A. von Berzeviczy, The Italian campaign of 1859 and the fall of Bach. [Anticipates 
the forthcoming treatment of the subject in his Magyar work.] Ungarische Jahrbicher, 
vol. vi. 

E. F. Robinson, Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Serbia, 1858-68. 
Bull. Institute of Hist. Research, vol. iv. 

H. Temperley, Lord Acton on the origins of the war of 1870. [Prints letters of 
Francis Joseph and Empress Eugénie.] Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

W. N. Medlicott, British Foreign policy in the Near East, 1878-87. Bull. Institute 
of Hist. Research, vol. iv. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Prints selections from the archives of the former Russian 
Embassy in London relating to the Eastern question, April to August 1877. Slavonic 
rev., vol. v, no. 14. [See ante, xli. 494.] 

J. Lewin, New Russian documents on the end of the ‘ reinsurance ’ treaty. [From 
Lamsdorff’s diary, part of which for 1886-90 has been published in Russian.] Ost- 
Europa, vol. i, no. 10. 

E. Brandenburg, On Viscount Grey’s T'wenty-five Years. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 
vol. xxiii. 

M. N. Pokrovsky, Prints memorandum of M. N. Muravev on Russian policy in 
Near East and Asia, February 1900; cemments on it of Ministers of Navy, War, and 
Finance ; and Muravev’s reply. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. xviii. 

A. Popov, Prints diplomatic documents concerning the Boxer rising. Jbid., vol. xiv. 

A. Ivin, Prints documents concerning Chinese revolution of 1911 [mostly telegrams 
to and from Russian Minister in Pekin]. Jbid., vol. xviii. 

A. Popov, Prints documents from the archives of the former ministry for foreign 
affairs at St. Petersburg concerning Russian diplomacy in the Balkans, May-November 
1912. Ibid., vols.xv and xvi. [See ante, xli. 495.] 

W.N. Medlicott, The Mediterranean agreements of 1887. Slavonic rev., vol. v, no. 13. 

I. F. D. Morrow, Prints a memorandum of Count Aehrenthal on the Straits ques- 
tion in 1894. Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

8. Stein, Lex and capitula [combats Boretius’s theory]. Mitteilungen des dster- 
reichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, vol. xli. 

J. H. Hanford, Primas (Hugh of Orleans), the Archpoet of Cologne, and early 
Goliardic poetry. Speculum, vol. i. 

K. Miiller, The mysticism of Hugh of St. Victor. Zeitschr. fir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

K. Hampe, The conception of Fortune in the Middle Ages. [Prints three letters to 
Rainald, archbishop of Capua.] Archiv f. Kulturgesch., vol. xvii. 

M. Grabmann, The De Pulcro of Ulric Engilbert of Strasbourg, O.P. [ob. 1277. 
Prints text]. Sitzwngsberichte d. bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. K1., 1925. 

U. Mariani, Biography and bibliography of Giacomo of Viterbo, Archbishop of 
Naples (ob. 1307-8). [Only De regimine Christianitatis has been printed.) Archivio della 
Soc. romana di storia pat., vol. xlviii. 
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C. Balic, Some notes on points in the life, works, and doctrine of John Duns Scotus. 
[Important analysis of manuscripts of Duns on the Sentences.] Rev. d@hist. ecclés., 
vol. xxii. 

F. Brandileone, The meaning of the two fora in Dante’s reference to Gratian. [They 
are both ecclesiastical, one external and jurisdictional, the other (penitence) internal 
and sacramental.] Rendiconti della r. Acad. nazionale dei Lincei, Class. Mor.-hist., 
6th ser., vol. ii. 

D. de Man, The influence of Heinrich Suss (c. 1295-1366) on Geert Groote and his 
followers. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xix. 

R. Scholz, Maintains, against H. Otto, that Marsilius of Padua published only one 
edition of his Defensor Pacis, probably in 1327, though perhaps he had completed it in 
1324. Neues Archiv, vol. xlvi. { 

M. J. Tooley, The authorship of the Defensor Pacis. [Urges that John of Jandun 
wrote Dictio I, chaps. ii to xviii.] Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th cer., vol. ix. 

L. Alpago-Novello, An unknown commentary on Catullus by Pierio Valeriano. 
[Gives a bibliography of P. V.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. ix. 

J. Kiihn, Thomas More and Rousseau [a comparison of their political ideals]. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiii. 

W. Kohler, Zwingli’s marginal notes in the Septuagint. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., 
vol. xlv. 

8. Merkle, On the present state of Bellarmine studies. bid. 

Lotte, Barschak, General survey of Grotius’s view of the state. [Three articles in 
German.] Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vols. iii-iv. 

E. von Moeller, On Leibnitz’ De vaticinio sapientium. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxxv. 

J. Segond, The influence of Saint-Simon on the political theory of Comte. Rev. de 
synthése hist., xli. 

P. E. Martin, Proves that Saint-Simon published an earlier and shorter edition at 
Geneva of his Lettres d'un habitant de Genéve than that of 1803. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. 
Gesch., vol. v. 

P. Marot, The chronologica: ‘ usage ’ of Toul. [Between the middle of the thirteenth 
century and 1581, the style of the Annunciation (25 March) was used, as in the greater 
part of the ecclesiastical province of Tréves. The use of the expression ‘ before Easter ’ 
does not imply that the year began at Easter.] Bibl. de l’école des chartes, vol. Ixxxvii. 

D. J. Struik, Willem Gilliszoon van Wissekerke, astrological writer. Meded. van 
het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. vi. 

J. de Freitas, Pre-Columbian discovery of South America by the Portuguese, the 
fortress and factory of Pernambuco. [Expedition of Duarte Pacheco Pereira, 1498.] 
Lusitania, fase. ix. 

A. B. Gould, New documented list of Columbus’ crew in 1492. [Continuation.] 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, vol. \xxxv. 

L. Pereira da Silva, ‘Kamal’. [Nautical instrument first known to the Portuguese 
when da Gama halted at Milinde on his outward journey to India.] Lusitania, fasc. iii. 

J. Cortesio, On the national secrecy with regard to the discoveries made in the 
fifteenth century. [Discussing the censorship by which Portuguese statesmen tried to 
conserve their monopoly of nautical science. Mutilation, destruction, and falsification 
of chronicles. With particular reference to Azurara’s Conquista da Guiné.] Jbid., fase. i. 

L. Pereira da Silva, That Alonso de Santa Cruz’s Castillian treatise on longitudes 
(1545) is a plagiarism of the Portuguese work by Pedro Nunes on the Sphere (1530). 
[The author traces the methoa of determining longitude back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury.] Ibid., fase. viii. 

L. Gallois, On a map attributed to Columbus. Rev. hist., vol. cliii. 

G. Caraci, Five early Dutch sea-charts at Florence (with facsimiles). Meded. van 
het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. vi. 

F. Oom, Antonio Galvao and the Panama Canal. [Sixteenth-century schemes for 
canals at three points in Central America.] Lusitania, fase. viii. 

H. Delehaye, Catalogue of Greek hagiographical manuscripts in the library of the 
theological school in the island of Chalcis. Anal. Bolland., vol. xliv. 

A. Poncelet, Catalogue of Latin hagiographical manuscripts in the chapter library 
at Novara. Ibid., vol. xliii. 


A. Hulshof, Utrecht manuscripts in libraries outside Utrecht. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 
vol. xli. 
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L. Schiaparelli, On the origin of (a) the pre-Carolingian, and (5) the Carolingian 
minuscule. Archivio stor. italiano, anno lxxxiv, 7th ser., vol. v. 

P. Lehmann, Fuldaer Studien. [See ante, xli. 276.] Sitzwngsberichte d. bayer. Akad. 
d. Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. K1., 1925. 

Ph. Lauer, The scriptorium of Lyons. [A critical review of Lowe’s Codices Lug- 
dunenses antiquissimi (1924).] Bibl. de V'école des chartes, vol. lxxxvi. 

J. W. Thompson, Urges that the Strasbourg oaths were originally in Latin, and 
translated in the tenth century. Speculum, vol. i. 

A. Heisenberg, The cross-shaped reliquary of Reichenau is Byzantine and probably 
that given by Swanahild in 923. Sitzwngsberichte d. bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 
Phil. und hist. K1., 1926. 

A. Wilmart, A tenth-century manuscript of Easter sermons of St. Augustine from 
Fleury-sur-Loire. [In town library of Orleans.] Journal of theological studies, vol. xxvii. 

C. H. Beeson, The vocabulary of the Annales Fuldenses. Speculum, vol. i. 

C. Brunel, Palaeography of provengal charters in the twelfth century. Bibl. de 
Vécole des chartes, vol. \xxxvii. 

P. Grosjean, Hagiographical poems of Henry of Avranches. [The Cambridge MS. 
of the life of St. Francis analysed.] Anal. Bolland., vol. xliii. 

M. Grandclaude, The manuscripts of the Assizes of Jerusalem. Rev. hist. de droit 
francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. v. 

D. C. Galbreath, Seals from the archives of the abbey of St. Maurice. Archives 
héraldiques suisses, 1925-6. 

D. V. Thompson, jr., Prints and translates Liber de coloribus illuminatorum siue 
pictorum. Speculum, vol. i. 

P. Grosjean, A seventeenth-century Latin poem on the Irish saints honoured in 
Belgium [edited from a Brussels manuscript]. Anal. Bolland., vol. xliii. 

E. Schréder, Dutch coins and their names in Germany and England. [Stiver, groat, 
doit, mite.] Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxxi. 

C. H. Haskins, The spread of ideas in the Middle Ages. Speculum, vol. i. 

C. Hintze, Troeltsch and the problems of the philosophy of history. Hist. Zeitschr., 
vol. cxxxv. 

F. de Zulueta, Paul Vinogradoff, 1854-1925. Law quarterly rev., vol. xlii. 

H. D. Hazeltine, Felix Liebermann. J[bid. 


France 


M. Handelsman, Urges that the praeceptio Chlotarit is really only a draft of the pro- 
gramme of the episcopate of south-western Gaul. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxvi. 

L. Levillain, Studies on the abbey of St. Denis in the Merovingian period. [A very 
long paper, full of interesting discussion on early church history in France.] Bibl. de 
Vécole des chartes, vols. 1xxxvi, lxxxvii. 

H. Johnstone, Fulbert, bishop of Chartres. Church quarterly rev., vol. c. 

F. Vercanteren, Prints a charter (1203) of Philip Augustus to Raoul de Villers. 
Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. v. 

H. Moranville, Origins of the house of Hamerupt-Roucy [the genealogy of these two 
houses in the eleventh century]. Bibl. de l’école des chartes, vol. 1xxxvi. 

Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Fragmentary French chronicle for the years 1214-16. [A critical 
edition, with introduction, of the chronicles copied by Duchesne in the seventeenth 
century, and first noted by the editor in his Life of Louis VIII. He attributes it to a 
layman in the service of Michael III, lord of Harnes in Artois.] Ibid., vol. lxxxvii. 

M. Dmitrevsky, Notes on catharism and the inquisition in South France. Ann. du 
Midi, vols. xxxvi and xxxvii. 

L. de Lagger, Prints canons of a synod in the province of Bourges. [Probably Mont- 
lugon, 1266.] Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. v. 

A. Baumhauer, The foundation of the bishopric of Pamiers by Boniface VIII [1295, 
cut out of the diocese of Toulouse and due to the conflicts of Abbot Bernard Saisset 
of St. Antonin of Pamiers with the count of Foix. Saisset was made first bishop. 
Philip the Fair’s opposition was got round by the appointment (1297) of Louis of 
Anjou to the see of Toulouse and administratorship of Pamiers. Louis’s death was 
followed by Saisset’s taking possession of his see]. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 
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F. Duine, The rural communes in Brittany.—Guipel. [From the origins to the 
present day.] Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvi. 

B. A. Pocquet de Haut-Jussé, The ‘ false ’ estates of Brittany (1315) and the earliest 
Breton estates. Bibl. de l’école des chartes, vol. Ixxxvi. 

P. Fournier, The cardinal Guillaume de Peyre de Godin. [A biography and study 
of an influential Dominican scholar and ecclesiastic, d. 1336.] Ibid. 

P. Deschamps, Letters close of the Kings of France in the early fourteenth century. 
Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxvi. 

R. Crozet, The siege and capture of the tower of Romorantin by the Black Prince 
in 1356. [No eyewitness mentions the use of cannon.] Rev. hist., vol. cliii. 

M. Prou, Criminal inquests of the consuls of Fleurance during the fourteenth century. 
[Discusses and prints a late fourteenth-century manuscript containing eight judicial 
inquiries, five dated between 1358 and 1373.] Ann. du Midi, vols. xxxvi and xxxvili. 

Ch. Samaran, The unedited Latin chronicle of Jean Chartier. [The Latin MS., new 
acquisitions, no. 1796, in the Bibl. Nat., formerly among the Phillipps MSS., contains 
Chartier’s Latin chronicle for the years 1422-50. Chartier was the author of the last 
three books of the chronicle of St. Denis; in his work carried on the tradition in that 
abbey.] Bibl. de l’école des chartes, vol. 1xxxvii. 

R. Doucet, The English financial system in France under Henry V and Henry VI. 
(Guienne, where the deficit was made up from England, came off best. In spite of 
severe taxation of Normandy, &c., to maintain and complete the conquest, there was 
a permanent deficit which reacted disastrously on the military operations.] Le moyen 
dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxvi. 

A. Thomas, Jean de Salazar and the ambuscade of Amiens, July 1471 [with 
documents]. Bibl. de l’école des chartes, vol. 1xxxvi. 

A. Degert, Louis XI and his ambassadors. [He did not employ or receive permanent 
embassies ; strictly controlled his own ambassadors ; did not allow his vassals to send 
them.] Rev. hist., vol. cliv. 

f. Port, Alain Bouchard, the Breton chronicler. [New details of the life of the 
author of the ‘ Grandes Chroniques’.] Ann. de Bretagne, vols. xxxvi and xxxvii. 

Ch. Samaran, Pierre Choisnet. [The Norman astrologer and medical adviser of 
Louis XI, died at Rouen 1484 and wrote the Rosier des guerres at the king’s instigation 
c. 1481-2.] Bibl. de V’école des chartes, vol. Ixxxvii. 

J. de la Martiniére, The Parliament of Brittany under the kings of France, 1491- 
1554. [Discusses its organization, power, relations with the council, &c.] Ann. de 
Bretagne, vols. xxxvi and xxxvii. 

L. Maitre, The uses served by the crown lands in Brittany. [Discussed reign by 
reign.] Ibid., vol. xxxvi. 

H. Busson, The church and parish of Louvigné-de-Bais (Ille-et-Vilaine) (1536- 
63). [Is based on a local register, and throws light on the artistic, economic, and 
religious history of the district.] Ibid., vol. xxxvii. 

V. Carriére, The sufferings of the church of France in the sixteenth century. [Con- 
tinuation. The loss of tithes.] Rev. d’hist. de l'église de France, vol. xii. 

H. Aubert de la Rue, Prints letters of Jeanne d’Albret. Bull. de la Soc. de V'hist. 
du Protestantisme francais, vol. lxxv. 

R. Ritter, Prints letters of Catherine de Bourbon. [Continuation]. Ibid. 

W. J. Payling Wright, The share of women in the Counter-Reformation in France. 
Church quarterly rev., vol. c. 

P. de Vaissiére, The return of the duc de Joyeuse to the Capuchin order. Rev. d’hist. 
de V'église de France, vol. xii. 

H. Courteault, Prints the correspondence of Marshal Gramont and H. de Lionne, 
1650. Annuaire-bull. de la soc. de Vhist. de France, vol. lxii (1925). 

I. Lameire, The government of the county of Charolois held in France by the king 
of Spain. Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. v. 

V. L. Bourilly, The protestants in Provence and Orange under Louis XIV. Bull. 
de la soc. de Vhist. du Protestantisme frangais, vol. lxxv. 

H. Sée, A discussion of the economic work of Colbert. [He pushed the ‘ mercan- 
tilist ’ theories to the extreme.] Rev. hist., vol. clii. 

L. Vignols and H. Sée, The trade of Saint-Malo with Morocco in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. [Prints a memoir of a suit relative to the trade 
with Morocco.] Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 
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H. Sée, The forests and the question of disafforestation in Brittany before the 
Revolution [continued]. Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvi. 

M. Carreyre, Jansenism during the first months of the Regency, 1715-16. Rev. 
W hist. ecclés., vols. xxi, xxii. 

H. Soulange-Bodin, Prints extracts from the journal of Brillon, intendant of the 
duke of Maine, on Cellamare’s conspiracy. Annuaire-bull. de la soc. de Vhist. de France, 
vol. Ixii (1925). 

L.-T. Thomas, The outrage of Damiens and opinion in Languedoc in 1757. [Prints 
a letter of a private citizen addressed to the king.] Ann. du Midi, vol. xxxvii. 

L. Mirot, Dom Bévy and the accounts of the treasurers for War: [Comprises (1) 
a life of the historiographer Charles-Joseph Bévy (1738-1830) ; (2) a description of the 
office of treasurer and of his accounts; (3) an analysis of the contents and value of 
Bévy’s Dictionnaire alphabétique, compiled from the accounts, now mainly lost, and’ 
acquired by the Archives Nationales in 1923; (4) a list of surviving records, with an 
index of personal names.] Bibl. de V’école des chartes, vol. 1xxxvi. 

M. Morel, The measures for the redemption of the French national debt, 1749-89. 
Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. v. 

G. Lefebre, The mines of Littry, 1744~—An VIII [two articles]. Annales hist. de la 
Révolution francaise, new ser., vol. iii. 

H. Sée, Studies on the mines of Brittany in the eighteenth century. [Prints a 
memoir of 1718 concerning the trade in French coal and a number of other documents 
and letters.] Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 

J. Viénot and others, The centenary of Oberlin. Ibid. 

R. Puaux, Prints letters of Boissy d’Anglas. Bull. de la soc. de Vhist. du Protes- 
tantisme frangais, vol. lxxv. 

A. Britsch, Letters of Philippe Egalité to N. P. Forth, 1778-85. Rev. d’hist. diplom., 
vol. xl. 

A. Mathiez, Prints letters of Lafayette to Le Noir on Franco-American trade. 
Annales hist. de la Révolution francaise. 

G. Martin, The Book Clubs (Chambres littéraires) of Nantes and the preparation of 
the Revolution. Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 

A. Stern, On La Galerie des Etats Généraux, 1789. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiii. 

H. Sée, The committee on mendicity appointed by the constituent assembly. 
Annales hist. de la Révolution francaise, new ser., vol. iii. 

H. Chobaut, The foundation of clubs at the beginning of the Revolution. Ibid. 

M. Dommanget, The trees of liberty. Ibid. 

A. Mathiez, The parties of the Citra and the Ultra in the convention. Ibid. 

A. Mathiez, The attempt of Les Mdilgents to stop the reign of Terror. Ibid. 

F. Uzureau, The non-juring clergy of Ille-et-Vilaine in 1792. [Prints a memoir of 
the persecutions in 1792 of the clergy and others of the diocese of Rennes.] Ann. de 
Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 

A. Mathiez, The third maximum (Germinal-Thermidor, An II). Annales hist. de la 
Révolution francaise, new ser., vol. iii. 

R. Durand, The population of the department of the Cétes-du-Nord in 1793. 
[Detailed statistics.] Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvi. 

G. Laurent, The destruction of the Sainte-Ampoule by Riihl at Rheims in October 
1793. Annales hist. de la Révolution francaise, new ser., vol. iii. 

A. Mathiez, The Committee of Public Safety and foreign plotters, October-Novem- 
ber 1793. [Financial intrigues.] Ibid. 

P. Vaillandet, The mission of Maignet in Vaucluse. Ibid. 

A. Mathiez, Prints instructions sent by Maure, deputy on mission to the commissaire 
of the canton of Sens, 17 September 1793. Ibid. 

G. Michon, Courts martial in the army of the eastern Pyrenees, 1794-5. [Civilian 
judges and a mixed jury of soldiers and civilians.] Ibid. 

A. Mathiez, The petitions of the revolutionary priests for absolution to Cardinal 
Caprara. [Typical biographies from their confessions.] Ibid. 

R. Durand, The department of the Cétes-du-Nord in 1803. [Details extracted from 
the rare work ‘ Statistique générale et particuliére de la France’, of Herbin and Peuchet.] 
Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 

R. Durand, A strike at Saint-Brieuc in 1804. [Cites an order given to the depart- 
mental commandant of the gendarmerie.] Ibid. 
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P. Viard, The continental blockade in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine. La rev. du 
xix® siécle. Napoléon, vol. xxvi. 

E. C. Corti alle Catene, Prints a letter (1816) of Las Casas from St. Helena to Lucien 
Bonaparte, which was intercepted by Metternich. [Account of the lifeat St. Helena.] Ibid. 

E. Herment, Fresh light on the regency of the Empress Eugénie. Rev. des questions 
hist., vol. liv. 

Due d’Alengon (0b. 1910), Opinions addressed to his family in the event of his 
death [1883]. Ibid. 

A. Auriol, The frescoes of the chapel of Holy Cross to Saint Cecilia of Albi. [With 
plates.] Ann. du Midi, vol. xxxvi. 

P.-M. Boudois, A restoration of two registers to the Trésor des Chartes in 1736 [by 
the procureur général Joly de Fleury]. Bibl. de l’école des chartes, vol. 1xxxvi. 

R. Cagnat, Historical works of Ernest Babelon. Ibid., vol. 1xxxvii. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 

8. Heuteyer, Traces the political, economic, and architectural history of the old 
Roman road connecting the Danube with the Rhine at Zurzach (Tenedo) and the Aar 
at Brugg (Vindonissa). [Possibly the route of the Cimbri; there were famous medieval 
fairs at Zurzach.] Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., vol. v. 

B. Schmeidler, On the Codex epistolarum Tegernseensium, justifying Froumund’s 
claim to be responsible for the whole collection. Newes Archiv, vol. xlvi. 

K. A. Eckhardt, The office of prefect or burggrave. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. 
Rechtsgesch., vol. xlvi, Germ. Abt. 

W. Hoppe, The archbishopric of Magdeburg and the East. [Discusses the influence 
of the archbishops on the expansion of Germany and German colonization beyond the 
Elbe.] Hist. Zeitschr., vol. cxxxv. 

E. Kaeber, The foundation of Berlin and Kéln an der Spree. Forschungen zur 
Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Gesch., vol. xxxviii. 

H. Jecht, Studies on the gild-structure of medieval German towns. [Economic, 
social, and political structure were closely interdependent. The exporting towns in 
each aspect form a different class to the self-sufficing towns.] Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial- 
und Wirthschaftsgesch., vol. xix. 

H. Planitz, Merchant law in the Hanse towns. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxxi. 

O. Loening, On the oldest law of Dantzic. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechts- 
gesch., vol. xlvi, Germ. Abt. 

H. Holder-Egger, Prints the accounts of the Fabrica of Sion cathedral, 1333-42. 
[Careful notes and valuable glossary.] Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., vol. vi. 

G. Zedler, The sources of the Limburg Chronicle (1336-98). Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 
vol. xxiii. 

E. Hanisch, The so-called ‘ patriotism ’ of the Emperor Charles IV. [Argues that 
his policy was directed solely towards Luxemburg family ends.] Jahrb. fiir Kultur 
und Geschichte der Slaven, new ser., vol. ii, no. 2. 

W. Bode, Attempts at Hanseatic federation in the fifteenth century [concluded]. 
Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxxi. 

H. Spangenberg, The origins of the Reichskammergericht. Zeitschr. d. Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., vol. xlvi, Germ. Abt. 

P. Kalkoff, Prints the German translation of the bull Exsurge (1520) condemning 
Luther. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

H. Hohls, The north German linen trade. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxxi. 

H. Dreyfuss, Describes the growth of the sentiment of political union in Switzer- 
land with particular reference to Zwingli. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., vol. vi. 

E. K. Winter, Joseph von Beroldingen. [A Swiss prelate of the circle of Clemens 
Maria Hofbauer at Vienna, whose fantastic activity for a religious and political reunion 
between Switzerland and the Holy Roman Empire is illustrated by documents.] 
Ibid., vol. v. 

E. Bahler, Describes the battle the reformed canton of Bern had to fight in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries against the ‘ theocratic ’ tendencies of its French- 
speaking ‘ subject ’ districts in the Vaud. Ibid. 

C. Jany, Frederick William I’s system of territorial recruiting. Forschungen zur 
Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Gesch., vol. xxxviii. 
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V. Heydemann, Frederick the Great’s prose and poetical writings during the Seven 
Years’ War. [Treated chronologically with numerous quotations.) Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr., vol. xxiii. 

A. Stern, The diary of Karl Nikolaus von Rehdiger in Switzerland in 1796. [A leader 
of Prussian reform under Stein and Hardenberg (cf. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxx); friend 
of the Swiss reformers.] Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., vol. v. 

A. Winkler, Gallus Jakob Baumgartner. [Expelled from Vienna in 1820 for revolu- 
tionary conspiracy ; afterwards, as all-powerful landammann of St. Gall, the most 
important ally of Metternich in the conflicts over the Sonderbund.] Ibid. 

G. v. Selle, The policy of Frederick William IV. Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen 
und Preussischen Gesch., vol. xxxviii. 

K. A. v. Miiller, Treitschke as journalist. [Prints twelve short articles contributed 
to the Siiddeutsche Zeitung between January 1860 and January 1861, mainly on political 
questions.] Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxxv. 

F. Frahm, Bismarck’s correspondence with General Prim [on the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the Spanish throne, 1869-70]. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


E. Jeffries Davis, The derivation of the name of London. History, vol. xi. 

R. G. Collingwood, Roman inscriptions and sculptures belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. [A classified catalogue, by high authority, 
superseding that of 1920, with transcriptions and translations, and a few plates and 
index.] Arch. Ael., 4th ser., ii. 

M. R. Hull, The excavations at Aesica, 1925. Interim report. Ibid. 

P. Grosjean, Patriciana. [Critical discussion of several points in literature regarding 
St. Patrick]. Anal. Bolland., vol. xliii. 

E. MacNeill, The native place of St. Patrick. [Regards the names Gobannium 
(Abergavenny) and Venta (Caerwent) as indicated by the sources and as consistent 
with the evidence of Irish raids.] Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvii. 

F. M. Stenton, Arguments in favour for a seventh-century date of the earlier 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. [Urges new editions of Aithelweard, Liber 
Eliensis, &c.] Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. ix. 

F. Flaskamp, The date of the birth of St. Boniface. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengecch., 
vol. xlv. 

J. Armitage Robinson, The early community at Christ Church, Canterbury. [Change 
from clerks to monks effected gradually and without serious controversy.] Journ. 
of theological studies, vol. xxvii. ie 

J. A. Williamson, The geographical history of the Cinque Ports. [With map. They 
were small river-havens, gradually silted up.] History, vol. xi. 

C. Stephenson, The origin of the English towns. [Royal fortresses (burh) of the 
tenth century were already becoming trading centres at the Norman Conquest. Com- 
merce became the test of survival and the cause of new towns.] Amer. hist. rev., 
vol. xxxii. 

R. K. Hannay, The date of the Filia Specialis bull. [Declaring the Scottish Church, 
as filia specialis, to be immediately subject to the Apostolic See. The true date is 
‘almost certainly ’ 1191-2, not, as usually given, 1187-8.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

C. Petit-Dutaillis, The English monarchy and the growth of parliament until 
Edward I. [The kings were absolutist, and parliament a slowly growing tradition 
of keeping useful touch with the various sections of their subjects.] Rev. hist., vol. cliv. 

W. H. Knowles, The Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. [A very careful and impor- 
tant description, with numerous and accurate plans, elevations, plates, &c. The 
castle is compared with the tower at Dover, and may be by the same master builder, 
Mauricius Ingeniator.| Arch. Ael., 4th ser., ii. 

J. Gibson, Featherstone Castle, Northumberland. [A less exact description, with 
some nice views.] Ibid. 

R. J. Whitwell and C. Johnson. The ‘ Newcastle’ galley, a.p. 1294. [Important 
both for the costs of the construction and for the large number of technical terms, some 
apparently unknown, which are to be found in the bill of ‘ parcels’ sent to the 
exchequer, here printed in extenso with glossary and index.] bid. 

M. Bloch, An unknown testimony on the history of coronation in Scotland. [A 
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sentence in the Summa Aurea of Henry of Susa (Hostiensis) shows that the privilege, 
not conferred until 1329, was solicited for Alexander III wetween 1250 and 1261.] 
Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

W. G. Jones, Documents illustrative of the history of the North Wales boroughs. 
[Prints (a) a list of the garrison of Criccieth Castle about September 1295; (6) an 
incomplete sixteenth-century transcript of an inquisition of 1488 relating to Criccieth.] 
Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, vol. iii. 

J. F. Willard, Inland transportation in England in the fourteenth century. Specu- 
lum, vol. i. 

W. M. Palmer, Argentine’s Manor, Melbourn. [Farming expenses, 1317-18.] 
Procs. Cambridge Antiquarian Soc., vol. xxviii. 

D. W. Hunter Marshall, On a supposed provincial council of the Scottish church 
[which recognized Robert the Bruce as lawfully king of Scots] at Dundee in February, 
1310. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

M. V. Clarke, Irish parliaments in the reign of Edward II. [Called chiefly to 
legislate against the magnates’ oppression and disorder.] Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. ix. 

H. Wood, Prints a letter from Domnal O'Neill to Fineen MacCarthy, 1317. [Has 
reference to Edward Bruce in Ireland.] Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvii. 

F. Miller, The Middleburgh staple, 1383-88. Cambridge. Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

B. L. Manning, The supposed ‘ house of Herod’ used by John Cunningham in 
reference to Wyclif is really a quotation from the Vulgate, the ‘ house of the stork ’ 
(Ps. ciii. (civ). 17). Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, The provision and consecration of Bishop Cameron [see 
of Glasgow, 1426-7]. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

E. Power, The English wool trade in the reign of Edward IV, its direction, volume, 
and methods. Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

W. J. Entwistle, A Spanish account of the battle of Bosworth. [Translation from 
letter of Mossen Diego de Valera, dated 1 March 1486.] Bull. of Spanish Studies, vol. iv. 

C. Skeel, The cattle trade between Wales and England. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. ix. 

G. Constant, The suppression of the English monasteries (1536-40). Rev. des ques- 
tions hist., vol. liv. 

E. F. Churchill, The Crown and its servants. [Three articles. The first deals with 
the exemption by the Crown of its servants from public service and from taxation, 
the second with exemptions granted them from the conditions of statutory appoint- 
ment, the third with the protection granted them of freedom from arrest. Discusses 
the use made by the Crown of such dispensing powers and the opposition offered by 
parliament during the medieval period and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ] 
Law quarterly rev., vol. xlii. 

E. F. Churchill, Monopolies. [As far as the end of Charles II.] Jbid., vol. xli. 

W. G. Perrin, The lord high admiral and the board of admiralty to 1709. [Constitu- 
tional survey.] Mariner’s mirror, vol. xii. 

M. Wood, Before and after the battle of Langside. [Prints from the Hamilton MSS. 
copies of two letters from Queen Mary to the duke of Chatelherault, and discusses 
his attitude to her.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

J. D. Mackie, James VI and I and the peace with Spain, 1604. Jbid. 

J. M. Henderson, An ‘ advertisement’ about the service book, 1637. [From the 
Wodrow MSS. recording a meeting of ‘ unconforme’ ministers ten days before the 
riot in the church of St. Giles.] Ibid. 

A. C. Dewar, Naval administration, 1641-59. Mariner’s mirror, vol. xii. 

Sir C. H. Firth, Survey of new material which has become available since their 
publication for supplementing the naval lives of the civil war, commonwealth, and 
protestant periods in the Dictionary of National Biography. Ibid. 

G. A. Kempthorne, Sir John Kempthorne and his sons. Ibid. 

C. 8S. S. Higham, List of diplomatic visitors to England in 1670. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, vol. x. 

E. Hughes, The negotiations for a commercial treaty between England and Scot- 
land in 1668. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiv. 

J. G. Bullocke, Captain Tyrrell, R.N., and the East India Company. Mariner’s 
mirror, vol. xii. 
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P. C. Vellacott, The diary of Sir John Knatchbull in 1688. [The Revolution in 
Kent.] Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

Instructions for a naval muster master, 1692. Mariner's mirror, vol. xii. 

F. W. Ogilvie, Who promoted the bank of Scotland in 1695? [Thomas Deans, Scots 
merchant in London, not William Paterson.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

T. Richards, The Glamorgan loyalists of 1696. [Prints the Association Oath Roll 
for Glamorganshire.] Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, vol. m1. ii. 

A. H. Dodd, The enclosure movement in North Wales. [Gives tabulated particulars 
of the enclosures and enclosure projects, 1700-1845, in the counties of Anglesey, 
Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery.] Jbid., iii. 

F. Buckley, Newspaper advertisements relating to the Goldsmiths of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in the eighteenth century [personnel, trade, robberies, &c.]. Arch. Ael., 4th ser., ii. 

W. B. Blaikie, The first news that reached Edinburgh of the landing of Prince 
Charles, 1745. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

W. Seton, Some Stuart papers belonging to Messrs. Coutts & Co. [Prints letters, 
&c., 1800-15, of Thomas Coutts, who remitted George III’s allowance to Henry Stuart, 
cardinal duke of York.] Ibid. 

Marquis MacSwiney of Mashanaglass, Notes on some Irish regiments in the service 
of Spain and of Naples in the eighteenth century. Proe. Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxxvii. 

L. M. Penson, The establishment of crown colony government in British Guiana, 
1803-34. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. ix. 

H. W. C. Davis, Lancashire Reformers, 1816-17. [Prints documents on the Man- 
chester Hampden Clubs.] Bull. John Rylands Library, vol. x. 

E. Fraser, The naval brigade of the Pearl in the Indian Mutiny. [Based mainly on 
manuscript diary of Midshipman, afterwards Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson.] 
Mariner’s mirror, vol. xii. 

C. 8.8. Higham, Sir Henry Taylor and the establishment of crown colony govern- 
ment in the West Indies. [Prints his letter of 26 March 1871 in the P.R.O. and, for 
comparison, two extracts from his Autobiography on the crisis of 1835 and 1869.] 
Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

R. D. Farrant, The Deemster. [His position and privileges in the past and to-day.] 
Law quarterly rev., vol. xlii. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, Falsing the doom. [Traces origin of this old Scottish legal 
process and compares it with similar other legal systems.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiv. 

H. G. R{ichardson], A Kentish custom and the law merchant. [Cites a case heard 
before Hugh le Bigod, the justiciar, in 1259.) Law quarterly rev., vol. xli. 

C. 8. Emden, The law of treasure trove, past and present. [Cites a number of 
instances in medieval times.} Jhid., vol. xlii. 

P. H. Winfield, The history of negligence in the law of torts. [In medieval and 
modern times.} Ibid. 

W. C. Dickinson, The advocates’ protest against the institution [1589] of a chair 
of law in the university of Edinburgh. [From Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 3351.] Scott. hist. 
rev., Vol. xxiii. 

H. A. Pitman, Dalmahoy v. Dirleton: an old chancery suit. [Concerning the per- 
sonal estate of James Maxwell, earl of Dirleton (d. 1650).] Ibid. 

Sir F. Pollock, Cinque ports jurisdiction ; in the matter of a whale. [Indicates need 
for investigation of the history of the various courts of the Cinque Ports.] Law quarterly 
rev., vol. xli. 

W. 8. Holdsworth, The reform of the land law: an historical retrospect. [A brief 
discussion of statutory reforms of the land law from the reign of Edward I onwards.] 
Ibid., vol. xlii. 

A. Wilmart, The compositions of Osbert of Clare in honour of St. Anne. [Prints a 
number of documents.}] Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 

E. J. Gwynn, Fragmentary annals from the west of Ireland. [Mostly obits.] 
Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvii. j 

C. H. Jenkinson, The teaching and practice of handwritingin England. History, vol. xi. 

C. H. Jenkinson, The use of Arabic and Roman numerals in English archives. 
[With facsimiles.] Antiquaries Journ., vol. vi. 

M. A. Bald, Vernacular books imported into Scotland, 1500-1625, and The Angli- 
cization of Scottish printing [two articles]. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 
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J. G. Burnett, The election of a schoolmaster by ‘a comparative trial’ in 1713. 
Ibid., vol. xxiv. 

J. Loth, Archaeology and philology in Wales (1921-3). Ann. de Bretagne, vol. xxxvii. 

R. J. Moss, A chemical examination of the crucibles in the collection of Irish 
Antiquities. [Reveals some interesting facts in the history of metallurgy in Ireland.] 
Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvii. 


Italy 


D. Kontchalovsky, The nature and objects of the agrarian reform projected by 
Tiberius Gracchus. [It was to benefit the rural Roman citizens, and was purely social 
in its aims. The "Ira\t@ra: of Appian, i. 7 and 8, are Roman citizens scattered through 
Italy as opposed to those in Rome, not ‘ Italians ’.] Rev. hist., vol. cliii. 

R. Cessi, Urges that the supposed first doge of Venice, Paoluccio, was really a dux 
elsewhere, and perhaps the exarch Paulus. Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. x. 

L. Chiappelli, The formation of the city commune. [Stresses the existence of the 
city assembly, the leadership of the bishop, and the appointment of real city officials 
under the Lombards.] Archivio stor. italiano, anno lxxxiv, 7th ser., vol. vi. 

F. Landogna, The central government of the Regnum Italicum. Nuova Rivista stor., 
anno x. 

A. Visconti, Continues his discussion of the introduction of ordeal by battle in the 
Regnum Italicum by Otto I. Archivio stor. lombardo, 6th ser., anno lii. 

F. Schneider, Publishes seventeenth-century map of Canossa. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. xlv. 

E. Ottmar, The Gesta di Federico I in Italia and its connexion with Otto and Rahe- 
win’s Gesta Friderici, &c. [Criticism of R. Holzmann’s article in vol. xliv.] Neues 
Archiv, vol. xlvi. 

G. B. Picotti, Opposes view that the appointment of the earliest podestd in Tuscany 
was to gain greater validity in public law for the commune’s government. Rivista stor. 
italiana, new ser., vol. iv. 

P. Guerrini, Prints four documents (eleventh century—1210) relating to the lands 
of the nunnery of Sta Giulia of Brescia in the Veneto. Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. x. 

L. Mattei-Cerasoli, Prints a charter of Pietro della Vigna giving the name of his 
father, the judex, Magerio della Vigna. Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, 
vol. xlix (new ser. x). 

M. A. Dendia, Helene Angelina Doukaina, queen of Sicily. [Daughter of Michael II, 
despot of Epeiros, married to Manfred.] ’Hmetporixa Xporxd, vol. i. 

K. Hampe, Prints unknown constitution (1234) of Gregory IX on the government 
of the Papal States. [Only cardinals to be rectors. Income, one-third to pope, one- 
third to cardinals, one-third to treasury.] Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xlv. 

G. Falco, Continues his study of the communes of the Campagna and Marittima 
[thirteenth century]. Archivio della Soc. romana di storia pat., vol. xviii. 

P. Sella, Prints constitutions decreed by Bartolommeo di Amelia, bishop of 
Grosseto, as rector of Romagna at the parliament at Cesena in 1289. Archivio stor. 
italiano, anno |xxxiii, 7th ser., vol. iv. 

M. Merores, The Venetian patricians. Vierteljahrschr. f. Social- und Wirthschafts- 
gesch., vol. xix. 

G. Orlandini, The family of Marco Polo. [Prints wills, &c., including a list of house- 
hold stuff, 1366.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. ix. 

R. Cessi, Monetary and banking problems at Venice in the fourteenth century. 
Ibid. 

A. Sapori, Charitable donations and bequests of Florentine merchant firms in the 
fourteenth century. [Prints extracts of the ‘conto di Messer Domeneddio ’ from the 
books of the Bardi. The cause was largely to make amends for usury. Definite shares 
were allotted to ‘ Domeneddio’ in such firms.] Archivio stor. italiano, anno |xxxiii, 
7th ser., vol. iv. 

G. Ermini, Prints a list of the towns of the Campagna and Marittima and their 
tribute to the church, 1371-3. Archivio della Soc. romana di storia pat., vol. xlviii. 

G. B. Picotti, The unconstitutional character of the Italian signorie. [The often 
fictitious veil of legal conferment by the citizens did not disguise from contemporaries 
the fact that they were based on compulsion and faction. An imperial vicariate seemed 
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more rightful, but was liable to attack on the manner of its exercise.] Rivista stor. 
italiana, new ser., vol. iv. 

C. Santoro, The oldest register of ducal letters of the Visconti (1397-1400) and its 
contents. [Hitherto unknown. It contains 294 letters, of which 275 have not been 
priited and 167 are in no other source. The register hitherto thought oldest (1395- 
1409) is a miscellaneous collection for the Uficio dei Sindaci.] Archivio stor. lombardo, 
6th ser., anno lii. 

P. Egidi, Prints the treaty of alliance between the city of Rome and Filippo Maria 
Visconti, 17 June 1434. Archivio della Soc. romana di storia pat., vol. xlviii. 

E. Filippini, Life of Andrea da Foligno, chancellor of Francesco Sforza. [He failed 
as a governor after Francesco’s death. Prints eighteen letters, &c.] Archivio stor. 
lombardo, 6th ser., anno liii. : 

E. Pontieri, The state of Calabria in the fifteenth century and the peasant revolt 
under Centeglia. Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, vol. xlix (new ser. x). 

W. Bombe, Prints the inventory of the household stuff of Lodovico di Gino Cap- 
poni (ob. 1534). Archiv f. Kulturgesch., vol. xvi. 

A. Medin, Latin and Italian verses on the battle of Pavia (1525). [Prints several.] 
Archivio stor. lombardo, 6th ser., anno lii. 

A. Mancini, Aonio Paleario at Lucca (1546-55). Archivio stor. italiano, anno lxxxiv, 
7th ser., vol. vi. 

A. Battistella, A heresy and its suppression by the inquisition of Brescia, 1656-7. 
[Chiefly in Valcamonica, originated by Jacopo di Filippo Alibanese of Milan. It in- 
cluded non-observance of the rites of the church, mental prayer, preaching in meetings 
by men and women.] Archivio stor. lombardo, 6th ser., anno lii. 

P. Onnis, The anti-curial policy of Tanucci. Nuova Rivista stor., anno x. 

A. Giulini, Extracts from the correspondence of C. Mozzoni and Prince Alberico di 
Belgioioso, 1792-6. [Interesting for facts and rumours at Milan and Vienna.] Archivio 
stor. lombardo, 6th ser., anno liii. 

A. Pingaud, The civil and military organization of the kingdom of Italy by Napoleon 
in 1808. Rev. d’hist. diplom., vol. xl. 

G. Pardi, Fresh light on the origin of the Carbonari. Nuova Rivista stor., anno x. 

G. Paladino, A conspiracy of Mazzini at Naples in 1833. Archivio stor. per le pro- 
vince napoletane, vol. xlix (new ser. x). 

A! Luzio, Prints the minutes of the Sardinian council of ministers, discussing the 
provisions of the new constitution, October-December 1847. Archivio stor. italiano, 
anno lxxxiv, 7th ser., vol. v. 

A. Ferrari, The precursors of the socialist movement in Italy. Nuova Rivista stor., 
anno x. 

L. Schiaparelli, Palaeographical notes. [No original survives of a Lombard royal 
diploma.] Archivio stor. italiano, anno lxxxiv, 7th ser., vol. v. 

F. Landogna, Register of Pisan masters and scholars in the university of Bologna, 
1154-1354. [The papal interdict on Bologna in 1338 and the erection of a Studium 
Generale at Pisa in 1343 made Pisans at Bologna subsequently few.] Archivio stor. 
italiano, anno Ixxxiv, 7th ser., vol. v. 

H. H. Thornton, Poems ascribed to King Enzio. Speculum, vol. i. 

H. H. Thornton, Poems ascribed to Frederick II. Ibid. 

A. Foresti, Friends of Petrarch at Venice. Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. x. 

L. Smith, The dates of some letters of Vergerio. Ibid. 

I. del Lungo, Continuance of the studio of Florence after 1472 for ‘ grammar ’ and 
classical literature. Archivio stor. italiano, anno lxxxiii, 7th ser., vol. iv. 

I. Pusino, The sources for the life of Pico della Mirandola. Zeitschr. fir Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. xlv. 

F. Nicolini, Fresh light on the biography of Giambattista Vico. [Rectifications 
and amplifications. His grandfather a contadino of Maddaloni ; his father kept a tiny 
book-shop in great poverty at Naples; he was born 23 June 1668.] Archivio stor. 
italiano, anni Ixxxiii, lxxxiv, 7th ser., vols. iv, v. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


H. Jaekel, The formation of the Lex Frisionum. [Some parts go back to the heathen 
Radbod before 734.] Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., vol. xlvi, Germ. Abt. 

E. Mayer, The hundred, especially in east Netherlands law. Jbid. 

E. de Moreau, Critical study of the earliest biography of St. Amand [written 
by a clerk of Noyon in the first half of the eighth century]. Rev. @hist. ecclés., 
vol. xxii. 

M. Coens, The life of Saint Godeliva of Ghistelles by Drogo of Bergues. [Critical 
edition of a sixteenth-century life of this eleventh-century saint.] Anal. Bolland., 
vol. xliv. 

M. de Jong Hzin, The Utrecht charters of Henry IV of 30 April and 2 May 1064. 
{Elaborately criticizes the rejection of the latter charter by Professor Oppermann, 
and rejects the conclusion drawn from it that the county of Holland originated as an 
episcopal fief.] Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. iv. 

H. Pirenne, Denies that in Flemish towns there were jurés as magistrates of the 
townsmen besides the échevins of the count. Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., vol. v. 

F. L. Ganshof, Supports Professor Pirenne’s view of the judicial magistrates of 
Flemish towns. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxvi. 

T. Enklaar, Survey of the present state of the discussion on the origin of the rural 
jurisdiction of town schepenbanken in the see of Utrecht. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xli. 

H. Obreen, Prints twenty-three charters relating to properties in Zeeland, 1203-97. 
Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvii. 

J. Cornelissen, Consolation literature among the Dutch, especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in its relation to classical influences. Meded. van het Ned. 
Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. vi. 

H. Obreen, Itinerary of John of Avesnes, count of Hainault and Zeeland and lord 
of Friesland, 1296-1304. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvii. 

H. C. H. Moquette, The economic rivalry of Rotterdam and Dordrecht, 1299- 
c. 1695. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xli. 

J. F. M. Sterck, The rise of Amsterdam, emphasizing the importance of the miracle 
of 1345 and religious factors. [These conclusions are disputed in an article of H. J. 
Smit in the same volume.] Ibid. 

P. Harsin, The origins of the neutrality (1477-92) of the prince-bishopric of Liége. 
[Prints four documents.] Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., vol. v. 

W. S. Unger, General discussion of the Sound toll lists published by Nina Ellinger 
Bang, with special reference to Dutch shipping. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xli. 

J. Smit, The establishment of protestantism in The Hague and its forerunners. 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xix. 

P. J. Blok, Prints with facsimile an unsigned letter (previow ‘y printed in Docu- 
mentos escogidos del Archivo de la Casa de Alba, 1891, p. 342) purporting to offer on 
behalf of William the Silent a perpetual pension of 1,000 écus to the unnamed recipient 
if he will have Alva killed or blow up his ammunition. [Dr. Blok accepts this as a 
genuine intercepted letter, and is supported against critics by an article of Dr. A. A. 
van Schelven.] Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vols. iv—v. 

P. A. Meilink, Prints accounts of Dirk van Kessel for services rendered to William 
of Orange. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvii. 

F. de Witt Huberts, Prints account of the siege of Haarlem (Copenhagen, Riks- 
archivet, A. Holland, 1524-1807, no. 5) which he inclines to ascribe to Lambrecht van 
Wittenbarch. Ibid. 

K. Obser, Reprints three letters of Justus Octavianus Brombach, a German fighting 
on the Spanish side against the Netherlands revolt, 1573-5, contributed to the weekly 
supplement of the Karlsruher Tagblatt in 1923. Ibid. 

J. C. van Slee, The Calvinist community of Deventer, 1591-1630. [Two articles.] 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xix. 

W. E. van Dam van Isselt, The preparations for the campaign of 1599. Bijdr. voor 
vaderl. gesch. en oudheidlk., 6th ser., vol. iv. 

L. Knappert, Dutch pioneers in Formosa. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., 
vol. xix. 

J. J. M. Heeren, The textile industry in Helmond (North Brabant). Econ.-hist. 
jaarboek, vol. xii. 
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8. P. lH. Naber, Prints the biography of Admiral Witte Corneliszoon de With 
written in 1662 and used by J. C. de Jonge in his Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche 
Zeewezen. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvii. 

N. W. Posthumus, The speculation in tulips in the years 1636 and 1637. [Full 
study, printing texts.] Hcon.-hist. jaarboek, vol. xii. 

J. C. Overvoorde, Prints documents and correspondence of Pierre de la Cour and 
others relating to the north-east passage to China. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., 
vol. xlvii. 

G. de Boom, The government of the Austrian Netherlands by the Archduchess 
Maria-Elisabeth (1725-41). [The real ruler was the Grand-Maitre de la Cour.] Rev. 
belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. v. 

W. C. Mees, Prints correspondence of Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp and J. Aokers- 
dijck, especially on questions of political economy, 1826-8. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, 
vol. xii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 
(For Bohemia till 1815 see Germany.) 


K. H. Mayer, Analysis of the attitude shown in the ‘ Chronicle of Nestor ’ towards 
success in war. Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, vol. xli. 

M. Winkler, The beginnings of the state of Suzdal. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., vol. xvii. 

H. Cosack, Livonia and Russia in the time of the Grand-master Johann Freitag 
[continued]. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxxi. 

G. Gautier, Heinrich Staden as oprichnik of Ivan the Terrible. [Based on the 
publication in Russian by J. J. Polocin of the Hanover manuscript of Staden’s life.] 
Rev. hist., vol. cliv. 

L. B. Roberts, Peter the Great in Poland. [Mainly from material in Hauptstaats- 
archiv Dresden.] Slavonic rev., vol. v, no. 15. 

G. Weil, The assassination of Paul I. [Prints record of Count de la Roche-Aymon, 
aide-de-camp of Prince Henry of Prussia.] Annales hist. de la Révolution francaise, 
vol. iii. 

A. N. Makarov, Rosenkampf and the draft constitutional law of 1804. [A long, very 
detailed study.) Jahrb. fiir Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, new ser., vol. ii, no. 2. 

G. Vernadsky, The Novosiltser draft constitution of 1819. [Some further evidence 
from diplomatic documents in Berlin archives.] Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxxv. 

P. 8. Popov, Prints letters of and documents concerning M. F. Orlov and 14/26 
December 1825. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. xiii. 

8. Chernov, Prints documents showing family connexions and economic position 
of Decembrists. Ibid., vol. xv. 

V. Siroechkovsky, Prints depositions taken concerning the mutiny of the Chernigov 
regiment, 1826. IJbid., vol. xiii. 

A. Prazak, Czechs and Slovaks in 1848. Slavonic rev., vol. v, no. 15. 

B. Romanov, Prints fifteen letters of Witte to D. 8. Sipyagin, July 1900—July 1901. 
Krasniy arkhiv, vol. xviii. 

B. A. Romanov and I. Vanag, Prints four reports of V. N. Kokovtsov to Nicholas II 
and draft manifesto relating to 9/22 January 1905. IJbid., vols. xi—xii. 

Y. Oksman, Prints selections from reports from and to D. F. Trepov, 1905. Ibid. 

I. Tatarov, Prints documents relating to Witte and the manifesto of 17/30 October 
1905. Ibid. 

G. Stopalov, Prints eleven letters exchanged between Witte and Kuropatkin, April 
1904—June 1905. Ibid., vol. xix. 

Text of report from department of police on the revolution in the Baltic provinces 
in 1905. Ibid., vols. xi—xii. 

V. Lembergskayn, Prints documents relating to revolutionary movement in the 
army in the Far East, 1905 [mainly from the Kuropatkin archives]. Ibid. 

Texts of six reports of Witte to Nicholas II, November 1905—March 1906. Ibid. 

A. Popov, The 1906 loan, from the reports of the Russian ambassador in Paris. 
Ibid. 

Texts of telegrams, &c., to and from Russian representatives in Rumania and 
Bulgaria relating to the Potemkin mutiny, and of documents relating to the mutiny on 
the George Pobedonosets. Ibid. 
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Text of diary of General G. O. Raukh [covers period from 28 November/11 Decem- 
ber 1925—24 January/6 February 1906. Raukh was quartermaster-general of the staff 
of the Guard Corps and St. Petersburg military district]. Ibid., vol. xix. 

W. Stiede, The beginnings of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. [A survey of its 
history down to about 1770.] Jahrb. fiir Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, new ser., 
vol. ii, no. 2. 

P. N. Milyukov, The influence of English political thought in Russia. Slavonic rev., 
vol. v, no. 14. 

A. Koyre, Chaadayev and the Slavophils. Jbid., no. 15. 

M. Alpatov and N. Brunov, Survey of research work done since 1914 on old Russian 
painting. Zeitschr. fir slavische Philologie, vol. iii. 

M. Spinka, Slavonic studies in church history. [Deals mainly with recent work in 
America and Western Europe on church history in Slavonic countries.] Slavonic rev., 
vol. v, no. 13. 

V. Burtsev, Russian documents in the British Museum. Jbid., vol. iv, no. 12. 

W. B. Schostakowitsch, The historical and ethnographical importance of Siberian 
river nomenclature. Ungarische Jahrbiicher, vol. vi. 


Scandinavia 
(Selected from the years 1924-6.) 

G. Schiitte, The thousand-years’ thread of the Danish kings. [Cites sagas and con- 
cludes that a continuous literary thread for the best part of 1,500 years helps us to 
understand the existence of the popular tradition as to the series of Danish kings.] 
Dan. Hist. Tidsskr., vol. 1x. v. 

H. Glarbo, Studies of the foreign travels of Danish nobles, 1560-1660. [Based largely 
on diaries, funeral sermons, &c., suggests that these numerous travels contributed 
much to the notable linguistic excellence of the nobles in the days of Christian IV 
and Frederick III, and helped to produce ‘the cultural refinement which showed 
itself in almost all spheres in Denmark after the middle of the seventeenth century ’.] 
Ibid., vol. 1x. iv. 

A. Friis, Considerations relative to the value of the accounts of the Sound dues and 
to their publication. [Based largely upon a comparison of the Elsinore records with 
those of the English port-books relating to the same ships, especially those carrying 
cloth early in the seventeenth century. Many parallel entries are set out.] Ibid. 

K. Mellander, Relations between Sweden and Portugal during the period of Swedish 
greatness as a power. [This instalment deals with the treaty of friendship and com- 
merce of 1641. A memorandum on the state and trade of Portugal written in that 
year by Willem Ussclinx is printed in full.] Swed. Hist. Tidskr., 1926. 

L. Konopcezynski, Lars von Engestrém’s mission to Poland, 1787-91. [Designed by 
Gustavus III to prepare for the coercion of Russia by reviving Poland, and to enable 
Sweden, with her help, to confront Russia and Denmark in the Baltic.] Ibid., 1924. 

K. Petersen, Eilert Peter Tscherning. [A study of a secondary figure whose record 
enriches the comparatively unexplored history of Denmark 1815-30 and also adds 
something to European history c. 1813.] Dan. Hist. Tidsskr., vol. 1x. iii. 

P. Knaplund, New light on the origins of the November treaty [of 1855, whezeby 
England and France guaranteed the territorial integrity of Norway and Sweden. The 
English Public Records show the part played from 1836 by J. R. Crowe and the use 
by Palmerston of his reports on Russian designs]. Nor. Hist. Tidsskr., vol. v. vi. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


M. Perojevié, The millenary of the Croatian kingdom. Vjesnik za arheologiju i 
historiju Dalmatinsku, vol. xlviii. 

L. Erdélyi, The origin of the Szeklers of Transylvania. [Replies to K. Schiinemann 
in Ungarische Jahrbicher, vol. iv.] Ungarische Jahrbiicher, vol. vi. 

K. Schiinemann, Reply [to the above]. Ibid., vol. vi. 

R. von Séo, The origin of the Hungarian Puszta. Ibid. 

R. M. Gruji¢, The lordship of St. George at Skoplje from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century. Glasnik Skopskog Nauénog Druétva, vol. i. 
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R. M. Gruji¢é, The county of Canali (near Ragusa) and its rulers from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century. ‘ Spomenik’ of the Royal Serbian Acad., vol. Ixvi. 

X. Siderides, Manuel Holobolos’ encomium on Michael VIII Palaiologos. [Men- 
tions the battle of Pelagonia and the treaty of Nymphaion.] ’Emernpis “Eratpeias 
Bufavrivav Srovdar, vol. iii. 

Sp. P. Lampros, Documents relating to Constantine Komnenos, prince of Mace- 
donia. Néos ‘EAAnvopynpeyr, vol. xx. 

A. Xyngopoulos, Medieval monuments of Joannina. ’Hrewpwrixa Xpovxd, vol. i, 

W. Miller, Notes on Frankish Greek History. [Corrections of Lebeau.] Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, vol. xxvi. 

A. Rubio y Lluch, Une figure athénienne de l’époque de la domination catalane, 
Dimitri Rendi. Byzantion (1925), vol. ii. 

Sp. Lampros, Documents from the Archivio Capitolino (Archivio Orsini). {Italian 
translation of grant by Simeon Urosh in 1361 to Giovanni Ciafa Orsini. Greek original 
published by Grandi, Aravantinos and Miklosich, and Miiller.] Néos “EAAnvopynjper, 
vol. xx. 

G. Castellani, The mint at Cattaro, 1433-1641. Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. x. 

Mich. Goudas, Byzantine documents of the holy monastery of Vatopedi on Athos. 
[Letter of Demetrios, ex-despot of the Morea, then lord of Lemnos, dated 1462, granting 
ten serfs at Moudros to the monastery.] AeAriov Apyatodoyexns ‘Eratpeias, 
2nd ser., vol. iii. 

E. von Gyalékay, The battle of Mohacs (29 August 1526). [With five sketch-maps 
and plans.] Ungarische Jahrbicher, vol. vi. 

D. P. Petrokokkinos, A Greek adventurer about Chios. [Letter, dated 1573, and 
life of Jakobos Palaiologos.] Xtaxa vol. vi. 

R. Gragger, Martin Opitz and Transylvania. [Prints letter from John Christian of 
Silesia to Gabriel Bethlen, 4 July 1622.] Ungarische Jahrbiicher, vol. vi. 

N. von Relkovic¢, The life of the seven Lower Hungarian mining towns [Schemnitz, 
Kremnitz, &c.] in the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries. [With six illustrations.] 
Ibid. 

Sp. P. Lampros, [Venetian] Report on Morosini’s siege of Athens. [Describes the 
explosion in the Parthenon.] Neos ‘EAAnvoprynpey, vol. xx. 

Sp. Lampros, Notes about the Venetian rule in the Peloponnese. Ibid., vols. xx, xxi. 

M. Premron, The Armenian colony in Belgrade in the eighteenth century. 

* Spomenik’ of the Royal Serbian Acad., vol. \xvi. 

Th. Ippen, Deux épisodes de Vhistoire de l’Albanie. [Relating to Mahmoud Pasha 
Bouchatti of Scutari in 1785-96.] Albania, vol. ii. 

D. M. Sarrou, Letters relating to the history of Souli and Parga. [From the archives 
of the Ionian Senate, 1799-1804.] "Hmeparixa Xpovixd, vol. i. 

K. Nikolaides, The antagonism of France and England in Epeiros and Albania 
before the Greek insurrection of 1821. Ibid. 

F. H. Marshall, Reminiscences of the Greek war of independence, from the papers 
of Sir Richard Church. Slavonic rev., vol. v, no. 15. 

8. Th. Laskaris, La premiére alliance entre la Gréce et la Serbie. [26 August 1867.] 
Le Monde Slave, vol. iii, no. 9. 

O. Mitis, Crown Prince Rudolf and the Croats. Slavonic rev., vol. v, no. 15. 

M. Kostié, The diplomatic intrigues regarding the establishment of the Serbian 
school at Skoplje, 1892. Glasnik Skopskog Nauénog Dru8tva, vol. i. 

N. Jorga, Médaillons @histoire littéraire byzantine. [Twenty-eight short apprecia- 
tions of Byzantine historians from Procopios to Phrantzes.] Byzantion (1925), 
vol. ii. 

W. Miller, The Historians Doukas and Phrantzes. Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. xvi. 

F. H. Marshall, The Chronicle of Manuel Malaxos. Byzantinisch-Neugriechische 
Jahrbiicher, vol. v. 

William Miller, The Finlay Library. Annual of the British School at Athens (1923-5), 
vol. xxvi. 

S. Xanthoudides, Provinces and cities of Crete—from the nomenclature of Crete. 
[Origin of the medieval and modern Cretan place-names.] *Emernpis ‘Eratpeias Bu{av- 
twav Srovdar, vol. iii. 


Sp. P. Lampros, The Greek Church of Naples. Néos “EAAnvopynyer, vol. xx. 
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Elezovié, G., The Turkish monuments at Skoplje. Glasnik Skopskog Nauénog 
Druatva, vol. i. 

F. Kovaéié, Contributions to the history of Pre Ko-Murje. Casopis, vol. xxi. 

G. Gerola, Fermenia (Kythnos-Thermja). Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica 
di Atene, vols. vi-vii. , 

G. E. Tipaldos, Had the Byzantines coats of arms? [No.] ’Emernpis ‘Eratpeias 
Srovday, vol. iii. 

A. A. Vasiliev, Byzantine studies in Russia. Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxxii. 

J. Matl, Bibliographical materials for the history of Bulgaria. Jahrb. fir Kultur 
und Geschichte der Slaven, new ser., vol. ii, no. 1. 

J. Matl, Recent German work on the history of Jugoslavia. Ibid. 

L. Biirehner, Essay of a bibliography of modern publications about Epeiros. 
*Hretpwrixa Xpova, vol. i. 

P. Popovié, The old Serbian biographies and their editions. [A study in biblio- 
graphy.] Prilozi za Knjizevnost, jezik, istoriju i folklor, vol. v. 


Spain and Portugal 

R. Lantier, Report on Ibero-Roman excavations and studies, vii. 1923-4. [Con- 
tinuation.] Bulletin Hispanique, xxviii. [Previous reports in nos. xviii, xix, xx, xxii, 
xxiv, xxvi.] 

J. Pérez de Urbel, Origin of the Mozarabic hymns. Ibid. 

A. Campion, Origins of the Navarrese monarchy. Revista Internacional de Estudios 
Vascos, xvi. 

P. Sanahuja, Arnau Mir de Tost. [Pyrenees, 1018-72.] Revista de Catalunya, 
nos. 19, 30. 

E. P. Loos, Prints extracts from Edrisi’s description of Spain. Rev. belge de philol. 
et @hist., vol. v. 

F. Soldevila, The personality of King Peter the Catholic in the Catalan chronicles. 
[The opinions of the main chronicles on his private life and its bearing on his defeat at 
Muret, 1213.) Revista de Catalunya, no. 23. 

F. Soldevila, James I of Aragon’s second and third visits to Majorca. Ibid., 
no. 27. 

F. Soldevila, On the relations between Lady Aurembaix, countess of Urgel, and 
James I of Aragon. Ibid. 

F. Soldevila, The Catalan expansion. A comment on LI. Nicolau d’Olwer’s book 
on the Catalan Expansion in the Eastern Mediterranean. Ibid., no. 26. 

LI. Nicolau d’Olwer, An unknown Catalan chronicler. [The author of the continua- 
tion of Muntaner in the manuscript of the University Library, Barcelona, is identified 
with Galceran Marguet.] Jbid., no. 25. 

R. Avezou, Report on researches in the archives of the Crown of Aragon, Barcelona. 
[Prints.] Bulletin Hispanique, xxviii, xxix. 

F. D. Gazulla, The Mercedarians in Arguines and Algar and Valencia. [Thirteenth 
century.] Boletin de la Sociedad Castellonense de Cultura, vi. 

C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Concerning Sancho II of Portugal. Lusitania, fase. iv. 

J. Cortesio, A Portuguese chronicle included in Froissart. [Joao Fernandes 
Pacheco’s narrative of the battle of Aljubarrota.] Ibid., fase. ix. 

I. G. Ramila, Castilian Cortes. [The Resolutions of the Cortes of Castile are pub- 
lished by the same press. Fourteen volumes have been issued.] Revista de Archivos, xlvi. 

E. Ibarra y Rodriguez, The food-supply (meat, &c.) in Spain, 1400-1550. Nuestro 
tiempo, 1896. 

J. Serra i Rafols, Jachme dez Torrent. [Chief Councillor of Barcelona in the reign 
of Ferdinand the Catholic.] Revista de Catalunya, no. 27. 

L. de Torre and R. Rodriguez Pascual, Letters and documents referring to the 
great captain, Gonzalo de Cordoba. [Continuation. Prints.] Revista de Archivos, xliv. 
M. Alcocer, Supreme council of the inquisition. Revista Histérica, Valladolid, ii. 

M. Alcocer, Royal council of Castile. Ibid. 

R. Ricard, Note on Fr. Pedro Melgarejo, evangelizer of Mexico. Bulletin Hispanique, 
XXV, Xxvi. 

L. Sancho Seral, Notes on the history of gilds in Saragossa during the sixteenth 
century. Anales de la Universidad de Zaragoza, ii. 
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M. Alcocer, Remarks on the study of Philip II. Boletin de la Comisién de Monu- 
mentos histéricos y artisticos de la provincia de Valladolid, i. 

J. Serra i Rafols, Lerida during the Aragonese rebellion [of 1591]. Revista de 
Catalunya, no. 22. 

P. de Azevedo, Prints letter of the viceroy of India to the emperor of Japan [1588]. 
Lusitania, fase. ix. 

J. L. de Azevedo, Portuguese affairs in 1578-80. [The correspondence of the 
Dutch firm of Cunertorf. Prints.] Ibid., fase. iv, vii. 

A. Vifias Navarro, The Evora revolt and its importance in the Portuguese restoration 
of 1640. Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, vi, vii. , 

J. Filgueira Valverde, New documents for the history of the patronate of St. James. 
[A letter by Quevedo ; Galician lyrics of the seventeenth century ; intervention of the 
city of Santiago.] Boletin de la Real Academia Gallega, xix. 

E. Werner, The Papal Nuncio Nicolini’s journey to Spain in the year 1686, [Edition 
of manuscript in Munich State Library.] Rev. Hispanique, xviii. 

J. de Boislisle, Prints an account by the duke de St. Aignan of the personages of the 
court of Spain in 1721. Annuaire-bull. de la soc. de Vhist. de France (1925), vol. xii. 

R. dos Santos, The surgeon Antonio de Almeida and the arrests made in September 
1810. [Forty-eight persons seized and deported on the approach of Massena.] Lusitania, 
fase. viii. 

C. Rahola, On J. Cassanyes, member of the French convention and council of the 
five hundred, 1795-7 [during his exile in Catalonia after 1817]. Revista de Catalunya, 
no. 25. 

P. Torres Lanzas, Independence of America. Catalogue of documents in the 
General Archives of the Indies at Seville. [Continuation.] Boletin del Centro de Estudios 
Americanistas, Seviila, xii. [Continued in Biblioteca colonial americana, xiv.] 

M. Alcocer Martinez, Prints collection of documents for the history of Valladolid. 
Revista Histérica, Valladolid, ii. 

A. F. G. Bell, On Fray José de Sigiienza, author of the History of the Order of Saint 
Jerome. Bulletin of Spanish Studies, ii. 

F. Antén, Monastery of Retuerta. [Prints documents.] Revista Histérica, Valla- 
dolid, ii. 

S. Ros, The literary university of the kingdom of Majorca. Bolleti de la Societat 
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